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WxT1|ACT from the LAST. WH.j^ ^N0 'pE^FR- 
;^MeAt OJF the late JOSEFH ]^BEil 4IGHTF00T, 
'Lord Beshoe of DuRHAf. ^ 

». ■ v“I bsqueath aU person^ Estate nfi«j.herein-j* 
otherwise disposed of unto [ny Executors], 
^‘upon trust to pay and transfer the same i^to the 
Trustees appointed by me under and I y virtue of a 
“ certain Indenture of Settleiment creatin^a Trust to 
“be kribwn by the name of ‘ The Lightfoot Fund for 
“the Diocese of Durhanri and bearing even date 
“herewith, but ^xeruted t>y me imm^iately before 
" this my Will to be administered aid dealt Vith by • 
“ them upon the trusts for th^ purposes and in the 
“manner prescrtbjd by such Indenture of Settle- 
“ment.” 

Extract from the Indenture of Settle- 
ment OF ‘THE Lightfoot Fund for the 
Diocese of Durham.’ 

“Whereas the Bishop is the Author of and is 
“ absolutely entitled to the Co]^mght in the several 
** Works mentioned jin the Schedule hereto, and for the 



"jptoposes of thes^«*esents he has ^signe^ 05 intonds 
forthwith to assign the Copyright in all the 8ai<l 
"Worksite the Trqgtees. Now the Bishop doth 
'' hereby declare and it is hereby agreed as follows 
^*^^he Tfustees (which term shall hereinafter fee 
takeli to inclifde the Trustees for the time being of 
these prelent?) sliall stg.nd possessed of the said 
'‘Works and of the Copyright therein respectively 
“ upon the trusts following-{fhat it to say) upon trust 
“ to receive all moneys to arise from sales or otherwise 
“ from «the said Works, and at their discretion from 
“ time to time to bring out new editions of the same 
“Works or any of them, »or to sell the copyright in 
“the same or any of them, or otherwise to deal with 
“the same respectively, ^ it being the intention of 
“these presents that the^ Trustees ^ha|*,|have and 
may ex^cise^all such rights ^id powers in respect 
“of the said Works and the* copyright therein re- 
“ spectively, as they cpuld or might have or exercise 
“in relation thereto if they were the absolute bene- 
“ficial owners thereof.... 

“The Trustees §hall from time to time, at such 
“ discretion as aforesaid, pay and apply the income 
“of the Trust funds for or towards the erecting, 
“rebuilding, repairing, purchasing, endowing, sup- 
“porting, or providing for any Churches, Chapels, 
Schools, Parsonages, and Stipends for Clergy, and 



>»"<43ii^^ i£|)|ri^l Agents in co^neckgl^ 

'^Qwith W England and ^ntikn tbl' Dioefese of 
“Durham, and also for or touiards such* otfiter ptfr- , 

I At 

“poses io cdnnection with ^ the said Chlj^ch of* 
f J£ii|giand, and within the said JDio^bse, ,,a/ <the 

a' ♦ *■ 

“ Tmstees may* in their absolute discretion think fit, 
“provided always that anyjjaymcct for erecting any 
“building, or in relation to any other works in con- 
“ neotioo -with real eltit^ shall be exercised wmi due 
“regard le the Law of Mortmain; it being declared 
“that nothing herein shall be construed as intended 
“to authorise any act contrary to any Statute or 
“other Law.... g 

“ In *case the Bishoj^*^all at any time assign to 
"the Trustees ai^ Wprks hereafter to be written or 
“published by’ifen, or any Copyrighjl, or any other^ 
“property, such transfer shall be^held tp beenade for 
“the purposes of Jhis^Trust, and the provisions 
“of this Deed shall apply to such property, subject 
“nevertheless to any direction concerning the same 
“ which the Bishop may make in writing at the time 


“of such transfer, and in case theJBishop shall at any 
“ time pay any money, or transfer any security, stock, 
“or other like property to the Trustees, the same 
“ shall in like manner be held for the purposes of this 
“Trust, subject to any such contemporaneous direc- 
“tion as aforesaid, and any security, stock or pro- 



vSf US’x^^/rm WM 

** petty 30 tstuisfe^d, being of a nature ti^hlch can 
“lawfully be held by the Trustees for Ae purposes 
“of tJiese presents, may be retained by the Trustees, 
“although the same may not be one of the securities 
" hereinafter authorised. 

f “ 

“ The Bishdp of Durham and the Archdeacons of 
“Durham Audkland^for the time beii^ shall be 
ex-officio Trustees, and accordingly the Bishop and 
“Archdeacons, parties hereto, and the succeeding 
"Bishops and Archdeacons, shall cease to Trus- 
" tees on ceasing to hold their respective offices, and 
“the number of the other Trustees may be increased, 
“and the power of appointing Trustees in the place 
“of Trustees other than Official Trustees? and of 
“appointing extra Trustees, shall be exercised by 
“ Deed by the Trustees fbr the tin\p b» jg, provided 

* "alway^that the number shall not at any time be 
^ % 

“less than five. • 

“The Trust preniises shall b^lAown by the name 
“ of ‘ The Lightfoot F und for the Diocese of Duihaot.* ** 
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ESAU,; 

Rfau hmrd the wiftds of Ms f^her, he. 
; a great and exceeding bitter cey, add said 

his father. Bless me, even me also, O my fedher. 

Gbmbsis xx.viL 34. 

Triinty Chapel, a 4 th*Sanda]r aftar Trinity, iS6i> 

• , 

It is to be feareJ that even those who are ttiost^ 
ready to confer that all Holy ^ripttgre was written 
for our laming, d<j yA practically derive very littf e 
instruction from large portions of the Old Teslament 
Histoiy. There are certain broad features indeed 
wlu'ch we dan scarcely mistake When the fla^^xant 
^her is struck down by divine vengeance id tbe 
inidst of his crimes, or when blessings a#c sbowcn^ 
pn tile ihithful servant of God, thp lesson Is too .i^Saiki. 
;lto escape us. The history of ijpavid or of ' 
■dHonot liet mi«j»d. But there ore other parts of 
Holy Sm^bare which appear to ais very perpk^ti^ 

i—a' 
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md unintelligible, which we are disposed (perhaps to 
ghw up in ^despair. We cannot understand for 4n- 
sUnce why in certain .cases grave sins are dealt with 
so lightly, or slight offences visited with so heavy a. 
puiK^ment * Wa feel that our measure of right and 
wrong woul^ Ijave been very different; that we should 
have established another daw of retribution. There 
are many reasons for this. It arises in part no doubt 
because we are judging of past ages by the conven- 
tional standard of good and evil in our own, said are 
therefore unwilling to view some of the more current 
and respectable sins in their true light. But it is still 
more due to the circum.stance, that the point which 

decides the true character of the action frequently 

• 

does not lie on the surface of the narrative, and that 

• • 

^it requires more pains perhaps than we ^re disposed 
to give, fn ordf r to ^preciate its moral' significance. 
And yet it is just those less<?ns requiring the most 
study to master whioh are the most valuable, when 
once learnt For they not only give us the broad 
features of God’s dealings with His creatures. They 
bring out the finer lines in the portraiture of good 
and evil. They develope the faint shadows of the 
picture. They discriminate between the real and the 
seeming. And thus they bring home to us our true 
position in the sight of God. They pluck oflf the 
mask, which we have worn to ourselves as well as to 
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They penetrate the inmost depths pf ottr 
^rit And thus ‘ the word God iil' tiiif|«e4 
and powerful, and shaiper than^ny two-edg^ sword»’ 
a very 'discemcr of the thoughts and intents the 
heart.’ ^ * • * 

And it happens very frequently in aipch cases — 
where the lesson conveyed does i.ot appear at onoe 
on the face of Lite narrative, and wheie consequently 
there is a danger of our passing it over in a care- 
less reading — that our attention is arrested by some 
casual but pointed allusion to it in the writings of 
an Apostle or Evangelist, or in the words of our 
Blessed Lord Himself. And thus the light of the 
New Testament is shed upon the Old. The narraft- * 
tive assumes a n'^w aspec|. We at length recognise 
its importance.* We are led to study it afresh, andi 
each time we read it we are fiore ftilly itnpressed 
with the depth pCthe lesson it conveys. 

The instances bf Bidaam and of Esau both illus- 
trate the truth of what I have been saying. They 
are in many respects parallel. The difficulty is much 
the same in either case. We are at a loss to account 
for the extreme severily, as we are disposed to regard 
it, with which the offender is treated in the ^cred 
narrative. Both alike are referred to in the New 
Testament. ‘The way of Balaam the son of Bosor* is 
a by-word for disobedience and ungodliness. The 



« 

Esau, *who for one mcwsol o^niiM sold 
|liiJblrthi%htV is the very picture and type of tihe 
il*t^ldtSly*and irrevdhably faU«i. 

Yet this is certainly not the estimate we sbonld' 
Iteve 'termed by*ourselves. Our first impression 6{ 
Balaam is of ene, — if he fell short of the highest 
perfection, if his duty td God was not all in all 
to him — yet at all events ^annot be said to have 
gone very far wrong. We read of his consulting God 
In all ^he does. We find him acting as GoS com- 
mands him to act We marvel at his subsequent 
history, and we are perplexed at the language adddi 
Scripture holds regarding him. So again wd^h Esau. 
We have a sort of feeling. that he too, like Balaam, is 
somewhat haijily dealt with. We are not sure that 
•we should have given the preference f| his brother 
Jacob— -nay, ife mc#c than suspect that we should 
have reversed the judgment: that, instead of depriving 
him of the blessing,' we should ‘even have restored 
him the birthright We have a lurking regard for his 
rough, impetuous, simple character, for his undesign- 
ing and generous spirit The treachery which is 
practised upon him, and the success vriiich attends 
his brother’s plots, enlist our sympathies in his favour. 
It is only when we have examined the narratives 
more closely, giving them more thought and trying 
to divest ourselves of our prejudices, that we sec their 



tr«i9 %bt th«ti At ^ 
h^tlhA justice ®f God’s n^l^e of 
«etse to mami a^ bh faH. because ve om) 

whra be a^ed aright, Itt^ttcted from §s^ aicd mH 
from tuve. Then at ieng^ we discor^ fhe sugedAtll^ 
^ Ja^bj and we wonder im^ore^^t Esau waa 
^'Depriwl of the blessing •and rejected as a proftm® 
fteipoai ■ for we see that Jacob — though at^dst many 
imfcrfectiops, despite many grievous sins— did place 
his rAlan^e on God; did look to Him, a$ the Giver of 
ail good things; did live for more than the'passing 
moment. In short Jacob was spiritually minded; 
while Es>du — ^with much in him to like, and something 
to admire — ^was careless and indifferent to all higher 
things influenced only bjj passing impulses and mo- 
mentary impressions, without foresight, without ret 
flection, the type of that hopelefs class of ndfen, whose 
maxim is, ‘Let^u^ eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die/ • • 

To this latter narrative, the histoiy flf Esau, t 
will ask your attention for a few moments this morn- 
ing. I know of no sadder story. I can imagine none. 
If the character of Esau had been less avtractive^ his 
fall would have excited less pity. If his pros^pects 
had not been so brilliant, his fate would have been 
less terrible. But it is the combination of these t^’o 
circumstances in the narrative — ^the ruin of a character 
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iv« ai’e disposed tx> &dmiK,and the mspet^We 

of tlK birthright and the blessing which he 
ledklessly til^w awa}^that gives the interest to the 
story, and rivets our attention to the lesson which it 
contains. The destruction of so many bright hope% 
the dissipation^ of so^many glorious visions, the hope- 
less Seid irrevocable ruin of one so simple and honest 
and open-hearted — what can be more touching than 
this ? And hence it is that we seem to hear ringing 
sharply above the most piercing shrieks of paid, and 
the loudest wailings of grief, that one exceeding bitter 
cry, uttered in the agony of despair, ‘ Bless me, even 
me also, O my father.’ 

And perhaps it may be that the narrativef comes 
home with peculiar force to^ourselvcs, that we are con- 
scious of some*crisis in our own lives,* recall some 
incident ki thc,careei^of others whom we have known 
and loved, which reminds us oftly tjpo painfully of the 
fate of Esau, and gives point to the lessOn. Is it so 
with any of us ? May it not be so in some d^ree or. 
other with most or all of us ? Or is it a mere form 
that we bewail our manifold sins and wickednesses ; 
that we confess the remembrance of them to be 
grievous unto us, the burden intolerable ? Have we 
not each our special temptation, our besetting sin? 
And it may be that at one time or other this hi^p 
culminated in some act, more heinous than we had 
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8tiD|>osad jpiesslble^soffle breiidi of tins ^ ^e, ^ 

truiji, or of purity, accordiflf to oi«“ip«gyi t^la^tllfk 
riori — ^oae s^ct urhicii h^s seemed to shut us out froiki 
the presence of God, and to It^ve us to dsuckness an4 
dpspair. And then at length we have learnt indoor 
letter anguish 4o measure the es^eedi^ great value 
<!tf that heavenly birthright, 'which aa sons of God we 
have inherited only to spurn and to set ant nat^ht, 
and— in rem'^rse, if not in penitence — have otriv^ « by 
the infportunity of our cries to arrest tlie blessing, pfe 
it has passed away from us for ever. 

I need scarcely dwell on the character of Esaw, as 
it is painted in ’the sacred narrative. Making allow- 
ance for the rude habits of the patriarchal age, he is 

m 

not essentially difiH'rent in character from a very large 

• f 

number among* ourselves. He has just the same 
virtues, and just the same fault% He* is the father’s 
favourite son. He, is ftorn to great hopes. He has 
brilliant prthpects 'before him. • His career is in his 
own hands. His lot may well be envied by others. 
But all is thrown away upon him. He is reckless of 
his opportunities. He is insensible to his blessings. 
He loses everything by one desperate act of folly. 
He finds out too late the value of what he has lost 
He would give anything to recover it, when recovering 
it IS hopeless. And yet his cheuacter is far from 
utterly vicious. Of such a man we might say, that 
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life is no onfe’s enemy but his own. If his fta(l]|^ss!cWis 
am sttong,*his impulses for good are strong also. If 
he is reckless and ‘i!indisciplined, he is simj^le and 
honest and op^-hearted. He is in short not so very 
mnch worse — ^pethaps not at all worse — than a ^rfeht 
number, who are admired and loved among ourselves, 
and whose manifest faOlt% are forgiven for the sake 
of mnny rough virtues and generous affections. 

Nor do I think that the guilt of Esau will seem so 
much deeper in comparison with that which we may 
incur, when we consider the nature of the privilege 
vdrich he despised, of the blessing which he threw 
away. True it is that the promise which per^ned to 
Esau — the promise given to Abraham and renewed to 
Isaac — was something more than the possession of 
lands and docks and houses; that his birth’,][ght 
implied ‘more* than' mere rank or wealth or earthly 
power. He knew that by virtue cof his birthright he 
was destined to be the father of the chosen seed ; that 
in him all the families of the earth should be blessed ; 
that from his race as concerning the flesh Christ was 
to come, the Redeemer of the whole world. This he 
knew, or might have known. This inheritance he 
bartered for a morsel of meat For this he is con- 
demned and branded as a proiane person. 

It was no common offence then of which Esau was 
guilty. It was perhaps as great an offence as in his 
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pQisiliiOit cotild kftvc commUited,' Yet fllfiMif 
giesattr 4^ tihat which we 3 hali comu^ if J^Jl^ 
We despite our tbirthtighc. For have we not ah tn- 
hefitAnce hsore predoup stUlr— we Who are , heirs pjf 
Ood and jdnt-hdr«withChrist-<wi]ijigjemoiegbM^sus 
^an his, for it is a name better^An pif^s aim^of 
daugfatei|t? If he might ♦have been the 
Me$stah*s’%uid, how mi|ch greater is on? jpHvil^gi^ "to 
Whom i» aCjib<ded a far more fntimat^ |:>beause a 
S|i^tdhi, rdatiotiship ? * Whosoever shall do tHe 
of^^yd^ather Which is in heaven, the same is 
brdiher and sister and mother.* Are we temgted for 
some Yoddly consideration, for some momentary 
advantage, for wealth or popularity or fame or ease 
or pleasure, to barter away this brilliant inheritance } 
Is not the jmceVe give as ruinous, the exchange we 
get as worthless, as it was with 8sau f • * 

■fhere are two oircumstances however in the story 
of Esau, which it foay be well* to dwell on more at 
length: for from these we may derive the most 
vahlAbid^sson. Yet at first sight they only perplex 
us. They seem not only to palliate the gfuilt, but 
almost, to obliterate the offence. They lead us to 
look upon him as the victim rather than the culprit, 
as sinned against rather than sinning. Hie hrift of 
these is the circumstance that he is surprised into 
selling his birthright. It Is a momentaiy, unpretoedi.> 
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fells into a snare feid for ibel 

di$|K^ed therefore not to judge him too harshly : we 
4mntiQt regard his o^ence as very heinous. In the 
second pla^, though Jhe loss of the birthright was 
certainly his ‘own act, whatever excuse we may make 
for it, yet yas derived of the blessing by no fault 
oi his. By no reasonabie foresight could he have 
^prevented it. He made some efforts at least to ob- 
tain that blessing. He did not throw it away. He 
was robbed of it. Surely this can not be laid" to his 
charg& Of this at least he is innocent. 

In considering the first of these points, let us ai^ 
ourselves what is meant by being surprised into such 
and such a sinful act — what leads to it, what ^state of 
mind it supposes, how it comes about ? In a certain 
sense indeed lisau is surprised into selling <'Jls birth- 
right. He returns ^rom the field hungiy and faint. 
He asks for food. His brother will not give it hina 
except at the price, of his birUiright. He yields. 
‘ Behold,* he says, ‘ I am at the point to die : and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me ? ’ But is 
this yielding an isolated act? Does it not show a 
defective character ? Does it not betoken a certain 
spiritual depravity, a low, worldly view of his position ? 
He ‘despised his birthright,’ we are told, and therefore 
he is branded as ‘a profene person.* 

For indeed surprise would be utterly powerless, 





«nle$s lihe •ucBafactor; previi^s^y undiii^f^ 
And ^ it is tto extasib for a sinful actj' fU'JIft; 
in any dqg^ee a palUati9a. It ’is rather ^ revelatiba 
of secret depravity in a man, hidden successfully froh^ 
his ne^hbomrs, ignored by, but not unknown ,to,4^&nr^ 
aelf. After the flagrant deed i^ comgiif|:ied, 
may be at a loss to f^ount»for it It is un^^bcplafo^d 
to them an)rthit^ in his previous Chseer.'. But fo 
i^lmseif it'is clear enough. To him. it is noCah isodal^ 
act, but one link m a long chain of evil, • He has beipi 
aware all along that he was sinking into sin. He h^ 
thrust away the troublesome thought, but he haS' 
been aware of it. He has taken no measure,' it may 
be, of the growth of his guilt It has ripened into 
grievous sin unnoticed,, no other sense can it 
have been a surprise to him. For all the while the 
seed, was there, and had taken root, and the 'noxious 
plant was growtn|r' aifd he knew it, and he hid it 
from others, and he would not confess it perhaps 
even to himself. 

Is it||in act of sensuality into which he has been 
betrayed ? One act perhaps, which has poisoned the 
fountains of his spiritual life, which has bound his 
outward existence with heavy chains which he caimot 
shake off. The temptation took him unawares, we say. 
He was startled into sin. But is' this the whole 
account of the matter? Is it. natural is it reasonable, 
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tliM tiiis attoBld be so ? Who shaH daie lo 
SM^ci^ hbtoiy of*that man’s soul, to lay open the 
hidden springs of hie guilt ? Who shall ve#rtuipe *tb 
say what foibidden thoughts he has admitted, perha|» 
welbomed, Kow 'recklessly he has lingered on the 
border lin^^f goo<^ and evil, how longingly he has 
hoirered about the accursed thing, before he dared to 
touch it ? 

Or again, is it a palpable breach of truth or 
honesty ? He has committed some act of fAiud or 
treacheiy, which has destroyed his good naip^,«dlf^ 
ever. How came this to pass ? Were there no ante- 
cedents in his career which led naturally to that 
result ? Had he not contracted a habit, for instance, 
of saying less or more th?^n he meant, of expressing 
an enthusiasm or an interest which Hfe did n^Veel, ctf 
paring down tiie tru^h to fit it into some conventional 
mould, of suppressing a little here or exonerating 
a little there? Or if he fell, not from moral cowardice 
or from the desire to please, but from greed of 
gain, were there not here also insidious influences 
at work ? There are many cases, where the question 
of right is doubtful. These he has dedded in 
his own favour. There are others, wherej if he 
investigated, he might find that he was defrauding 
his ndghbour. These he will not enquire into. He 
will not be dishonest knowinelv. but he will take no 
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imins fityi %rh«i^l(er he is so 9 rf>ot . These 
tM^gliuiinga of his guUt. By these a fra^leat jMlMt 
i» created By degrees he goes^ti from to worsa 
He avails hanneif of hkt superior cunning; he defrauds 
bis ndghbour in little things where hh is sure^Of 
efuiping observation. By this ^e he^^ ^ased 
to reflect honesty hs a thing to be prized ip itshlC. 
To him it is so much capital to trade upon — isuid for 
tfeas purpose 'the semblance is as good as tine reality, 
fittiterlo he has preserved his reputation beforothp^^ 
world. But at length he is surprised, as we sa5', ilMd 
some degrant act of dishonesty. Society ^laj^ hins 
under a ban. His character is irrecoverably lost * 

And so it was with Esau. It was not that one 
act of selling his birthrig^Kt which constituted his 
guilt That wasp but the revelation of his true cha- 
ract«', the summing up, as it werg, of his depravity. 

But fearful as ig thh lesson which this incident 
suggests, it is not half so fearful as that which we 
derive from his subsequent fate. He bartered away 
his birfhpght, but how was it with the blessing ? It 
was by no act of his own that he lost this. There is 
nothing in the narrative which leads us to such a 
supposition. There was no unholy traffic here, no 
profane contempt here. He did not drive the blessing 
away. It went in spite of him. The key to this 
d(iffi<atl^ is found ia tlie allusion in the Epistle to the 
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loss of the blessing is t&eiiB xtipre- 
seated as ^e inevitable consequence of the sale of 
hfs birthright. ‘Ye know that afterwards, when he; 
would have inherited ^e blessing, he was rejected.’ 

fate up ^ a certain point was in his own hands. 

: After that it^\5fas placed beyond his reach. So it was 
Wli» Esau, and so it is always with the downward^; 

, it' 

cqiirse of guilt. We may wade for a time amidst* 

c 

th^ shallows of sin, feeling our footing and heedless 

of danger. A single ste|> more places us 'at 

mercy of the waves, and we are swept away v intcT’the 

ocean of ruin. When we read of God’s hardening 

fhe sinner’s heart, we are perhaps startled at th^ 

phrase, yet there is no doubt that it represents a 

* 

fearful moral truth. Tho^inner after a tim^ peases 
to be his own master. He has coifed a chain about 
him, which binds him hand and foot. He is dragged 

•- (f * 

helplessly down. There is no m^re terrible pass^e 
in classical literature' than that in which the 
poet describes the guilty man trembling in his secret 
soul, as he sees himself falling, falling headlong, un- 
heeded and unsuspected by those nearest to him. 
With a true moral insight he regards this state as 
the just retribution of offended heaven— the heaviest 
punishment which can be inflicted on the most 
heinous g^ilt. Such indeed it is; Translating it into 
the language of Scripture , we should say, that God 



j^nlentd sticdi a man1» heait. Surely 
flot dtll to OPT al^ the terrors of an unsf^ 
however tme those terror^ iway^he — to deter us 
t!ie path 6f guUt The thought that our hearts ahtd 
may be hardened, that we too may shut Aursehnes dfit 
fmm the presence of God, shoi^ be, 9 i}dicient to 
iK^ieck us In our downwards career. 

* And even supposing this deadness should not 
pervade our whole spiritual being, mo-jt n)<^ (he 
yhSdinS: to our special temptation, the indulgenOO in , 
our favoerite sin, stiffen and paralyse some limb of 
other of our moral frame? Do we not every i}pw 
^d th«i see an instance of this ? We are brought in 
contact with some one, whoj thoroughly conscientious 
in most things, keenly sensitive on mjiny points, of 
duty* Is yet hardened in some one point of his moral 

a* 

constitution, seems dead to some* moral virtiffe. Yet 
stleh cases are exceptional. It is the tendency of this 
paralysis to spread. * It seizes on one limb first, but 
presently it extends to all. The moral frame, like 
the bo<^ly, is compacted and knit together in a 
marvellous way. There is a wonderful sympathy 
between limb and limb. ‘Whether one member 
stt^r, all the members suffer with it ; or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it’ 

In what I have said, I have been the 

language of Warning, and not the lat^ptage of despair. 

C S. 2 
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Deltaic is no word of the Christian's voc^ul^iy. So 
lo^ as there is ^any heavenward aspiration, any 
loathing of sin, anyr yearning after better things, 
however slight, however feeble, there is still hope. 
Chbrish thes8 higher feelings. Quench not the Spirjt, 
though it picker famtly and lowly. From these few 
s^ks a bright flame may be kindled, which shall 
cheer your heart, and throw a light upon your path,* 
and guide you home to your heavenly rest. 
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THE CONQUEROR FROM EDOM; 

’ \ ■ * ' ' ' ■ 

. is this *hat comitk from Edom, ivith ^yed 

garments from BozraJit ' * 

Isaiah Ixiii. i. 

Trinity College Chapel, 3 rd Sunday in Lent, 1, 

The feud between Edom and Israel had been long 

• 

and bitter. The descendsyits of the brothers Jacob 
^nd Esau, living^s near neighbours, viewed each other 
with no brotherly or neighbourly eye.* The* conflict 
b^^n at a very early date. When the Israelites, set 
free from Egypt and traversing the desert, asked 
permission to pass through the territory of the 
Edomites, the request was churlishly refused. In 
vain did they plead that they would do no injiuy 
to person or property; that they would avoid fields 
and vineyards and keep to the highway; that th^ 
would even pay for the water which they n%ht drink. 
‘Edom refused to give Israel passage through his 
border; wherefore Israel turned away from him.’ , 


2 — 2 
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^ Wbi <AtMi^ unbirotiherly r^ulse iftits *iicitli«r 
jfovifotten nor fotgiven. Established in tiie iand of 
iunmise, the Ismelites'appear veiy frequently at vratf, 
veiy rarely id alliance, with the Edomites. ‘ Who will 
lea4 me into*^ th«f strong city ? Who will bring me 
into Edom^t fWilt jiot Thou, O God, go forth with 
hosts ?' This is the* climax of the Psalmist’s 
prayer — repeated in two different psalms — when 
Israel is engaged in a fierce contest with this brother 
tribe. 

And this hereditary feud continued to th*^test 
days of Israel, now smouldering treacherously and 
now bursting out into flames — a feud far worse than 
the generous antagonism of declared enemies. For 
there is always a wretched meanness, a low malice, 
an exc^geration of bitterness — arising out of ( Jb false 
position— in the quarrels of those, whom God tad 
nature have intended to be friends. It is when twb 
peoples of the same race and language go to war, 
when a nation is divided against itself by civil dis- 
sensions, when members of one family fall out, that 
the worst passions of man’s nature have full play. 

But it was in the day of Israel’s deepest sorrow, 
that Edom’s iniquity reached its climax. When their 
sharpest pang overtook the Israelites, when their 
enemies beleaguered them, when riteir palaces were 
rifled and their walls thrown down, when thdr sons 



Mid iMNrIllLUghtefs wett sw«pt awiii;^ ii^tOi,ca|rtsjh^ 
8QKae chaiigifr m%fet liave been Ifoked, lip in 4^ 
aMHade 0f tke Edhmitei. Siitely now thit mmuikt 
was come, when past* ieiuries and long-emint^nired 
leuda shooid be forgotten, when tl|e Vue frs^rnnH 
tove should well up in their heart|f, wheai.b|t>tller ou&e 
more should run to meet 'brother, and em^ni|ce t||m 
and fall on bis nedc «|^d kiss him. But, unlike Ito 
liiefather, had row no tendemeiMi''ne coair^ 

passidh for I ^raci's sorrow. With a fiendish 
looked on at the catastrophe. The great Babylonian 
conqueior was delivering him from a damgaroiis 
enemy,^ a troublesome neighbour — a trouldesoiiie 
brother, it might be said, but what cared be for 
this ? Who made him his brother’s k^per ? It was ^ 
this heardess display of cruel satisfaction, which called 
lorth the bitter cry for vengeance fron» the Sxiles cm 
the banks cd* the Euphrates, interrupting so strai^cdy 
the plaintive elegy bf the mourners : ' Remember the 
children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jerusalem ; 
how they said, Down with it, down with it, even to 
the ground.’ 

Then it was, in the hour of Israel’s humiliation, 
that Edom ‘stood on the other side;’ that ‘in the 
day that the stranger carried away captive Israel’s 
forces and foreigners entered into his gates,’ Edom 
was 'even as one of them that ‘ in the day of their 
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^<£$tjructi(^ ' Edom * rqoiced over the iSiilc^esi of 
Jiiidah,* ahd^'in the day of distress spake proudly;* , 
that Edom ‘ stood in '^the cross'Way to cut off them 
tiiht did escd^e.’ 

It was for this' that the prophet Obadiah predicted 
A ifArible Vcngeanoe on this unfeeling race. * The 
<la^ of the Lord is near' upon all the heathen : as 
thou hast done, it shall be^ done unto thee: thy 
reward shall return upon thine own head.’ ‘The 
house pf Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of jfp^^h 
a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble, they 
shall kindle in them, and devour them.' It was for 
this that the two great prophets of the fall j^nd cap- 
tivity, the one an exile op the banks of the Chebar, 
the other lingering still among the ruins of the holy 
city, Ezekiel and Jeremiah, the strophe a^ji^ anti> 
strophe ^sf thfc sam6 tragedy, ‘ deep answering deep ’ 
(as it has been said) ‘across the Assyrian desert,’ join 
in denouncing God’s judgment* on the ofFendiiig 
Edom. 

And in this chorus of inspired utterances, early 
and late, the voice of the Evangelic prophet is not 
silent. Raising his eyes, he sees approaching from 
the south-eastern frontier, from the direction of Edom, 
and of Bozrah the capital of E^om, a sublime form, 
as of some mighty hero, advancing With majestic step, 
and clad in the scarlet robes df a victorious captain. 
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Awed alt tie sig^it, he^ asks, ‘ Who is this that 
from Edom, with dyed garments from B«^rah 
that is glorious in His apparel, travelling in the great- 
ness of His strength ? ’ A voice replies, ' I am He 
that speaketh in righteousness, mighty to save.* It is 
the just and upright judge, the ^rriblp .avenger, the 
powerful and saving ally,*the triumphant king, the 
Lord Jehovah Himsel/. As the sublime form ap- 
proaches, the prophet sees that His scarlet robes are 
reekin|f with purple stains. Again he asks, ‘Whertf-, 
fore art Thou red in Thine apparel, and Thy garments 
like Iiim that treadeth the wine-fat ?' , the 

voice replies to his question. The winepress is* the 
visitation of God’s wrath: the purple stains are the 
blood of slaughtered enemies, tramplqd and crushed 
under foot by H!s heavy judgments. ‘ I have trodden 
the winepress alone; and of tlae people tltere was 
none with Me : fon I will tread them in Mine anger, 
and trample them "in My fury ; and their blood shall 
be sprinkled upon My garments, and I will stain all 
My raimmit. For the day of vengeance is in Mine 
heart, and the year of My redeemed is come.’ 

This then is the force of the passage. It is a 
prophetic announcement of Israel’s triumph at the 
moment of Israel’s deepest humiliation ; a prophetic 
denunciation of vengeance on Israel’s enemies, when 
those enemies were proudly triumphing over their 
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psoAXtRiat foe. The chief offender, ^e bittmst^d 
it»(^ insdent foei is Edom, Israel’s brothn- Edomir 
|ti foe day of vengeance Edom’s punishment foall be 
foe greatest^ because her crime was so unnatural, her 
hosftility so uncalled for. Though the horizon i$ now 
dark ai\d^ storm3^, though all hope seems to have 
Vs^ished, though Israel ‘stands alone among the 
nations, while her enemies are many and strong and 
unscrupulous, yet there is One Whose arm is all 
powerful, One Whose aid is never invoked and qpver 
rendered in vain, One Who will silence all f ^.xOlence 
and crush all opposition, the never-failing ally ol 
Israel, the Lord Jehovah Himself. This reliance on 
Gk>d alone in the absence of all human aid is foe 
leading idea of the passage. Again and again it is 
reiterated, ‘I have trodden the winepress atfjiie. Of 
the people thfre wss none with Me. I looked, and 
there was none to help ; I wondered that there was 
none to uphold. Therefore Mine own arm Inrought 
salvation unto Mel’ 

And yet in contrast to the feebleness and {M’ostra- 
tion of Israel, Edom possessed just those advantages 
which seemed calculated to secure success in her 
enterprises, and impunity in her insolence. In two 
most important respects Edom was favourably cir- 
cumstanced among the nations around. Her positimt 
was strong, and her inhabitants were sagacious. 
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^ ]|^4oai aiamg. Her Ibitresser vrern'litlill 
k^pn^idble »ritlr &e uppHancas of knd^ 

1%e most famous of her stroi^'holds, the n$ci>boitiM 
city dT Petra> the won*der*of modem travelers, is ofll^ 
aocesidhle by one narrot/ goi^, whidi^is eai^'dv^ 
^ded. The strength of Edpm^is m^p^e^than once 
cdebrated by the Israelite prophets. ‘ThpU that 
darellest hi the clefts of the rocks,’ ‘thou estal^il 
as the eagle, thou settest ihy ne^Aunong the 
stars.’* ‘Who wi!l lead me into the stidng eityi? 
Who wifl bring me into Edom ?’ 

But Edom* was not only strong, Edom was wise 
also. The wisdom of Edom was proverbial. 

Ihe sacted historian wishes to extol the wisdom of 
Solomon, he cannot do so Jietter than by saying that 
it ‘ exceb the wkdom of all the children of the East 
country,’ that is, of these Edom^es. ‘^hall •! not in 
that day,’ writes ObacRah again, ‘destroy the wise 
men out of Edom, and understanding out of the 
mmmt of Esau ?’ ‘ Concerning Edom,’ says Jeremiah 
also, ‘^ui9 saith the Lord of Hosts; is wisdeun no 
more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the 
prudent ? Is their wisdom vanished ? ’ In this lend 
also seems to be laid the scene of that marvellous 
book, in which human and divine wisdom are con* 
fronted, and the perplexing problems of human life 
are discussed with such profound intuition. The 
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ioteirlocatfirti of the Book of Job are cBlefljp, if tK>t 
solely, Edbtnites. And still after the lapse of centuries 
tllis ' nation seems td have retained its character. 
Btom Idumea came ‘that fox,' the second Herod'— 
the crafty son of a crafty father — retaining the peculiar 
gift of his race, though degrading it into an instrument 
of licentiousness and cruelty. 

Against these advantage's of Edom combined, 
a^inst the strength of the strong and the wisdom 
of the wise, Israel, fallen and desolate, had ov^-^lspe, 
one ally only. But her faith in this ally rides'^ji^mph- 
aht over all present disasters and all dark forebodings. 
The prophet’s voice assures her of complete victory ; 
and the later history of the nation is the answer to 
this appeal. ^ 

I have explained 
because front very cearly times it has sufiered much 
from misinterpretation. It lias h^en supposed that 
the prophet’s words refer immediately to the scene 
on Calvary; that the figure seen approaching is 
our Lord Himself ; that the solitary treading of the 
winepress represents His submission to the Father’s 
wrath endured for our redemption. I think it will be 
plain from what has been said, that this view does 
not at all meet the requirements of the context. I 
think it will , be seen, also, that the image of tread- 
ing the winepress, till the garment’s of the treader lu-e 


the passage ’thus alt>^ength, 
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TtfGi CONQUEROR FlU^ C|)OM* 




drenchtiS wfth the blood <rf the crushed grape-ohisStm^ 
must signify, riot the endurance of punidEtiuent, 'hm 
the infliction of punishment. *And, if so, we need 
not stop hete to enquire whether in any proper or 
neural sdtise our Blessed Lord covUd be s^d to 
endure the Father’.s wrath when «He ended a Ijfe of 
dplf-devotion by this sublime act of self*sacrifice, 
which was the fuifllmeqt of His Father'^s will. 

'^^Far diflerent.is the lesson which the Icirt sets 
forih. *It is the ichson of dependence on God’s hdlp, 
in desertion and loneliness, against enemies the most 
powerful an<i sagacious, amid circumstances the mpst 
adverse,^ despite all the calculations of human fore-^ 
sight. In some respects we cannot apply the prophet’s 
words to ourselves without limitatiou pr correction. 
The Gospel has* supplanted the Law. The Israel 
after the spirit has taken the place of tlss Isr&l after 
the flesh. The psophet’s utterance expresses the 
indignant cry of an outraged people demanding 
justice on their enemies, the indomitable enthusiasm 
of a nation yearning for the restitution of its national 
life by the mighty arm of the national and yet omni- 
present, omnipotent God. To ourselves all ihen are 
fellow-countrymen, are brothers in Christ. A laiger, 
more comprehensive, more spiritual ‘conception of 
God’s triumphs is vouchsafed in the Gospel. Our 
vision is enlarged ; our point of view is changed ; 
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Init Ibe DMtin iesson of the passage — 1h£ of 

Itindibeas, the ttvBst in God, the assurance of victory*^ 
has the same binding force now as then. 

Zt may be that the interpretation of the passage, 
to ' which I* hfive already referred, has led other 
Churches »b^«ides pur own to select this passage in 
place of one of the Episfles in Passion Week. But^ 
whatever motives may have , influenced the choice, it 
is very appropriate for that solemn season. I do not 
mean only that, as speaking of a redemption,* it may 
be taken to have a Messianic reference, but that it sets 
forth the very lesson, of which the scene* on Calvary 
wras the most signal manifestation ever held out to a 
sinning, suffering world. The Passion and Death of 
Christ were preeminently the victory of loneliness 
through faith in the power of the lihseen Jd. He, 
Who had gaitheredr about Him admiring multitudes 
in Galilee, Who had been accompanied from village 
to village, and from city to city, by eager and attentive 
throngs, now at length in the hour of deepest trials in 
tile face of cruel sufferings and ignominious death, was 
abandoned by all. Loneliness, entire lonelinests, only 
the mo’re painful by contrast with the crowded audi- 
ences and the enthusiastic welcomes of the was 
the keenest pang of that painful crisi& In the agony 
of Gethsemane His nearest and best beloved disciples 
could not even watch with Him for a single hour. 
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Him ai^d fled^ Aad i$o cruel tsuuts 
soMiers, the insolent ribal^i^ of* the Jewish mohk tW 
cold injustice of Pilate, the booted hatred of Chdaphas, 
were encountered and endhred, without one frien4tjr 
eye to gladden Him or one frieni^y voice to co^jsole 
Him ; dll at length, #hen His sufferings had rtiched 
their climax, and the ag 9 ny of death was /Qjpon Him, 
ett«|A the Fathc- Himself seemed for tibe raoh^t to 
have viiled His face, and in anguish ctf spirit 
cried, 'My God. My God, why hast Thou forsakcm 
Me?’ In that kwful solitude the triumph over the 
enemies of God was complete — the triumph over sm, 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil. For then, 
when He was all alone, the Almighty Conqueror drew 
near, with arm iipraised to maintain the righteous 
cause, even as of old He was seen in the pthpheps 
vision approaching from Edom. ' I looked and there 
was none to help.’ ‘‘Who is this that cometh ? This 
that Is glorious in His apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of His strength ? ’ * 1 am He that speaketh, 
in righteousness, mighty to save.’ 

And so also it must be with us. Our most her(^ 
achievements, our most signal victories, must be 
wrought in solitude. With God, and God alon^ <m 
oor side, we must fight, and we must conquer. There 
is indeed' a solitude, which is due to our own &u!t% 
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arises from a cold or churlish disposition, from 
,oar imperfect s 3 rmjj?,thy, from our indolence or odr 
selfi^uiess. We notrunfrequently hear persons corn* 
plain that they are misunderstood or neglected, that 
nd one seems to care for them, that they are very 

e 1 

lonely in ^he^ world j when they have taken no pains 
to consult the w^l-being, or win the affections, erf 
othei% It is not of this loneliness that 1 speak. 

But there is also the loneliness of a great moral 
pur|x>se. A man steps forward as the advocate of 
some* forgotten truth, or the champion of some ne- 
glected cause. Or he devotes himself to the reform 
of some flagrant social abuse, or to the amelioration 
<rf some degraded class. The truth, the justice, the 
expediency, of his cause'seem to him very manifest 
He sets about his work with high* hopes. ^eels 
confdqnt of enlisting the sympathies, and securing 
the aid, of all honest and* fair-judging men. lie 
forecasts a complete and speedy triumph. But his 
bright anticipations soon fade into the sickly light 
of experience. He encounters prejudice, ignorance, 
misunderstanding, the inertia of habit and the obsti- 
nacy of self-interest, secret obloquy and open antago- 
nism, a thousand, unforeseen difficulties lying across 
his path. Each fresh effort seems to start some new 
form of opposition. At length, worn out and des- 
ponding, he begins to ask himself, whether it is worth 
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while '{prsai^aring at so much cost, whethet* 
bound by any obligfaticM} to so vast a self-aacr^cfi, 
whether success is not wholly bejrolKi his reabh, 
whether tie may not be wrong and others right 
after all, for who is he against so many? Therfil? 
the trial of his hercrism : then is the^di^iplme of 
his faith. In this hour of- loneliness the prypheric 
vision will be his comfort and stay. He sees the 
form of the Almighty Conqueror. emeigi% faom the 
moral confusion of his soul, fiom the gloom of de- 
traction and despair. He feels that, though "alone, 
he is not alone. . He knows that his victory is secure. 
He, Who rpeaks in righteousness, will maintaifi the 
righteous cause. He, Who is mighty to save, will 
rescue him from the perplexity of his position. *1 
looked, and there was none to help ; and I wondered 
that there was none to uphold : {herefqre Mme own 
arm broii^ht salvation Uhto Me.’ 

1 will take one more example. It is not now the 
loneliness of a great purpose which must be worked 
out without the sympathy of others, but the loneliness 
of a sinful temptation, which must be fought and 
conquered in the secrecy of our own heart. For the 
struggle with temptation, whatever form our special 
temptation may take, must be, in most cases and at 
most seasons, of this kind. The companionship o{ 
friends, the experience and advice oi Wise counsellors, 
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Imt iMStit k will be «eiy little. Our own temi^ttttliji^ 
d«|)ends too much on our character, has too greit 
individuality, is«»too much part of oursdves, to be 
Oommunicated absolutely and unreservedly to others^ 
^even if,it wer« righ^so to communicate it. The fight 
must be fought, in solitifde. The combat must be 
single-handed. Against the subtle disguises' under 
wduch our foe seeks to ensnare and ruin us, against 
the sudden surprises by which he would strike us 
down unawares, against the harassing doubts which 
tempt us to elude the combat, whispering that expe- 
diency alone has value and that sifi is no sin, against 
the despair of a protracted and wearisome struggle 
with our worst self, we must fight alone. Alone and 
yet not alone. We shall have the consciousness oT^^n 
Almiglfty Presence/ encouraging, sustaining, strength- 
ening us; the vision of the Lgrd of Hosts, Who 
triumphs over all opposition, and tramples down all 
temptation under foot, as the purple clusters are 
crushed in the winepress. ‘ 1 looked, and there was 
none to help ; and I wondered that there was none to 
uphold: therefore Mine own arm brought salvaticHf 
unto Me.’ 

In the lonely championship of rig^t and truth 
against foes without, in the lonely struggle against 
temptation and trial within, may this consciousness. 
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this vision, vouchsafed to us — the vision of! 

Who is glorious in His apparel. Who travels in 
greatness of His strength ; the tonsciousness of Him, 
Who speaketh in righteousness, and is mighty to 
save. 
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PURITY OF UE^RT. 

Bltssed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God. 

S. Matthew v. 8. 

Trinity College Chapel, 3rd Sunday after Easter, 1870. 

An eminerft living writer on ethical and kindred 
■fBubjects^viewing the matter from without, coiftpains 
of the misuse*' whiefe Christig^is make of the moral 
teaching of the New Testament He urges with 
great cogency that it was ‘ not announced or intended, 
as a complete doctrine of morals that ‘ the Gospel 
always refers to a pre-existing morality and confines 
its precepts to the particulars in which that morality 
was to be corrected or superseded by a wider and 
higher.’ He therefore condemns that exclusiveness, 
which refuses to accept any moral lessons except 
such as are enforced by the letter of the Evangelic or 
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Apostolic writings* ‘ TUey contain and wero 
to contain/ he repeats, ^only ji part of the tarnth ; 
many essential elements of ithe highest morality are 
among the things which are not provided for, nor 
intended to be provided for, in the recorded deliver- 
ances of the Founder of Ch/istlat#ty.' * * 

I think that few *vho have thought oirer the 
subject will deny that* this statement (joatains an 
important trutli, though they would wish ♦hat the 
form of expression were sc^mewhat modified/ Cer- 
tainly o!ir Lord and His Apostles do assume an 
existing code of morals, more or less im; erfect 
They could hardly have done otherwise. So far as 
this code satisfied the demands of the highest truth, 
they held it unnecessary to dwell at length on lessons 
which were already adeqjately taught. It jvas to 
those points in which it failed, in which any code 
built merely upon fhe requirements of society must 
necessarily fail, that the first teachers of Christianity 
chiefly directed their attention. And if we would 
truly understand their meaning, we must place our- 
selves in their position, we must assume what they 
assumed, and not attempt to build up their super- 
structure without any regard to the foundation on 
which it was laid. 

To take an instance of this; the duty to the State, 
as the writer, whom I have already quoted, observes, 

3—2 
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and as is well known, ‘held a disproportionate^ place' 
in the ethical teaching of the ancients — so large a 
place indeed as to be even dangerous to the moral 
gro)vth of the individual. It is no wonder therefore 
if our Lord and His Apostles say but little on this 
subject. Wlfa'c thej<do say however, shows, as clearly 
as words can show, that they recognised in all their 
fulness the claims of public order on the subject. 
The restlessness of the Jews in Jud<ea found no 
countenance in the teaching of our Lord; the rest- 
lessness of the Judaic Christians in Rome was de- 
nounced in the language of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. ‘ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and to God the things that are God's' — this is the 
answer given in the one case. 'Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers : the powers t)iat be, 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation' — 
this is the strong rebuke administered in the other. 
If therefore politics, strictly so called, do not occupy 
any space in the sayings of our Lord or in the 
writings of the Apostles, it is not because their 
claims are ignored, but because it was rather the 
ethical function of the Gospel to deepen the founda- 
tions, and enforce the sanctions, of morality generally; 
and only so far to deal with individual elements, as 
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there %as*some great and signal deficiency in 
existing moral standard. 

* The remark, to which I referred at the commence- 
ment, appears to me to be of great importance ;^and 
it is the more weighty, because, though having a high 
apologetic value, it proceeds tv>t from S, Christian 
apologist, but from an external observer, who criticises 
the ethics of the Gosyel with at least a dispassionate 
freedom. 

The fact if tli.it in applying, the ethical teaching 
of the Gospel to ourselves, and indeed throughout the 
whole domain of Christian practice, we must give 
free seppe to our Christian consciousness. In other 
words, for regulating the .details of our conduct, we 
must refer to our morrfl faculty, as refined and 
heightened 'ry the teaching of the Gospel ; we must 
not expect to find a special pftcept 1:o meet every 
special occasion. ‘We must trust to the promise of 
the Si>irit, which Christ has given to His disciples. 
The pregnant maxim of S. Paul, penetrating as it 
does into every province in which human judgment 
can exercise itself, is nowhere more important than 
here: ‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’ 
Act on the literal sense of one of our Lord’s precepts 
delivered in this Sermon on the Mount, from which 
my text is taken, ‘Whosoever sheill compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain,’ on all occasions, <u^ 
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you will bring confusion on yourself; but (.receive 
such precepts as Jthey were intended to be received, 
^ parables or types of the right temper of mincf, as 
owrective of the self-assertion, on which human 
morality can put no adequate check, which it even 
tei^s to fostcf — in ^hort, take the kernel and not the 
husk of the precept — and you will produce harmony 
in your moral being. 

I spoke of duties to the State as being assumed 
rather than enforced in the moral teaching of the 
New Testament. But it is obvious that this principle 
of tacit assumption may be and must be applied 
much further. There are many other valuable 
elements of morality, on which the Gospel does not 
lay any specic(J stress, simply because the teaching of 
common life enforces these with sufficient dist %ctness, 
and tliC/ ther^efore do not need such external support. 
There are some virtues, which , a man learns to 
practise in self-defence. There are others, which 
society exacts as a condition of membership, having 
learnt by experience that it cannot hold together 
without their general recognition. Of the first kind 
are courage, self-reliance, the assertion of one’s own 
rights, the sense of personal dignity. In these re- 
spects the danger is generally on the side of excess 
rather than of defect; the tendency is to mere self- 
will, mere self-assertion, to a stubborn resistance and 
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disregard Ibf the feelings, the weaknc$ses, the 
of others. Of the second kind is honesty, v^hidx, 
though antagonistic to a mari*s natural selfishness, is 
yet imposed upon him by* the imperious law of the 
community in which he moves and on which be is 
dependent Such virtues as tlKse th& Gospel does 
not ignore. On the contrary, it assumes them as the 
simplest elements of a,raoral life. And uo denuncia- 
tions are mori; severe, than those utteild by our 
Lord against the religious leaders of the people^ 
notwilhstatiding their lofty pretensions had not yet 
mastered these first lessons of morality. But it is 
not on such points that its efforts are concentrated. 
The rough teaching of cpmmon life would supply 
what was needed here. I hc pressure* of social con- 
straint would exercise a discipline, the more effective, 
because constant and inexorable in* its demands. 
This class of virtlics society could understand and 
could enforce. 

But beyond and above these lies a whole region 
of moral life, on which social restraint, whether as 
law or as public opinion, or in any other form, exer- 
cises no effective control at all. And it is just here 
that the Gospel interposes to supplement and to 
superadd. If you analyse the ethical teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount, you will find that it is almost 
wholly addressed to supplying this defect Its moral 
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%aiin may be said to bfe twofold j'tfirst, to itlbuI<Sa.te the 
li^ue of motive as distinct from the outward act, the 
realisation ; in short, to teach that for the individual 
hiinself the, goodness or the badness of his conduct 
is wholly independent of its actual effects, and springs 
from the inward intention, and from this alone ; and, 
secondly, to emphasize the importance of certain 
moral elements, to which no, appreciable place was 
assigned in the prevailing ethical code of the day, and 
which,, were, and ever are, in imminent danger of 
being trampled under foot in the race of life, unless 
borne up by some higher sanction — such as humility, 
forgiveness, patient endurance, sympathy with poverty 
and weakness, and the like. Thus the Sermon on 
the Mount is preeminently* corrective arid supplemen- 
tary in its ethical teaching. It is riecessarir .\so. It 
was addressed, not to the dregs of society, who needed 
to be instructed in the first principles of morality, but 
to the disciples, who certainly accepted and practised 
the best moral teaching of the day, who were destined 
to be the salt of the earth, and who therefore must 
aim at a more perfect standard. 

And, if you turn to the Beatitudes, you will find 
that they, one and all, refer to those moral qualities, 
of which as a rule society takes no cognisance, and 
to which it offers no rewards, either because it deals 
only with external acts and cannot reach motives, or 
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because th&e qualiti^ in themselves ar^ the reverse 
of obtrusive, and do not press their claims w clamiw 
for recognition. It is on thos6 who suffer patiently 
and unrepiningly for the fight, on those who are 
gentle or forgiving towards others, oij those who are 
forgetful and depreciatory of s^f, on# these whose 
study it is to cleanse anif purify their hearts, with 
whom the pursuit of righteousness is a passion, who 
hunger and Ui^r^t after it. impelled as it Were by a 
strong inward rr^^v^jg to follow it on its own aqcoujit, 
and regardless of any ad/antagt\s in the way of 
reputation, or of influence, which 't may accidentally 
bestow— it is on these, and such as these, that the 
blessing is pronounced. 

Of these Beatitudes, the one which I have taken 
for my text inosf strikingly illustrates what has been 
said. ^Blessed are the pure in Ifeart: for thSy shall 
see God.' It is >ust here that social morality is 
signally defective. * It will enter its protest against 
the more flagrant violations of this duty, because 
they tend to disturb social order, and to introduce 
confusion into common life. But of purity, in and 
for itself, it shows in many ways that it takes little or 
no cognisance. It shows this by the uneven measure 
of justice which it deals out to the two sexes, by 
the stern inexorable punishment of such sins in the 
one, and the almost complete impunity which it 
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offers to the other. It shows it by its wbrship of the 
memory of some famous character, brilliant perhaps 
in literature or in politics, but profligate in life. It 
shows it by its lavish favours bestowed on some 
serial idol of the day, whose only claim is a winning 
manner or.g. brilliant address, whose life is utterly 
and hopelessly corrupt, in whose heart impurity has 
gathered around it other demons hateful as itself, 
selfishness, cruelty, deceit, meanness in all its forms 
(for impurity always will seek such alliances for 
protection and sympathy), whose conduct has de- 
graded and ruined many an individual soul, and by 
their ruin steeped whole households in misery. Of 
purity of heart social morality does not and cannot 
take any ac<;ount. For purity of conduct indeed it 
professes a formal respect ; but not htf \ does it 
bestovfr its favours and its rewards. 

And in fact no reward, whiclj the world has in its 
power to bestow, would be at all adequate to meet 
the case. Material advantages — ^wealth, pleasure, re- 
nown, popularity, influence — these are its best and 
choicest gifts. But purity of heart seeks not these. 
Purity of heart breathes another atmosphere, lives in 
another world, exercises other faculties, pursues other 
aims. And commensurate with its aims is its reward 
— not a substantial reward as men regard substantial, 
but yet very real, because alone satisfying, alone 
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lasting, «Iorfe Independent of time and ciicums|anfi|i„ 
To the pure in heart, it is given to stand face to ftoe 
before the Eternal Presence — the veil which shrouds 
Him from the common eye being withdrawn, and the 
ineffable glory, which none besides njay see, stream- 
ing upon them with undimmed sglendo^H:, •Their^ is 
the indwelling of the Spirit,’that 

doth piefer 

Befoa' all ter/jpJes uprigli. heart and pur(;i, 

To them is vourh'i.i.'Ld in th» ir journey through iiffi 
the presence of the tioly Thing moving with them 
night and day. In the strength of this presence 
they ride onward 

iSliattenng all evil customs everywhere; 

% 

until they reach their goal and Heaven receives them 
into its gloi_y ; afid they are crowned as kings 
Far in the spiritual cRy. • * 

‘Blessed are the pare in heart: for they shall see 
God.’ 

And will not even the limited experience of many 
here witness that such a quest so rewarded is no mere 
poetical fiction, no idle play of the imagination, but 
an eminently deep religious truth, of great practical 
moment to us all.^ Have you not felt, that according 
as you have allowed any sullying influence to stain 
your heart, and to dim its purity, just in the same 
degree your spiritual vision has become clouded over, 
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the scales have thickened upon it, and thd* Eternal 
Presence has withdrawn Himself in a veil of mist, and 
you have looked in' vain and have not found, and 
your greatest, truest joy and comfort and hope has 

f. 

vanished from, you ? Was it deceit ? Was it selfish- 
ness ? Wasc it pr«le ? Was it impurity in a stricter 
sense, indulgence in tainted thoughts or indulgence 
in forbidden deeds ? Cannot you trace the process, 
if you will give it a moment’s reflection, how the cloud 
gathered and darkened, till the light is wholly shut 
out, except that now and then in your clearer mo- 
ments it flashes in upon you with a painful brightness, 
piercing through the screen of clouds and revealing 
to you the depth of your degradation and loss ? Or 
on the other- hand can yAu not bear witness, how each 
stedfast determination to put away the ace Srsed thing, 
each renewed effort to cleanse and purify your heart, 
has brought with it a fresh aceession of light, has 
given you a keener vision of the spiritual world, has 
removed a film from your eye and a load from your 
spirit, has brought you joy and lightness of heart, 
because it has placed you nearer to God and to the 
glory of His presence? 

And, if this is so ; if this intimate knowledge of 
the highest truths is vouchsafed, not to acute powers 
of reasoning, not to vast -stores of information, not to 
critical sagacity or theological attainments, not to 
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poetical genius or ScientiPe culture, not to any or t<l 
all of these, but to purity of heart alone, then surdjr 
this should be the one paranaoilnt aim of our lives, 
which we should pursue with the unswerving zeal and 
enthusiasm of a master passion. If the task is great, 
the reward is great also. A stcM# and cigdVous self- 
discipline Ls the first condition of success. This in- 
deed is not a fashionable doctrine. It is tl» fashion 
of the day to assert the c’aims of individual liberty iu 
extravagant terms, a:»d yet to ignoi'c, or almost ignore, 
self-discipline, self-renunciation, without which the 
liberty of the individual becomes intolerable to him- 
self and t-o society. Remember that the most perfect 
self-command is the truest fr.eedom ; that the Apostle 
of Liberty himself sets the* example ol» keeping his 
body in subjection. Do not therefore be led away 
by any commonplaces about libei'fy ; but assert your 
legitimate commanch over yourself and keep it. The 
discipline which yo*u enforce upon yourself is a 
thousand times more effective, than the discipline 
imposed from without. Provide yourself with healthy 
occupations. With healthy recreations for the body, 
if you will ; but, still more, with healthy studies and 
ideas for the mind ; and, above all, with healthy affec- 
tions and sympathies for the heart. Seek what is 
healthy in all things : seek what is fresh and simple 
and transparently pure and guileless. Avoid all 
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taint of corruptness. Experience has*taug[ht you 
how difficult it is to dislodge a corrupt idea from 
your heart, when it ‘has once found a place there ; 
how will it recur again and again, even though your 
better nature revolts against it and you give it 'Ho 
encouragtnveot 'Shore is a fatal vitality about such 
elements of corruptness.' You can recall what is 
noble and elevating only \yith an effort; what is 
sullied and degrading will present itself unbidden to 
your ^thought. The law of the moral world is ana- 
logous to the law of the physical. Disease spreads 
apace by contact; health has no such spontaneous 
power of diffusing itself. Therefore it is ,of vital 
importance to shun any tainting influence, as a 
plague-spot :» to shun it In your intellectual studies, 
and to shun it in your social life, ’fo cultivate s\lf- 
controf, to give yoArself healthy employment, and to 
avoid corrupting associations — these three are con- 
ditions of success in the great tjuest to which you 
have bound yourself. But another still remains. 
Cultivate your spiritual faculties by prayer and 
meditation. The higher parts of our nature, because 
the most subtle, are also the most sensitive. If our 
intellectual capacities become enfeebled and ulti- 
mately paralyzed by neglect or misuse, much more 
our spiritual. Here again I appeal to your own 
experience. Can you not bear witness how very 
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soon camlesihess and indifference in spiritual mattery 
tells upon your spiritual nature, how very soon a 
torpor cre«p>s over it, . if you ’ neglect your daily 
prayers, or if you go through your religious duties 
in a perfunctory, heartless way ; how very soon your 
whole view of things changes, andtyou begin tacitly 
to ignore the importance of spiritual life, perhaps 
half- consciously to argue with yourself that it may 
be a mere delusii:).!, an idle fancy, after all ? It is just 
because our si)iiitual nature is so highly wrought, 
that it will not suffer any trifling or any negj^lect. A 
true instinct leads the poet to represent his pure ajt^d 
blameless knight as laying his lance against the 
chapel door, and entering and kneeling in prayer, 
when he starts on the quesf which is re»warded with 
the Eternal Vision of Glory. 

Do this, and you will not fail. Vou will dedicate 
to God the sacrifice which pleases Him best — the 
freewill offering of the freshness and purity of early 
manhood : and He in turn will vouchsafe to you the 
one blessing which is the fulfilment of your truest 
aspirations, the crown of human bliss — the vision of 
Himself in unclouded glory. ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God/ 
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TWO SOWINGS AND TWO HARVESTS. 

Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soiveth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life evcrkisting. 

GXlatians vi, jf 

Trinity College cSapel, 24II1 Surfiay after Trinity, iSjfti. 

It may be a matter of question, what defect 

in the Galatian Church was prominent ki S. Paul’s 
mind, when he wrote these words, and what there- 
fore is the exact link of thought which connects them 
with the context. Are they aimed at the niggardli- 
ness of those, who refused to provide proper support 
for their spiritual teachers, or to extend their alms to 
a distant Church suffering from the effects of famine.^ 
Or are they rather directed against others, who 
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vatmting tllemstelves as spiritual, and pt^fessing flp# 
subordinate the letter, the ritual, the law of ordi- 
nances to a higher principle, yefc nevertheless through 
carelessness and self-indulgence were sinking into 
lower depths of license than those whopi they branefed 
as ‘carnal?’ Whatever may have ieen ijip immediate 
motive, it is clear that the words have a "wider 
application, and cannot be cotffined to any one 
development of ^^he fleshly mind. 

This then is th great £)rinciple, which thu text 
enuncifSfes. It extends the law of cause and eflbct, 
which in the physical world is a matter of common 
observation, to tne domain of the moral and theo- 
logical, from which men, whether professedly worldly 
or professedly religious, frofti diverse motives and by 
manifold subterfuges alb^mpt to exclude it It 
dcclaicb that certain courbcs of aefion, certain modes 
of life, entail certain inevitable consequences. It 
pronouiKcs this to be tiue in the region of human 
life, as in the region of external nature, that ‘while 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease;’ true that men do not ‘gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles;' true that, where tares only have 
been sown, ears of wheat will not be gathered into 
the garner. 

I need hardly remind you with what persistency 
and in how many various forms our Lord and His 
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Apostles enforce this lesson ; that God ^kkes? men, if 
we may so say, at their word, deals with them 
according to their alms, matches His gifts to their 
ambitions, bestows on them what they crave and 
wfthholds from them what they despise, and thus 
through * ai\cl in (^emselves works out His great 
purpose of equal retribution. I might point in 
illustration of this to S. Paul’s picture of the Gentile 
world in the opening of the Epistle to the Romans — 
the earliest and most truthful sketch of the philo- 
sophy of religious history — where the degradation 
and decay of the heathen is traced to the wilful per- 
version of their aims and darkening of their hearts, 
which refused to listen to the oracle of conscience 
speaking witliin them, a^'id to the voices of nature 
responding to it from without, till at lengt(-^‘God 
gave them over the expression is thrice repeated, 
as if to designate three successive stages in this re- 
linquishment, three successive plunges in their down- 
ward course — ‘gave them over in the lusts of their 
hearts to unclean ness,’ ‘gave them over to shameful 
affections,’ ‘gave them over’ (last of all) ‘to a reprobate 
mind,’ when the light of the moral sense had been 
utterly quenched, and they revelled in their sin and 
shame, and the corruption was hopeless, irretrievable, 
final. This in S. Paul’s judgment was the outcome 
of that ‘healthy sensuality’ of the Greek, which a 
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modern' writer has recommended to our favourabljfe' 
consideration as an improvement on the morals of 
the Gospel. Judge for yourselves; I will add no 
word to prejudice the verdict. Is this health, is^ it 
culture, is it light, is it life; or is nt, as S. Paul 
teaches, vileness and corrupUon, eftrkne^s and death? 

Or I might turn again for an illustration to the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives. Consider the answer 
to i“he rich man, when the retribution came and the 
plea for mercy v'as urged too late. *Thou in thy 
lifetime reccivedst thy good things.' 1'his is the 
pivot, on which the moral of the parable turns 
They w/irc his good tilings; the things which were 
to him the realization of the ends and aims of life, 
the things on which he had set his licart and for 
which he had spent his energies. They might not be 
‘good things' in themselves. Some of' them might 
be positively bad,* vicious in their processes and 
dangerous in their results ; though for the most part 
they would have a neutral character, as instruments, 
advantages, enjoyments, capable of use and capable 
also of abuse. But to him they represented the ideal 
of life. He saw nothing beyond, desired nothing 
beyond. And he had his desire. God granted to 
him ‘his good things.' He enjoyed them — enjoyed 
them to surfeiting. Whether they answered his ex- 
pectations, whether they did not pall on his palate, 

4—2 
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did not leave a loathing, a dissatisfied fe^lingfb^ind, 
is another matter. The point of the parable is this; 
that, what he soughtf for, that he attained ; that the 
seed, which he had sown, had borne its proper fruit 
in its due season, and that therefore no ground *of 
complaint was lefte He had sown to the flesh ; and 
of the flesh he had reaped, in the present, indolence, 
luxury, magnificence, self-indulgence in its highest 
and its lowest forms; but in the present and in the 
future alike spiritual corruption and spiritual death. 

In the text two great principles are set the one 
against the other — flesh and Spirit, darkness and 
light, life and death. And each man is required to 
make his election between the two. On whichever 
alternative his choice m^y fail, he accepts the dis- 
advantages, as well as the advantages, of tha^ alter- 
native. It would ^DC foolish, as it would 
to understate the disadvantages e-f the nobler choice. 
In the end it will be found true that the yoke is easy 
and that the burden is light ; but a yoke and a 
burden it is and will inevitably be. And the as- 
sumption of this yoke, the shouldering of this burden, 
must vex and gall, and may even agonize with its 
unwonted pressure. Yet, if the child that has been 
indulged in its every whim, that has submitted to no 
restraints, has learnt no lesson of self-denial in 
infancy, may even, as a child, have been less happy, 
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becaxis^more selfish, than other children, and wheil 
it grows out of infancy into boyhood and gets its 
first rude lessons of the triads of life, may find its po- 
sition intolerable ; if the young man, who wastes his 
energies and squanders his means and indulges his 
passions in the vigour and freshness of*ydUth, and 
thus gambles away all the splendid possibilities of 
his maturer age, is not a whit more happy even in 
his present dissipation than his more sober equals, 
eind finds when it is too late that his future is 
irretriev.ibly ruined — the means which might have 
started him fairly in life spent, the intellectual en- 
dowments which would have more than compensated 

the lack of material resources stunted and withered 

• 

by disuse, the whole fibre orhis charactef, his capacity 
of endurance, his* faculty of concentration, his power 
of self-restraint, wasted in prematiJre decay; then by 
analogy — as we look forward, no longer from infancy 
to boyhood, no longfer from early manhood to mature 
age, but from time to eternity, from the life here to 
the life beyond, from the brief transitory elements of 
our existence to the abiding and permanent, or- in 
Apostolic language from the flesh to the Spirit — 
it is only reasonable, only accordant with the lessons 
of common experience, that he who has staked his 
all on the earlier phase of existence, has lived in it 
and for it alone without one thought of the more 
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serious destiny beyond, should, when this <destiny 
overtakes him, be plunged into the agony and despair 
of those who find themselves suddenly confronted 
with a new life, for which they have undergone no 
discipline, with which they have cultivated no sym- 
pathies, to wljich tjjey have made no sacrifices, which 
is utterly alien to their tastes and their habits. This 
analogy will lead us to suspect, that he who is wise 
for the future is not (in any true sense of the word) 
unwise for the present ; that in S. Paul’s language 
^godliness has jyomisc of the life that now is, as well 
as of the life to come:' but, whether it does this or 
not, it certainly tends to vindicate as inevitable the 
law which is laid down in the text; that in God's 
moral world the harvest reaped shall be as the seed 
sown, and that every tree shall yi^ld fruit a')er his 
kind. Any schemes of salvation, any views of grace, 
election, assurance, which fail tq take into account 
this essential element, must be wrong. They are 
futile attempts to set aside the dispensation of Divine 
Providence. They are a mockery of God. 

* He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption,’ What is meant, and what is not 
meant, by sowing to the flesh, it is important for us 
to discriminate. It does not mean paying proper 
attention to the bodily health, for the health of the 
body is a valuable instrument in performing the 
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fimctiofts ot our spiritual life. It does not tneail[ 
giving suitable recreation to the faculties of the miiid; 
for only by such recreation can those faculties be 
kept sound and vigorous, and fulfil their part as 
ministers to our spiritual nature. It does not mean 
attending to our profession or employment, ^nd tjius 
providing adequate means *for our support in life; 
for without such means independence is lost, tempta- 
tions are multiplied, and the free exercise of the 
:?piritual faculty is shackled in a thousand ways. 
It does not mean checking and stunting the natural 
affections ; for without the affections duly fostered 
and guided aright the spiritual life must wither and 
die for want of proper nutrition. These things it is 
not. But to live for the saRe of amusefnent only, to 
live that you may gratify pleasures of the sense, to 
live that you may indulge your anrfbition, or your love 
of popularity, or your love of display, or your love 
of ease, or even yolir love of knowledge — regarded 
as a selfish instinct, without one thought of using 
it for the bencht of others and to the glory of God — 
to live for any or all of these is to live for this 
life alone, whatever form your ideal of this life may 
take. This is sowing to the flesh ; this will rear and 
will reap a harvest of corruption. 

The Apostle draws a sharp contrast. He speaks 
only of the two extremes, the two antagonist elements 
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and Spirit But there are whole regiofls lying 
between and occupying neutral ground — regions 
which may be anneifed to the one or the other as 
either becomes more powerful. Let us then inter- 
polate between the two. 

‘He that, soweth to the intellect, shall of the 
intellect reap ’ — first of alt, intellectual triumphs. Of 
this he may be assured. But whether the end shall 
be corruption, or whether it shall be life eternal, 
this s<-ill remains undetermined. These intellectual 
acquisitions are our business here. They are our 
justification, as a Collegiate body. If we fail in 
these, we have not answered our end ; we have 
pronounced our doom. The salt has lost its savour, 
and it is hendeforth good 'for nothing but to be cast 
out and to be trodden under foot 'of men. ^ut, if 
SO, it is only the Liorc incumbent upon us, to ask, 
whether in this province we are lowing to the flesh 
or sowing to the Spiiit ? 

For it is not difficult to see, how intellectual gifts 
and intellectual activity may minister to the flesh, 
may sow the seeds of corruption ; and when this is 
the case, the corruption will be all the more deadly, 
inasmuch as the faculties thus degraded are the 
nobler. 'The light of the body is the eye,' ‘If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness ! ' 
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Foi* insFance, a man may enter upon somS |ril« 
telicctual investigation from a corrupt motive. Thfcrfi 
are some departments of Natural Science which arc 
most noble in themselves, which offer to the physician 
the largest opportunities for practical usefulnras, 
which open out to the student the wulpst'fields of 
scientific research. But this man’s motive is neither 
philanthropy nor science. A worse than idle curiosity 
prompts him. ^ie apitroaches the subject with a 
:»ul!ied touch ; and it rots and crumbles in his hands. 
Here then he has sown to the flesh; and according 
to the sowing will be the harvest. In the bitter 
retrospect, when the curse has descended upon him 
and he is driven from the garden of his happy 
innocence, he will confess "in sorrow afld shame the 
intense moral significance of the earliest pages of 
that oldest book — at once the oldtst and the freshest 
of all books — where tl^e simple test of obedience 
is the abstaining from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and yet this one prohibition is too 
stringent for the sinful curiosity which pronounces 
it ‘ pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise.’ 

Or, again, take a difierent instance. Past and 
contemporary literature will furnish only too many 
examples, where, through the faculty of imagination, 
the. seed has been sown to the flesh, and the inevit- 
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able harvest of corruption reaped therefrorfl. Better — 
a thousand times better — never to have risen above 
the dead-level of mediocrity, never to have left any 
trace on the literature of your country, better to have 
livhd obscure and died forgotten, than once to have 
prostituted tljjs, th,5 divinest of all intellectual gifts, 
to minister to the passioris of man, and to plant the 
seeds of corruption in generations yet unborn. Of 
all possibilities this is the future which we should 
most ^deprecate for any man here — worse than the 
worst reverses of fortune, worse even than the utter 
degradation of his own personal character, for then 
at least the evil may perchance die with him, the 
whole harvest of woe may be reaped by the sower 
alone. ^ 

Cultivate then, as you are boiind to < X your 
choicest intellectual endowments ; but so cultivate 
them, that they may become also, your best spiritual 
instruments ; so cultivate them, that you may lay 
them down a less unworthy offering at the footstool 
of the Eternal Throne. He, and he only, that soweth 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life eternal. 

This spiritual capacity is the crown and glory of 
human life. To it all other graces, faculties, endow- 
ments, lead up. It is their anointed sovereign, their 
divinely-ordained consummation. Without it the 
character is mutilated in its most essential part. 
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With uiifei^ecl pity you will have looked on som4^ 
poor idiot, in whom the light of the intellect had 
been quenched, whose rude physical health seems a 
mockery of his mental state, who retains the features 
and exhibits the gestures uf a man, ^ while yet the 
vacant* stare and the inarticulate ^utte/ing*and the 
loose gait tell only too plaiifly that the nobler part of 
man is not there, . With some such sentiment of 
compassion wc may imagine that a higher b6ing will 
look down on one of as, rich though he may be^n all 
intellectual gifts, lavishly endowed with the powers of 
reason and the graces of imagination, in whom never- 
theless the divine.it faculty of all — the spiritual nature 
— is a dreary hopeless blank, crushed out by worldli- 
ness, or wasted away by disitse. His gre^t intellectual 
capacities seem Only to point the contrast, and to 
flaunt and to mock at the vacancy .of this higher part. 

But this spiritual fadhlty, in proportion as it is the 
most precious, is also the most delicate part of our 
nature. It demands the most careful tending. It 
will stand no rude treatment. It soon withers away 
.with neglect. Without self-discipline and without 
prayer its life cannot be sustained. 

Not without self-discipline. I have heard it ad- 
vanced in conversation and I have seen it stated in 
sermons, as an axiom which is not open to question, 
but must at once command belief, that self-denial, if 
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imposed for some immediate beneficent purpose, as 
for instance to enable us to minister to the wants of 
others, is an excellent and praiseworthy thing; but 
that when there 4s no such end in view, it is morbid, 
worthless, delusive. But is this so ? Does reason lor 
analogy w p^cperi^ce lend any countenance to this 
statement? Can the habit of self-denial be formed 
in any other way than by repeated acts of self-denial ? 
The Apostle is wont to compare the training of the 
moral and spiritual character to the gymnastic 
training of the body. Is not the comparison emi- 
nently just ? It does not do to put off the exercise of 
self-denial, till there is a distinct demand for self- 
denial. You can no more deny yourself at pleasure, 
unless you have undergoAe a preliminary discipline, 
than you can put forth the muscular strength c*)id 
skill requisite for •some athletic feat, without the 
proper physical training. And therefore I say, if you 
would live the higher life, if yoft would sow to the 
Spirit, exercise a stern discipline over yourselves now. 
Use the rules and the restraints of this place — the 
fixed hours and the appointed studies — as the instru- 
ments of this discipline. It is only by your willing 
surrender to them that they will be made truly 
effectual. This do, and conquer sloth, conquer list- 
lessness, conquer indulgence, conquer self. 

Not without self-discipline ; but also not without 
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prayer.* Prayer— the communion of the human spirit 
with the Divine — is the proper food of the spiritttal 
life. How far this is the daily habit of any member 
of this congregation, is known to himself alone. But 
if we turn to our public services, is it hopeful, that, 
when morning and evening opportiunitieg.of •common 
worship are offered to all, so few are found to attend 
regularly, and so many think it irksome if they are 
required to attend even now and then? Is it hopeful, 
that when Sunday after Sunday the Lord's Table is 
spread and you are invited to participate in this 
jsupreme av.t of Christian worship- the ia.st command 
of the dying Saviour, the truest bond of our universal 
brotherhood, the mo^t intimate communion between 
the finite and the infinite — ?o few resporfd to the call? 
And yet, if this College is ever to rise to a sense of 
its highest mission, it must shakt off this spiritual 
lethargy, and throw itself earnestly into this divine 
life. 

It is impossible to watch the tide of vigorous 
youthful life, as it streams through our antechapel on 
Sunday evenings, without feeling what untold possi- 
bilities of good have been enclosed within the four 
walls of this building. Here is a vast capacity, an 
undeveloped spiritual power, which, duly fostered and 
concentrated, might change the face of society, might 
revive a Church or regenerate a nation. And yet — 
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it is a painful thought — in a year or two a'il these 
elements will be dispersed. This generation too will 
go forth, as in the parable, on their several ways, 
^one to his farm, another to his merchandise.’ The 
call will be neglected ; the good will remain undorife ; 
one mofb gleriou^' possibility will have passed away. 
Shall this continue, until the College shall cease to 
be ? Shall generation succeed generation and nothing 
be done? "And He said unto me, Son of man, can 
these bones live? And I answered, O Lord God, 
Thou knowest’ ‘ Lord, how long ?' 



V. 

EXCEPT JT DIE. 

That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. 

I Corinthians xv. 36. 

TOnity Collo^fc Chapel, Sexagesima Sunday, 1873, 

There is no one in this congregation who will 
not be reminded by these words of some one moment 
— the most solemn in his life. He will recall the 
time when he joined in the slow-paced procession, 
and listened to the mburnful language of the Psalmist 
bewailing the shadowiness, the vanity, the futility of 
human life, and stood over the yawning grave, and 
shuddered at the sharp rattle of the soil on the 
coffin-lid, and then looked down and read the brief 
memorial — the name, the age, the date— all that 
remained to the eye of the varied activities of an 
exuberant life. And then he turned away, thinking 
sadly of the warm heart that had ceased to beat, 
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and the bright smile which would greet Iiim no more, 
and the never-failing sympathy which henceforth 
would invoke in vain. 

And yet, in the midst of his deepest grief, all is 
not grief. Underlying the pain of immediate loss 
is a hope, as^rance, which thrills him with a 
feeling of joy, almost of rapture. He has listened, 
and his heart has responded, to the great paean of 
victory which the Apostle sung eighteen centuries 
ago over the last enemy fallen, and which the Church 
repeats as each time she consigns a son or a daughter 
— no longer to the darkness of despair, but to the 
hope of a joyful resurrection. And as personal 
experience and suggestive analogy and impassioned 
remonstrance and vivid imagery all contribute in 
turn to the force and fulness of th(^ Apostle's a^..^eal, 
his heart and mind arc wrought into harmony with 
the magnificent theme, till he joyfully responds to 
the final Hallelujah, ‘Thanks be lO God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘Through our Lord Jesus Christ’ It is to the 
triumph of the Gospel embodied in these last words 
that I would ask your attention this morning. The 
description of Christ’s work given by one great 
Apostle is this ; that by His appearing He ‘abolished ' 
death, and brought life and immortality to light.’ 
The thanksgiving to God for Christ’s mission uttered 
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by anotfher ?s this; that ‘according to His abundant^^ 
mercy He hath begotten us again unto a lively ho^e' 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, from the dead/ 
Death vanquished, immortality assured — this, in the 
language alike of S. Paul and of S, Peter, is the 
fruit of Chribt’s epiphany to the ^yorld^, •» 

I propose therefore to ‘enquire into the signifi* 
ennee of these Apostolic sayings; and I do not know 
any better sta? tine-point for the thoughts which the 
subject suggests, thai the language of the te::t, ‘•That 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die/ 
The diffcitnce between death with Clin\t, and death 
without Chiist, c.>uld not possibly have a more 
striking illustration than in the sentiment which 
dictated these words, P'or ^^bserve, theTApostle does 
not speak here Ineroly of death oonquered, death 
annihilated, death put out of sight ; but death is 
retained, is transformed, Is exalted into an instrument 
of God's merciful purpose. Death is no longer an 
unknown terror, but a joyful assurance. Death is the 
necessary condition of a higher life. ‘ Verily, verily, 

1 say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone : but, if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.'' Christ’s death bore fruit 
in the life of the whole world. Kach man’s death 
shall bear fruit in his own individual life. But in 
both cases alike the divine law is the same, ‘ Except 
c. s. 5 
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it die/ Where there is no death, the^ can be no 
life. 

All external nature, all human institutions, our- 
selves, our affections, our fame, our carefully devised 
plans, our soljdly constructed works, all are subject 
to thisfr ^ question of 

da>^ or of centuries; but the end is the same. 
Decay, dissolution, death-- — from these there is no 
appeal. All creation groaning and travailing in pain 
together, seeking to be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption — this idea is not the feverish dream 
of an overwrought religious sensibility; it is the 
practical experience of every day and every hour. 
And yet, though the fact is so patent, human feel- 
ing, aye anU in some s\snse human conviction, is a 
persistent struggle against the op6ration of i Ms law. 
We will not, we cannot, I'esign ourselves to it. Life, 
permanent life, is a craving of our inmost nature; 
life, not only for our own personality — though this 
is a primary aspiration of our being — but life also 
for whatever is noble, whatever is beautiful, whatever 
is good. We cannot endure the thought that such 
should perish. It seems to be a denial of its very 
nature, that it should exist for a brief span and then 
pass away. Between the experience of actual fact 
then, and the invincible craving of the spirit, there 
is apparently a direct antagonism. No compromise, 
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no truct*, between the one and the other seems 
possible. It is only when we fall back on the idea 
in the text, ‘ Except it die/ that we approach at 
length to a solution of the problem. Here is the 
true consolation of humanity amidst the wrecks of 
an ever-decaying and perishing world. JHer6 is the 
only reconciliation between the fact without and the 
yearning within. 

1 do not know -^ny enigma more perplexing than 
*hat the Ireshncs ,, tiie enthusiasm, the exub^ant 
vivacity of youth should give way to the dull cold 
monotony of middle age. It seems as though all 
that is ^fairest aiid most glorious in the human 
cicature were fated by a stern law of his nature to 
he crushed out at the very* moment when it gives 
the brightest promise ; as though the moral life of 
man were only too faithfully pictui^d in the growth 
of the flower or the maturity of the fruit, and ripeness 
and bloom must b5 the immediate precursors of 
corruption and decay. It is a sad thought that the 
brightness and the buoyancy of youth must be over- 
clouded and weighed down with the cares and the 
cynicisms and the distrusts of the grown man ; that 
the freedom of youth must be fettered by the self- 
woven entanglements of maturer age; that the en- 
thusiasm of youth must be numbed and deadened 
by the freezing moral atmosphere of worldly ex- 

5—2 
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perience. It is a sad thought, and it would be an 
intolerable thought, save for the assurance involved 
in the words, * Except it die/ Only at the cost of 
youth can the grander acquisitions of mature life be 
purchased, heavy as the price may seem. Only*on 
the ‘ st^pping-stoi^es of their dead selves* can men 
rise to a higher life, painful and rugged though the 
path must be. 

And so again with human institutions. Grand 
philanthropic schemes, powerful organisations for the 
service of God and the good of mankind, societies 
banded together on principles of absolute self-devo- 
tion, projects carried out by individuals at b , sacrifice 
of everything that men commonly hold dear — all 
these perish in rapid succession. Not the nobleness 
of their ideal, nor the devotion of their chai^pions, 
nor the grandeur of their results, can save them from 
decay. Corruption comes, not seldom comes earliest 
in the noblest. They pass away, like the fabled order 
of the blameless king, lest one good custom — even 
the best — should corrupt the world. Here again, 
what is the consolation of mankind for the loss, but 
the law of progress enunciated in the words, * Except 
it die?* The institution dies, but the work remains. 
The example, the inspiration, the idea, develope into 
a higher life. Over the mangled corpses of dead 
endeavours and dead institutions — the forlorn hope 
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of history — over the ranks that first scaled *the strong- 
holds of ignorance and wrong, humanity presses 
forward and storms the breach and plants the stand- 
ard on the surrendered heights. 

But these examples, pathetic though they are, 
will bear ' no comparison with iht death <Jf which 
the text directly speaks, the dissolution of the natural 
life of man. We call death a trite theme. Trite it is 
In sense. Poets and preachers and moralists and 
pl^ilosophers have spent themselves upon it. Trite it 
IS — trite enough. With every beat of the second’s 
pendulum, almost with every word that I utter, one 
human .being is passing away into eternity. But 
worn-out, threadbare, this it^is not, and can never be. 
Its tragic interest only increases with reflection: its 
strangeness grows* stranger with familiarity. Is there 
one even in this congregation of* young men, who 
passes a week, or a day, without casting at least a 
transient thought — ff it be no more — on the time 
when he will be severed from all the associations and 
interests of the present, when the studies and the 
amusements that have attracted him, and the projects 
that he has planned, and the companionships that he 
has formed, will be as though they were not, and he 
will set forth on his last long journey, stripped of 
everything, isolated and alone ? Can any one, whose 
affections are warm, look on the face of another with 
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whom his life is bound up— of mother or sister or 
friend— without sometimes thinking, and trembling 
to think, that the severance must come at length, 
may come at any moment, when nothing will remain 
but the memory of a love which was dear to him* as 
life itself.? 'Death is a theme of never-dying interest 
to us. It has a fascination for us. We cannot put 
away the thought, even if we would. 

And at the present time especially this theme 
appeals to us with more than its wonted power. 
During the few past weeks great men have been 
falling thick on every side. Names famous in govern- 
ment, famous in science, famous in law, famous in 
literature, have swelled Jthc obituary of the opening 
yean And within the narrower sphere of our coUe** 

I • v' 

giate life too the awful presence of death has been 
felt. Only the other day we followed to his grave 
the mortal remains of the most venerable member of 
this society \ While we were laying him, our oldest 
brother, in his last resting-place, within the familiar 
walls of this college which for nearly seventy years 
had been his home, and winter spread the ground 
with a timely pall of snow — far away, among strange 
faces and in a foreign land, another member of this 

^ Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., Woodward tan Professor of Geology and 
Senior Fellow of the College, died on the morning of January ayth, 
1873, aged S7, and was buried in the College Chapel on February ist. 
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body, one oi our youngest graduates, was sttii4i 
down by a fever caught under a semi-tropical sun 
among the historic ruins of ancient Sicily; and the 
hand of death was upon him, though we little sus- 
pected it‘. Letters came expressing his hope of 
recovery, sketching his platis for the future, providing 
with characteristic thoughtfulness for the continuance 
of his interrupted work here. A few hours later the 
fatal intelligence was flashed to us, that all was over. 
Then arrived other letters, still in the same Strain, 
still without any foreboding of the end ; a voice 
speaking to us from the very grave, and thus through 
the irouy of circumstances emphasizing with a novel 
solemnity the uncertainty qf human life. 

What lesson does al' tfiis read to us ? Have we 
here only one illustration more of that cruel common- 
place, the instability of life? To*the heathen indeed 
it could not have suggested any less gloomy thought 
than this ; but to you, who read it in the light of 
Christ’s resurrection, the consolation and the joy and 
the triumph are there; for the Apostle’s words ring 
clear in your ears, ‘Except it die.’ 

If therefore we have learnt in Christ a new 
estimate of death, if His revelation, without detract- 
ing from the solemnity of our conceptions, has yet 


^ William Amherst Ilayne, B.A., Scholar of the College, died on 
February 5th, 1873, at Catania, aged 25. 
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invested it with a beauty and a peacefulness and a’ 
glory unknown before, if in short by inspiring new 
hopes and pointing out new paths He has drawn its 
sting — then this is a priceless boon, for which we are 
bound to offer our perpetual thanksgivings. ‘ 

And that, mankind does owe this inestimable gift 

r 

to Christ, and to Christ alone, I think it is impossible 
.to deny. An eminent English writer in a famous 
passage avows his conviction that, if Jesus Christ had 
taught nothing else but the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment, ‘He had pronounced a mes- 
sage of inestimable importance, and well worthy of 
that splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles 
with which His mission \vas introduced and attested : 
a message in which the' wisest of mankind would 
rejoice to find an answer to their doubts and ra^iJto 
their enquiries.' ‘it is idle to say,' he adds, ‘that a 
future state had been discovered already ; it had 
been discovered as the Copernican system was ; 
it was one guess among many. He alone discovers 
who proves' I know that exception has been taken 
to this passage ; but I believe the statement to be 
substantially true. I turn to the Jews, and I find 
that the very chiefs of the Jewish hierarchy — the 
high-priests Annas and Caiaphas themselves — be- 
longed to the sect of the Sadducees, which denied the 
resurrection. I turn to the Gentiles, and I find that 
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a Rom^n moralist treats the doctrine of another worM 
and a retribution after death as an exploded fable, no 
longer believed by any but mere children. This may 
be an exaggeration, as such sweeping statements in 
all ages are commonly found to be^ But we may 

safely infer from it that even the skadov«y conceptions 

• 

of immortality and judgment, which were handed 
down in the popular mythology, had very little hold 
on the consciences of mei-k It seems hardly too 
much therefore to say that the doctrine was a dis- 
covery Kvcaled in Christ. It is certainly true, that 
as an assurance, a motive, a power influencing the 
whole mind and the whole life, this doctrine then 
first took its proper place in the estimation of man* 
kinck If wc‘ would convince ourselves of this, we 
need only compare the inscriptions on heathen monu- 
ments and the dirges of heathen pflets — the pervading 
sadness, the bitterness, *the despair, the gloom which 
not one single ray 6f hope pierces — with the radiant 
joy and trust which light up the thoughts and the 
language of the Christian mourner, even in the 
moments of his deepest sorrow. All history is a 
comment on the Apostle’s bold saying, that Christ 
^abolished death and brought life and immortality to 
light.’ 

I am well aware that in heathen times men were 
found, not a few, to meet death with unfaltering 
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^ep and^stfcdfast eye and unquivering lip. There 
were heroes then, as there are heroes now. But 
this is not the point. The conception of death was 
unchanged. Death was still a stern implacable foe, 
to be faced and fought. Victory was impossible ; 
but to b6 vanquished manfully, to succumb without a 
tear and without a sigh, this at least was within their 
reach. At best death was to them a negative advan- 
tage : it released from trouble, released from suffering, 
released even from shame. But no joy nor hope 
attached to it ; for it was an end, not a beginning, of 
life. 

But, it may be said, why should not the analogy 
in the text have suggested to them the true con- 

I % 

ception of death ? Through countless generations 
seeds were sown and rotted in the ground, and 
germinated and sprang up into a fresh and more 
luxuriant life. ‘Except it die* had been written on 
the face of creation from the beginning. The ana- 
logy which held good for S. Paul should have been 
equally convincing to those who lived long ages 
before. 

This is to misconceive the Apostle’s meaning. 
He does not bring forward his analogy to establish 
his point. His proof of the immortality and the 
resurrection of man is twofold. It is first and fore- 
most the fact of Christ’s resurrection ; and it is secon- 
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darily’the influence which this belief ha4‘‘W' 
nerving Christ’s disciples to a life of persistent sd,f- 
renunciation anti suffering. Only when this point is 
established, does he adduce the analc^ to meet an 
(Ejection raised by his opponents, ‘How are the dead 
raised?’ Just as the plant, he replies/* 4 s developed 
from the germ of the seed, so also is the heavenly life 
an outgrowth of the earthly. 

It h true that Christian writers have from the 
very first found in the decay and revival of universal 
nature types, analogies, evidences (if you will) of 
man’s immortality. But nevertheless it is mOc.t cer- 
tain that these analogies were only felt after the belief 
was established by the knpwledge of Christ’s resur- 

t • 

rection. Suns set and rose before Christ; seeds 
decayed in the ground, and plants sprang up before 
Christ But what was the impression that these 
regenerations of nature left on the heathen mind ? 
Why, they appeare*d not as analogies, not as resem- 
blances, but as contrasts to human destiny. All else 
seemed to speak of incessant renewal, of continuous 
life; man alone was born to eternal, irrevocable death* 
*Suns may set and rise again,’ writes one, ‘but we, 
when our brief day has set, must slumber on through 
one eternal night.’ ‘Alas! the flowers and the herbs,’ 
mourns another, ‘when they perish in the garden, 
revive again afterward and grow for another year; 
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but we, the great and strong and wise of men, when 
once we die, sleep forgotten in the vaults of earth a 
long unbroken endless slccp^’ It was the morning 
ray of Christs resurrection which changed the face 
of external nature, lighting it up with new gloried ; 
which smote^ upon the stern features of the mute 
colossal image, striking out chords of harmony and 
endowing it with voices unheard before. The ma- 
jestic sun in the heavens, the meanest herb under 
foot, ‘joined now in the universal chorus of praise, 
proclaiming to man the glad tidings of his immor- 
tality. 

For just this was wanted to give the as^surance 
which mankind craved. Jditherto it had been a hard 
struggle between physical appearances on the one 
hand, and human aspirations and instincts on ^he 
other. It was difficult to witness the gradual decay 
of the mental powers, to watch over the sick-bed and 
see the bodily frame wasting day by day, to count 
the pulsations of the heart as they grew fewer and 
feebler till the last throb was hushed ; then to gaze 
on the relaxed muscles, the glazing eye, the marble 
brow, the bloodless lip ; then to consign the motion- 
less body to the greedy flames of the pyre or the 
slow putrefaction of the grave, and to know that only 
a few handfuls of dust remained of what so lately 
^ Catullus, Carm, 5 ; Moschus On the death of Bion^ roo sq. 
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was instinct with volition and energy — to ^ee and to 
know all this, and still to believe that life could 
survive the momentous change. But yet there was 
that within the man, which told him that his destiny 
could not end here. He had capacities, which in this 
world never attained their proper development or 
worked out their proper results. He had affections, 
which were imprisoned anti fettered here, and which 
seemed reserved for a h'trgcr scope He had aspira- 
lioiis, which soaicd far beyond the limits ®f his 
present existence. He could not — do what he would 
— put away the thought that he had a pc.so.ia! 
interest in the generations to come ; that the future 
of the world was not, and could not be, indifferent to 
him. Therefore he was *an.xious that he should 
leave a good name behind him, that his fame should 
linger on the tongues of men : hnd so by stately 
mausoleums and heaven-aspiring pyramids, by in- 
scribed tablets ancf sculptured imagc.s, he recorded 
his stammering protest, that he was still a man 
among men, that he was still alive. But all was 
vague, uncertain, faltering. 

From this suspense Christ set us free. His 
resurrection dispelled the mists which shrouded the 
conceptions of mankind; and where before was an 
uncertain haze, there burst forth the brightness of 
the unclouded sun. Truth entered into the lowliest 
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cott^e doors. Truth made her home in the^ hearts 
of the peasant and the artisan. The feeblest child 
now grasps the idea of immortality with a firmness 
which was denied to the strongest intellect and the 
most patient thought before Christ. 

And yet now, <aftcr the experience of eighteen 
centuries, we are asked (as though it were a small 
thing) to throw aside the miraculous element of 
revelation, to abandon our belief in the fact of the 
resurrection, that is, to abandon the Christ of the 
Gospels, the Christ as we have known Him ; and 
to begin anew from the beginning, to grope our way 
once more ‘ through darkness up to God,' to seek to 
discover arguments for the immortality of the soul. 
What is this but to stultify the experience of history.^ 
What is this but to throw mankind back into se ^nd 
childhood .? What is this but to return to the state 
when even with the gifted few, as it has been aptly 
said, ^a luminous doubt was the very summit of their 
attainments, and splendid conjecture the result of 
tlieir most laborious efforts after truth ? * 

This we cannot do. Christ has given us the 
victory, and we will not lightly surrender its fruits. 
Christ has given us the victory. We know now that 
death is not annihilation, is not vacancy, is not 
despair. Death is not an end, but a beginning — a 
beginning of a regenerate and glorified life. The 
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assurance ot our immortality has scared away all tils 
nameless terrors which throng in the train of 
king of terrors. One weapon only remained in his 
hands^ and this too has been wrested from him by 
Christ. The sting of death is sin. This sting Christ 
has drawn; for He has defeatec;^, and^.in Himself 
has enabled us to defeat/ even sin. So the last 
terror is gone. The triumph is complete Death 
is swallowed up in victory. And all mankind are 
bidden to join the Apostles psalm of praise: 
‘ Thanks be to God that giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ/ 



VI. 

THE ONE GOD AND THE GODS MANY. 

* Though there be that are called gods, whether in 
heaven or in earth, ( as there be gods many, and lords 
many,) but to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
Whom are all things, and we for (unto) Himl 

I Corinthians viii. 5. 

Trinity College Chapel, 24lh Sunday after Trinity, 

Wk read in the Gospels that on one occasion, 
when our Lord was plied on alhhands with casuistic 
problems by those who sought to entangle Him in 
His talk. He Himself confronted His interrogators 
with one simple, searching question, ‘ What think ye 
of the Christ.?* 

This question has been repeated again and again 
by Christian preachers with effect. Speaking to 
professedly Christian people, they have desired to 
sound the depths of their convictions, to test the 
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ground* of their hopes; and they have seen no better 
way gf attaining this end, than by forcing an answer 
to the question, often lepcated, yet ever fresh, 
*What think ye of Christ?’ 

• But the question which I desire to put this 
morning, and to which I wish to^ elicit «a reply, is 
more elementary still. It krikes home to the very 
foundations, not only of Christianity, but of religious 
conviction in auy sense. Before we ask, * What 
think yc of Chn^t ^ ' let us be ready with our reply 
to the prioi question, * What think ye of God ? * 
What think yc of God ? Is it novel and startling 
to be addressed in such language? Does it seem 
superfluous to put this question in a Christian age, 
in a Christian country, to a Christian congregation ? 
And now especi \lfy — now a., we approach our Advent 
Season, when the services of the* Church will strike 
the keynote of patience &nd joy and hope ; now when 
our eyes are straining to catch the first glimpse of 
that bright presence, the glory of the Only- Begotten, 
the Shekinah once more resting visibly over the 
mercy-seat of God’s providence ; and our ears are 
intent to arrest the first preluding notes of that 
angelic strain, announcing the dawn of a new era, 
when glory shall be to God in the highest — is it not 
incongruous, is it not cruel, to ask a question which 
implies this deep misgiving, to interpose this stern 
C.S. 6 
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demand as a screen before the beatific vision, to 
interrupt the heavenly harmonies with this jarring, 
jangling note? 

And yet, when, on the one side, the author of 
a movement, which arrogates the proud title of tlje 
philosophy of religion of the future, lays down as 
his fundamental maxim, that society must be re- 
, organised, without a king and without a God, on 
the systematic worship of humanity, and by the in- 
strumentality of this new religion, which is the direct 
negation of theology, proposes to regenerate the 
world ; when, on the other hand, a scientific leader 
of the day, whose bold epigrammatic utterances are 
sure to arrest the ear, though they may not convince 
the mind and cannot satisfy the heart, warns us 
against this panacea of the positivist, this wc^hip 
of the Great Being of Humanity, denouncing it in 
no measured terms as a gros? fctichism and a crush- 
ing spiritual tyranny, and then calls us to follow him, 
not that we may throw ourselves, our temptations, 
our sorrows, our struggles, at the feet of the Ever- 
lasting and Loving Father, but that we may assist 
him in erecting once more an altar to the Unknown 
and the Unknowable, thus reversing the lesson which 
the Apostle taught to the bewildered Athenians on 
Mars* Hill long ages ago, and signing away by one 
fatal stroke the glorious acquisitions of eighteen 
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Christian centuries ; when discordant voices assail us 
on all sides, saying, Lo, here is God! or Lo, th6re! ’or 
Lo, He is somewhere or other! or Lo, He is nowhere; 
then, I say, we have good reason to ask, whether 
we will suffer ourselves to be diverted from the old 
and tried paths, or whether, on the other hand, though 
there be that are called ^ods many, yet we have, and 
we have had, but one and the same God, and that 
God a Father, in Whose ail embracing arms we rest 
in filial trust and hope and love? If the answer of 
our heai ts to this is clear, prompt, unhesitating, then 
we shall lack nothing. Then in all our joys and all 
our griefs, in adversity and in prosperity, in youth 
and age, in health and sickness, livingj^ and dying, 
we shall feel the strength of His sustaining presence. 
Then 'though we walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, we shall fear no %vil ; ' for He will 
be with us ; ‘ He is our shepherd ; ’ ‘ His rod and 
His staff comfort u^.’ 

When S. Paul wrote these words, it was more 
than ever true, that there were gods many, who 
claimed the allegiance of men. By the extension 
of the Roman Empire the barriers between nation 
and nation had been broken down. There was a 
general fusion of thought and of practice. With the 
native merchandise and with the hereditary customs 
of distant lands, the superstitions and the deities 

6—2 
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also were imported. Thus indigenous religi6ns and 
foreign religions were ever3rwhere bidding against 
each other for popular acceptance. Here it was the 
grave stately political worship of ancient Rome ; and 
there it was . the artistic, imaginative worship 'of 
ancient Greece. Here it was some political concep- 
tion deified ; there it was" some power of nature; and 
there again it was some physical condition of man, 
not infrequently some vile and degrading passion, 
whose apotheosis demanded recognition. Here the 
animal-worship of Egypt presented its credentials ; 
there the star-worship of the farther East clamoured 
to be heard. Last of all — a creation almost of 
S. Paul’s own day — the latest and boldest innovation 
had been made ; Roman emperors by virtue of their 
office had received divine honours in their lifetime, 
and become gods on their decease. Only the other 
day a self-indulgent, coward’iy weakling like Claudius 
had been translated to Olympus; and there enthroned 
as a deity; and he who now wielded the imperial 
sceptre, destined to develope into a very monster of 
human wickedness, a proverb and a byword to all 
generations — tyrant, sensualist, matricide — ^would, it 
seemed, in due course take rank as a god with his 
predecessors. This was the result (it is a serious 
thought) of the highest civilisation which the world 
had ever seen — when in intellectual culture, in politi- 
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cal orgStnizatioit sind material appliances, In the aris 
of peace and the arts of war, human society sTeemed 
to have reached the zenith^ and in the pisans of her 
poets and the eulogies of her orators the unrivalled 
glories of queenly Rome were extolled with never- 
ceasing praises — this result, this apotheosis of mon- 
strous human vice, this vile parody of religion, this 
outrage on common sense and common decency. 

Truly there gods many, whether in heaven 
or oti earth. In this chaos of conflicting claims, where 
could the devout and reverent mind obtain satis- 
faction } At what altar, to what God, were prayer 
and sac/ifice to be offered } 

The picture of Athens, as given in S. Luke’s 

• ^ 

narrative, is a type of the state of the whole civilised 
world at that time. It was delivered over to idols 
of diverse kinds, some beautiful, soiTie grotesque, some 
hideous, but idols, phantoms all — mythical heroes and 
dead tyrants, living* animals and living men, human 
lusts and human ambitions, fire and blood, grove and 
mountain and storm, sun and star, social institutions 
and physical endowments — each vying with the other 
for the adoration of mankind. And some there were, 
who, notwithstanding this glut of deities, felt that 
their deepest wants were yet unsatisfied, yearned 
after a loftier ideal of Divinity ; and so when some 
strange visitation had befallen them, striking home 
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to their hearts and intensifying their religious emotions, 
vaguely conscious of the promptings within them, 
and feeling blindly after a more substantial truth, 
they erected an altar to some yet unrecognised power, 
dedicating it ‘to an Unknown God.’ 

To a God yet unknown to them ; but, Heaven 
be thanked, not unknowable to them, or to us. Christ 
came and revealed ; Paul came and preached. On 
that anonymous altar, which had been reared in the 
forlorn heart of humanity, he inscribed the missing 
name — the name of the Eternal Father, the One True 
God, ‘of Whom are all things, and we unto Him;’ 
the name of the Eternal Son, the One Trvie Lord, 
‘by Whom are all things, and we by Him.’ With 
an iron pen, in characters indelible, it was graven on 
the rock for ever. It might indeed have seemed Hhat 
in the tumultuous clamour of so many voices this new 
name would have been smothered and have passed 
away unheeded. It could never have been predicted — 
no human prescience could have seen so far- — that 
startled by the accents of that unknown name, and 
scared by the glory of that new light, this multi- 
tudinous throng of idols would have vanished out 
of sight, and hid themselves Joy ever, with the owls 
and the bats, in their congenial darkness. 

Yet so it was. The blank was filled in. The 
secret, after which mankind had been groping, was 
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broughi: to light ; the mystery hidden from the,.«fefes, 
revealed. And men saw, and believed. They could 
not be deceived. Here W'ls ^-he answer to the vague, 
mysterious questionings within them : here was the 
satisfaction tc the aching, bewildered soul, which 
panted to slake its thirst in the fountains of Eternal 
Love, 

And by faith they rtceWe 1 the truth. From its 
very nature it could not be apprehended oy sight 
From its very lu turc also it was incapable of demon- 
strative proof. It was not like those mathematical 
conceptions, which arc the primary conditions of 
thoughj: ; it dificred w^holly from those physical laws, 
which we establish by processes of ^extensive in- 
duction, It? proof wa not external to itself : its 
evidence was contained in itself, was itself. Its cor- 
respondence with the deepest waflts, and the loftiest 
aspirations, of the huiAan heart was its credential ; 
a correspondence between the wards of a lock and 
the notches of a key. It claimed to be light ; and, if 
it was light, then it was truth also. This was the 
simple test. As light it demanded admission. And 
the verification of its claim was in the result. To 
those that believed, //its was their assurance, that, 
in their believing, ‘ power was given them to become 
sons of God ; ' to those that believed not, Ms was 
their condemnation, that ‘ the light was come into the 
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world and they loved the darkness rather tnan tue 
light’ 

And now, in these last days, the words of S. Paul 
are again applicable, though in a different way. 
There are that are called gods, whether in heavftn 
or on earth, •Hot a few. They too are idols, phantoms, 
though unlike the idols of old. Graven images, stocks 
and stones, material, tangible gods, these they are 
not ; but wan, vague, fantastic spectres, haunting the 
dim twilight of thought, fascinating the imagination 
of men, and diverting their gaze from the contem- 
plation of the truth. 

There is first the God of philosophical deism — 
the most specious and the least repulsive of all these 
idols. He is One, Eternal, Omnipotent He is in 
some sense Creator and Governor of the UnivUse. 
So far, there is truth. But He is not a Father. He 
is a mere metaphysical conception, a necessity of the 
intellect but not a satisfaction to the heart. He can 
hardly be called a Person. If He be a Person, He 
is at least so distant, so abstract, so incognisable 
to us, that we can hold no personal relations with 
Him. He is not a Father — certainly not our Father — 
not yours and mine. We know nothing of Him ; we 
can only describe Him by negations. We cannot 
pray to Him, cannot love Him. He does not love 
us. It is doing violence to this abstract conception 
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to speal: of God as love. God has not sppken t0 us, 
God has not redeemed us, God has not given us 
assurance of our immortality. And so, notwithstand- 
ing the concession that God exists, that He is One 
and Eternal, we are still left alone in the world — 
alone with our struggles and our temptations, alone 
with our griefs, alone with our sins, alone with all 
oUr vague longings, alone with our poor, aching, 
unsati«!ficd, human hearts. We are thrown back on 
our own despair. 

From the God of the deist we descend to the 
God of the pantheist Nature is God; nature as 
a spirit, *or natuie as inanimate energy — this may be 
doubtful — but nature in sorne way. Th^re is no God 
independent of, and external to, nature. And so 
we ourselves arc part of God ; not only the spiritual 
element of our being, but the emotional and the 
material elements also,* our souls, our bodies, our 
passions, our vices.* Yes: our very vices — there is 
no pausing in the downward series. Sin is an idle 
word, an empty delusion. The name must henceforth 
be blotted out of our vocabulary, the idea banished 
for ever from our conceptions. Our vices — or what 
we call our vices — not less than our virtues, are 
processes of the Divine energy, are expressions of 
the Divine will. And the anathema of the Apostle 
must be reversed. Be not deceived — the unrighteous, 
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the murderers, the adulterers, and the thieves, and 
the covetous, and the drunkards, and the extortioners, 
these inherit the kingdom of God, nay, these are the 
kingdom of God. They are — it is the inevitable 
logical consequence of the theory — they are in Qod 
and God in .them, 

I will not stop to enquire what disastrous effect 
the worship of this God, if it became general, would 
have on the moral condition of mankind. I seem 
to see some faint indication of its effects in past 
history, where some one energy of nature, such as 
Baal or Astarte, has been held up as an object of 
adoration. I thankfully acknowledge that tlje theory 
is not carried to its strict logical consequences by 
those who hold it, that it has not been able to stifle 
the witness of God, the All-Ho'ly» All-Righik)us, 
All-Loving Falhtr, in their heart, that their moral 
principles rise above their intellectual belief. But I 
ask you, sons of God, will you exchange the worship 
of your Heavenly Father for a religion, that confounds 
the eternal distinction of right and wrong, and 
orders you to renounce for ever as delusive those 
ideas, to which you owe (you cannot be mistaken 
here) whatever is noblest and best, whatever is most 
exalting and most energizing within you > 

From the idol of the pantheist it is one step to 
the idol of the materialist — I say the idol, for I can 
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no longer say in any sense the God. Law takes the 
place of Nature. The spectre of a God, which still 
remained to the pantheist, has now vanished ; and 
the gulf of atheism yawns at our feet. The idea of 
sill had already been blotted out ; the idea of re- 
sponsibility, by this time reduced Jto a shadow, now 
disappears with it. It is idle, senseless now, to talk 
of morality. At least, if we use the term, we must 
stamp it with a value wholly difiTcrent from that for 
which it has hitherto passed current. Law*~in- 
evilablc sequence, fatal necessity — is the inexorable 
tyrant, who reigns autocratic not only in the di)main 
of physical phenomena, but also in the domain of 
moral purpose and moral action ; not influencing, 

f * 

not limiting our conduct only, but all-pervading, 
omnipotent, absolutely determining that which we 
call our will, and forcing irresistibly those which we 
call our actions. All bur language, and all our 
conceptions, must henceforth be changed. It is as 
foolish to blame a murderer for his crime, as it would 
be to blame a stone for falling to the ground. These 
are thy gods, O Israel! Is this light or is it darkness.? 
Interrogate your consciousness ; take counsel of your 
heart, and so give an answer. 

And lastly; the positivist offers for our worship 
his god, which is no God. He sees rightly that man 
cannot live without religion; and, having blotted 
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God out of the world, he is bound to provide^ a 
substitute. So he sets up a new idol; he bids us 
fall down and worship the Great Being, Humanity. 
What is this but the final reductio ad absurdum of 
atheistic speculation ? How can we prostrate our- 
selves before a mere abstract conception, a compre- 
hensive name for the aggregate of beings like 
ourselves, with our own capricious passions, our 
o\v^n manifold imperfections — some higher and some 
viler, much viler, than we are? What satisfaction is 
there for our cravings after an ideal perfection ? What 
power is there here to convince of sin, to redeem 
from self, to sanctify, to exalt to newness of life? 
What consolation in our sorrows, what resistance in 
our temptations, what strength, what hope, what 
finality ? 

And now, thaS: we have tried all these gods many, 
which have a place in the Pantheon of modern 
speculation, and found them wanting, whither shall 
we betake ourselves ? Shall we close with the advice 
which has been tendered to us, as the best which in 
the present chaotic state of opinion we can adopt; 
and content ourselves with cherishing the most 
human of man's emotions by worship at the altar 
of the Unknown and Unknowable? What altar? 
What worship ? What emotions ? If the object of 
our adoration is unknown, the adoration itself must 
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be blinS, capricious, unsteady, worthless*. As oat 
conception of God, so will be our worship; and as 
our worship, so will be qur lives. If we deify a 
bloodthirsty tyrant like Moloch, then his temple will 
reek with the blood of innocent children : but if we 
eii'shrine in our hearts the idea of an AH-Loving, 
A 11- Holy, All-Righteous God, our Father, then on the 
altar of a self denying life we shall offer with filial 
reverence the swcet mcense of holiness and love. 
It is not a mattei of indifference, it is a matter of the 
utmost nionitnt, what are the theological beliefs of 
the individual, of the nation, of the age. By their 
ideas men are most powerfully swayed, and their 
idea of God is the fust and most potent of all. 

But you are a Christian You have never yielded 
to any of these modern idolatries. You have re- 
mained faithful in your allegiance to the God of 
Revelation This is weA. But have you obscured 
His gloiy’, have ydu distorted His image, with 
unworthy conceptions of your own f Have you 
indeed seen in Him the Father, the Father of 
yourself and of all mankind, tender, pitiful, long- 
suffering (albeit righteous). Who willeth not the 
death of a sinner. Who would have all men come 
to the knowledge of the truth ? Or have you imposed 
some narrow restrictions of your own on His Father- 
hood ? Have you limited His merciful design to an 
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elect few, a small circle to which you yourself' belong, 
and complacently condemned all mankind besides 
to His eternal wrath ? Have 3^u represented the 
sacrifice of Christ, not as a manifestation of God’s 
love, but as a thwarting of God’s anger ? Have you 
in your c^ude, h^rd, unscriptural definitions prac- 
tically denied the perfect unity of the Son with the 
Father in the Eternal Godhead, adoring one as the 
dispenser of all mercy, and cowering before the other 
as the fountain of all vengeance and woe ? 

Not such the lesson of the text. This one con- 
fession, ‘ We have one God the Father, of Whom are 

all things and we unto Him,’ is supplemented and 

« 

explained by yet another confession, ‘ We have one 
Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom are all things and 
we‘ through Him.’ The Incarnation of the is 

the manifestation'' of the Father. The life of Christ 
is the verification of the Idve of God. In Christ’s 
words and works, in His Passion and Resurrection, 
we read the expression of the Father’s will, we trace 
the lineaments of the Father s face. And so we no 
longer adore the Unknown. We know what -we 
worship. We have seen and heard. We may not 
ignore, and we cannot forget. Henceforth His 
Fatherly love is an abiding presence with us. 
Henceforth He is about our path by day and 
about our bed by night ; felt, adored, loved. He is 
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our comfort, our stay, our hope. Holy Father, te^tl 
us, strengthen us, command us, use us. Chastise us, 
if it must be so, that Thou mayest purify us. Kill 
us, if it must be so, that Thou mayest make us alive. 
But, whether living or dying, we are Thine. Of Thy 
love we are assured. In Thine everlasting arms we 
rest in patience and hope, till the dawn of the final 
and glorious Advent shall break, and we shall see 
Thy face, and know Thee as Thou art. 



THE MIRROR OF GOD^S GLORY. 


We al/y with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are cha7iged mto the same iinage^ 
from gloiy to glory, 

a Corinthians lii. i8. 

Trinity College Chapel, 2^th Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 

A VERY few words will suffice by way of.lja'eface 
to explain the m'etaphor here used by S. Paul. He 
is dwelling on the universality, the freedom, the 
absence of reserve, in the Christian dispensation as 
contrasted with the Mosaic. He tells us that the 
character of the Law is prefigured by an incident 
which occurred at its promulgation. It is related 
that when the two tables were renewed and God 
confirmed His contract with His people, the event 
was emp^iasized by a remarkable occm*rcnce. Tbe 
face of Moses shone with an unwonted light as he, 
descended from the Mount. It was the reflectioti^ rf 
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the Divine glory still lingering on his coiintenance,^ 
as he went out from the Eternal Presence. This 
light dazzled, confused, terrified the Israelites. They 
were afraid to come near him. So he veiled his face. 
Wlien he returned to the piescnce of the Lord, he 
removed the veil. This occurred .several times. 
Each as he prc'^entcd himself before the 

the veil was duawn ovci his face, ''"lO that 
they ^aw not the. ra^h'aiicc gr iduaily waning on his 
fcatares. Iniic, as he repaired again to the 

presence of the VA< rnal Light, it wns taken off, that 
the fading brightness might be renewed fron* tne 
effulgence of the 1 hvine Glory. 

Though the details of this imagcr> present some 
diflficultics, its main lesson, with which alone we are 
now conetTned, is clear. 

The Old Dispensation had a glory of its own. 
This was signified by the? light which glowed on the 
face of Moses. But' the glory of the Old was not 
comparable to the glory of the New. It was partial, 
intermittent; transitory. It had its hour, and it 
waned into darkness. Every word of the text points 
to some feature in which the superiority of the Gospel 
was manifested. ‘We all,' says the Apostle, ‘we alV 
gaze on the fuller light of the New Dispensation ; all 
^young and old, high and low, ignorant and learned, 
priests and people, all without exception and without 
■C, S, 7 
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^tint. It was not so then. The people were not 
admitted to the vision of this glory. The people 
remained at the foot of the mountain, Moses alone 
ascended to the height; Moses alone gazed on the 
Divine effulgence. Of the light itself the Israelites 

saw nothing. They merely caught a glimpse of the 

(% 

dim, fading reflection, as it rested for a moment on 
the face of God’s messenger, ere it passed away — a 
glimpse too bright for their aching eyes, but dark 
indeed compared with the cloudless, peerless glorj^ 
of the Eternal Light Himself. But the contrast docs 
not end here. ‘We all,* continues the Apostle, 
open facel or more literally, ‘with unveiled face.* 
Even this secondary borrowed light, this dim and 
imperfect reflection was not unobstructed, in the ca§e 
of the Israelites. They were permitted to l||pk for 
a moment ; and "then the veil interposed, the glory 
was withdrawn. But wc — we Christians — gaze unim- 
peded. No intervening obstade darkens our view. 
There is no cessation, and no intermission. Even 
with Moses it was otherwise. The light came and 
departed. It faded away and it was renewed again. 
He went in and went out from the presence of 
the Lord. But we stand ever before the Eternal 
Glory : we gaze continually, stedfastly, uninter- 
ruptedly. And so the radiance, which lights up our 
own features, grows ever brighter and brighter, till 
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gradually our whole being is changed ; the 
gencc of the Eternal Presence takes possession of 
us : it illumines, glorifies, transforms us wholly into 
its own likeness. ‘ We are changed,* says the 
Apostle, "changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory.* 

^Thus all the expressions are carefully chosen to 
glorify the Christian Dispensation. One fJ^a alone 
seems at first sight to jar with the general motive. 

Apostle speaks of our ‘seeing in a glass or 
mirror;' he declares that we "are changed into an 
image.* Is not this a qualification, a disparagement, 
a concession, Wi* aic tempted to ask ? After all then 
we see only a reflection ; a^ter all w^e do not behold 
the very thing itself. After all we are dependent on 
a darkened, confused, hnpc feet representation of the 
Divine Original. 

A seeming disparagement, but not really so. 
There arc mirrors and mirrors — mirrors which blur 
and distort and discolour the image, and mirrors 
which by the perfect accuracy and polish of their 
surface reproduce the object with life-like exactness. 
Let us ask then what S. Paul intended by this glass 
and this image, which represents the Divine Glory to 
our sight? How, by what instrumentality, through 
what medium, is the Invisible God rendered visible to 
us? His own context furnishes the answer to the 


7—2 
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question. He speaks of some who are so blinded 
^that they cannot see 'the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ/ or, more literally, of 'the Gospel of the glory 
of Christ/ the Gospel, which exhibits, reveals the 
glory — the bright effulgence, the heavenly radiandc, 
of Christ — Who, continues the Apostle, is the image 
of God, Here then is the mirror, the Gospel-reve- 
lation ; here is the image, the Eternal Son ; here is 
the glory, the words, the works, the life, the death, 
the resurrection, the sovereignty, the personality of 
Christ. This mirror we are permitted to face ; on 
this image we arc told to gaze ; from this glory wc 
are bidden to draw ever fresh accessions of light, till 
we are transf^jrmed into the very image itself, and its 
glory becomes our glory. 

Again in this same context the^Apostle recurelk) 
the metaphor. Again ho describes the Gospel as the 
light of the knowledge of G(5d which shineth forth in 
the face of Jesus Christ — in thd face, the person, of 
Jesus Christ. Yes, He has brought the Father near 
to us : we look upon the face of the Son, and we see 
the glory of the Father. Thus S. Paul's idea here is 
the same as when, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he 
writes that Christ is 'the image of the invisible God/ 
or as when, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Son is 
called ' the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
expression of His person.’ The Apostle uses the 
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word ‘image' here as it is used in another passage of 

the Epistle last quoted, where ‘ the very image of the 
good things to come ' is contrasted with ‘ the shadow,' 
as the real and true with the unsubi^tantial and un- 
satisfying. It is therefore no confused, partial, dis- 
torted, inadequate copy, of which the Apostle speaks. 
It is the very representation of the original itself. 
‘ He that hath seen Me, hath seen the P'ather ; and 
how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father.^' 

It is thi^ thcaight, which fills the Apostle’s heart 
with thankfulness, and floods his lips with praise — 
the thought of God brought near to men, God re- 
vealed„in all His goodness, all His holiness, all His 
majesty, all Ilis power, in^the Person rand Work of 
Christ; revealed not to a favoured few, not to a priestly 
caste, not to a philosophical coterie, not to the learned 
or the wealthy, or the powerful *or the privileged, 
not to the great ones of* this world in any guise; but 
to all without excep^tion and without reserve. 

And this revelation of the Invisible Father through 
the Incarnate Son is as extensive as it is complete. 
It reaches to all men, even the lowest, and it contains 
all truth, even the highest. Already the New Jeru- 
salem, is seen by the eye of faith coming down from 
heaven ablaze with the glory of the Almighty; already 
the tabernacle of God has descended and is pitched 
among men ; already we are permitted to gaze on the 
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jewdled walls and the gates of pearl, and the pave- 
ment of pure gold ; to bathe in the brightness of that 
Eternal City, which knows not either sunlight or 
moonlight, * for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.’ It was not so befoite. 
God spoke of old ■ in types and figures ; He fenced 
Himself about with restrictions many and various, 
restrictions of time, of place, of person, of ceremonial. 
The symbol of His presence, the glory overshadowing 
the mercy-seat, was withdrawn from the eye of men ; 
the holy of holies was hidden by a veil. But in 
Christ all is changed. The veil is suddenly rent in 
twain from top to bottom. The inmost sancfuary is 
exposed to v^'ew. The true Shekinah, the Person of 
Christ, shines forth in all the glory of its unapproach- 
able beauty and brightness. And wc — we fcebls^n- 
worthy, sin-stained, death-stricken men — are suffered, 
are invited, are entreated, naj., are compelled to come 
in, and to gaze on the peerless sight, till our own 
nature is changed by the absorption of its rays, and 
we are ‘ transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory.’ 

To look upon the face of Christ — Christ the image 
of God, Christ the effulgence of His glory, Christ, 
Whom having seen we have seen the Father also— 
this is the priceless blessing, as it is also the terrible 
responsibility, which falls to us Christians, 
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And this privilege, this duty, is absolutely witi^tit 
limit There is nothing in heaven or earth; nothing 
in science or in history or in revelation ; nothing of 
beauty or of goodness or of wisdom or of power; 
nothing of creative design and adaptation, and nothing 
of redeeming mercy and love ; nothing in the kingdom 
of nature, and nothing in the kingdom of grace, which 
does not fall within its range. I say, the kingdom of 
nature, as well as the kingdom of grace. For ask 
yourself what S. Paul means, when he speaks of 
Christ as the image of God. His own language in 
the Colossian Epistle supplies the answer. He me^ns 
not only the Incarnate Christ, the Christ of the 
Gospel, the Christ Wlio was^born of wopjan and died 
on the cross ; but he means also the pre-incamate 
Son, the Eternal* Word, Who was with the P'ather 
before all time, by Whom He created the universe, 
through Whom He sustains all nature and directs all 
history, in Whom aflone He is known and can be 
known to men. 

When therefore we are bidden to contemplate the 
glory of the Eternal Father in the face of Christ, 
when the Apostle tells us to gaze on the mirror of 
His Divine perfection, that we may absorb into our- 
selves the rays of His glory, no limit is placed to the 
object of our contemplation. 

And the fourfold Gospel, as the record of Clirist’s 
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sayings and doings, is th6 mirror in whicH thfs image 
is to be viewed. The birth, the earthly life, the 
passion, the resurrection of the Eternal Word made 
fiesh — here is the climax of God’s goodness, the very 
focus of the ineffable glory, which guards the throne 
of Him ^Who dwelleth in the light unapproachable, 
Whom no man hath seen nor can see.’ Here in the 
gift of His Son, here in the sacrifice of the Cross, is 
our light, our hope, our life. We look out on the 
natural world, and we see much which betokens 
infinite wisdom and power — beneficent adaptation, 
creative design, wonderful combinations of beauty 
and utility ; but we see much also that perplexes 
and dismays — the great waste of life and energies 
(seeds that produce no plants, and plants that yield 
no fruit), the reciprocal infliction of pain (cfikture 
preying upon erbature, and itself preyed upon in 
turn), physical decay and moral corruption — sin and 
death around and about us everywhere. These things 
strike the believer with awe, and barb the taunt of the 
sceptic. But read such facts, as S. Paul read them, 
in the light of the Gospel. Contemplate the glory 
of God’s purpose as revealed in the person of Christ 
Consider how much is involved in that one act of 
infinite love ; and you will no more question the 
goodness of your Heavenly Father. Though the 
awe and the mystery must still remain, you will not 
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doubt (fiow can you?) that in Christ He has purposed, 
as S. Paul tells us, to release the whole universe now 
groaning under the bondage of corruption, to gather 
in one all things in heavfen and earth, and out of 
discord and rebellion to restore universal harmony 
and peace. 

This then is the very sum and substance of the 
Gospel. This is the one continuous, progressive, 
cndles.s lesson of the Christian life — this study, this 
contemplation, this absorption of the purposes, the 
attributes, the goodness, the glory of the Father as 
manifested in the life and works, in the person, of 
Christ. .There is no understanding so mean, and no 
intellect so untutored, that ijiay not learn its true sig- 
nificance. It is a§ simple as it is profound. There are 
depths which the most thoughtful philosopher cannot 
-fafhom, but there are heights whiefi the merest child 
can scale. This is the gfcat glory of Christianity, the 
glory which filled S.‘ Paul’s heart with thanksgiving. 
It is open to all ; it is adapted to all ; it is attainable 
by all. It is theology brought down from the skies; 
it is heaven planted upon earth. This it is, because 
we contemplate the glory of the Father in the face of 
Christ. This it is, because the Son of Mary, the babe 
of Bethlehem, is also the Son of God, the Eternal 
Word. The Infinite is brought within the compre- 
hension of the finite. The far-off is far-off no longer. 
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This then must be the main business of our lives 
~the study of the Christ of the Gospels. We are 
constantly warned against the divorce of religion and 
morality; and we need the warning. No divorce 
could be more soul-destroying than this. That 
which God has joined together — ^joined by bonds 
the most sacred, and intimate, and indissoluble — it 
is the rankest of all heresies, the most profane of 
all blasphemies, for any man to part asunder. But 
from any such danger the study of which I speak 
will save us. For in this image of the Divine Glory 
doctrine and practice meet in one ; in this mirror of 
the Divine Purpose theology and morality are blended 
together. It is the spontaneous, unequivocal testi- 
mony, even of unbelievers, that no better guidance 
in life can be taken than the example of Ji^hrist; 
that, if a man wduld learn how to act in a particular 
case, he should ask himselfthow Christ would have 
acted under like circumstances.* Here is the mora- 
lity. It is the highest experience of all believers, 
that the realisation of their union with God in Christ 
is the first and last effort, as it is the supreme 
blessing, of the spiritual life. Here is the religion. 

And this study, to be effective, must be real, must 
be intense, must be personal. It is not the contem- 
plation of the sentimentalist, or of the critic, or of 
the artist, or of the poet, or of the dogmatist, that 
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will be o*f any avail. These may affect the feelings, 
the taste, the imagination, the reason, the intellect ; 
but they do not probe the heart and conscience, and 
they do not touch the life. The true study is 
nothing less than the appropriation of the Divine 
image; the constant recalling, realising,, copying, 
growing into it; till the Divine fascination of its 
glory possesses us wholly. 

So gazing in this minor, so studying this image, 
we ourselves shall he changed. This is the only test 
of the true mode of contemplation. Wc ourselves 
shall be changed and glorified — not changed now, as 
we shall be changed then, when in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, this corruptible shfill put on 
incorruption and this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality; not glorified* now, with the incomparable glory 
which shall be revealed hereafter — but changed 
nevertheless into the similitude of Christ Who is the 
image of God ; glorified with the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was; changed 
by the purification of our hearts, by the devotion of 
our spirits, by the renewal of our lives ; changed with 
an ever-deepening change which is a foretaste and 
an earnest of the great hereafter; changed, as we 
read that the countenance of that first martyr was 
changed, when the bystanders looked up and saw his 
face as it were the lace of an angel. For we too, like 
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Stephen, shall have seen the heavens opened ; wc too 
shall have gazed upon the Eternal Glory; we too 
shall have beheld ‘ the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.’ 



VIIL 

WHAT ADVANTAGETH IT? 


If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ej>/iesuSy what advantageth it me? If 
dead rise not^ ict ns eat and drink ^ for to-morrow we 
die. 

CORIN'l HIANS^ XV. 7,2. 

Trinity College haj^el, 5tli Sj.nday in Lent, rS66^. 

In an earlier passage^ of this Epistle S. Paul 
compares the career of the Apostles to a scene in 
a Roman amphitheatre. He imagines a vast con- 
course brought together from all ages and climes ; 
Greek and Barbarian, Roman and Jew, the living 
and the dead, dwellers on earth and denizens of 
heaven, the whole universe of sentient beings, as- 
sembled in one countless multitude to witness the 

^ In memory of William Whewell, D.L)., Master of Trinity College. 
Preached on the Sunday after his death, which occurred March 6, 1866. 
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spectacle prepared for them. Tier beyond tier, they 
stretch away into the far distance, till the eye loses 
itself in the dizzy indistinguishable throng, fading at 
length into a faint haze, a quivering glow, of sentient 
life. And while they thus broaden out in wedge-like 
masses into the infinitude of space and time, every 
face and every eye of this vast multitude is concen- 
trated on the lists below. There at the command 
of the Omnipotent King, Who presides over the 
spectacle, drawn forth from the obscurity of the dark 
prisons where they have been reserved until the given 
signal, and exposed to the curious gaze of these 
thronging myriads, the Apostles come forward to do 
His behest. Chained to the car of Christ, they had 
swollen the train which attended the victor’s triumph- 
ant progress: and now they are condemned^ the 
fate of the vanquished and enslaved. Patriarchs and 
prophets, priests and kings, have fought in this same 
arena. But the interest of the combat is intensified, 
the spectacle has reached its climax, as they — the 
Apostles — step forth last, naked and defenceless, at 
the Almighty President’s word, to do battle with the 
well-trained and well-armed gladiators of the world, 
or to grapple with the fierce monsters of ignorance 
and sin. Then indeed this vast amphitheatre is in- 
stinct with eager expectation: the eyes of all are 
bent down on the impending struggle ; some with a 
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savage \hirst for blood, some with the scorn of an 
impartial curiosity, some with tender pitiful sympathy. 
It is a fearful ordeal ; to fight against such antago- 
nists, to fight thus unarmed, to fight under the scorch- 
ing gaze of this multitudinous throng. 

So may wc venture to draw out the image con- 
tained in the Apostle’s words, ' I think God hath set 
forth us the Apostles last, as men condemned to 
death; for we aic made a spectacle unto the world, 
both to angels and to men/ Nor condemned as 
common captives or common criminals onlj, but as 
the lowest lefusc of humanity, the scapegoats of iheir 
race an<| time, too vile to live, fit only for the cruel 
sports of the aicna, if by qhance the v*iath of the 
offended powers ^ might be appeased by their de- 
struction ; ‘ We are made as the filth of the world, 
as the offscouring of all things.’ 

Once again, in the wcAds which I have chosen for 
my text, the Apostle returns to this striking simili- 
tude. As he argues against those who doubted or 
denied the immortality of man, the resurrection from 
the dead, he appeals to this great, moral spectacle, 
as the witness of the human conscience to something 
more real and more enduring than earthly pleasures 
or pains. ‘ Why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? ’ 
Is it conceivable that a man should be willing to die 
daily ; to give up all that makes life enjoyable and 
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to be ready to give up life itself ; to contend in this 
arena of a profligate Asiatic capital, a focus and 
stronghold of heathendom ; to stake his life on the 
issue of an unequal struggle with the savage monsters 
let loose upon him, with the concentrated force of«an 
ancient anej popular superstition, with the selfish zeal 
of a wealthy and poweiful craft, with the ignorant 
fury of an excited mob ; unless he looked through 
the near considerations of earthly loss and gain, and 
saw the heavens opening beyond. Why else should 
he adopt a course so foolish and suicidal ? ‘ If after 

the manner of men,' if regarding only transient mun- 
dane interests, ‘I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me.^*' If this world be all, if heaven 
be a shadow and hell a firble, then a sane man cannot 
hesitate for a moment: ‘If the dead rise not, let^s 
eat and drink, fof to-morrow we die.' 

It is a sublime conceptiDn, this amphitheatre of 
the universe contemplating the struggles and suffer^, 
ings of a handful of feeble, persecuted outcasts. It 
would be a bold hyperbole, if the crisis had been less 
critical, the issues less important. But if, as we 
believe, this was the turning-point of the world's 
history, if Christ indeed came down from heaven to 
bring life and immortality to light, if to the Apostles 
was entrusted the greatest work which has ever 
taxed the courage and the energies of man, then the 
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occasioli cannot be held at all unwoVthj^ of thfc 
image. 

But though the work of the Apostles was so fai 
an exceptional work, though the image thus appro 
priatc could not be applied without exaggeration tt. 
any less signal contest, yet it may be tak^in in some 
taeasure to describe the career of the benefactors o 
mankind, the servants of God, in all ages. The 
concourse is still assembled ; the lists arc still open 
The lamc fight must be fought, the same antagonists 
vanquished. And according as the crisis grows in 
importance, as the strain on the individual comhat^i it 
increases, as the antagonism gathers strength and 
fury, as through obloquy and contempt ^iid persecu- 
tion the heroic champion of God fights his way to 
the right and to*the truth, just so far may it be 
said of him, that like the Apostl(5s of old he has 
been ‘set forth as one condemned to death;' has 
Jt>een ‘ made a spectacle to the world, both to angels 
and to men.' 

But from this vast bewildering concourse of earth 
and heaven, let us turn to the little amphitheatre 
which immediately surrounds us, and concentrate 
our thoughts on the narrow lists in which we our- 
selves are ‘ set forth ' to slay or be slain. Even 
within these limits the assemblage of spectators is 
sufficiently large and august to awe and stimulate us. 

C. S, 8 
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A history of more than three centuries gaze's down 
upon our arena. A gathering of great men, such as 
probably no other College can shew within the same 
period — historians, poets, statesmen, scholars, divines, 
interpreters of law, investigators of truth, preacljers 
of righteousness — a long line of spiritual and in- 
tellectual ancestry — witnesses our combats. This 
may be a matter of honest pride and congratulation ; 
or it may be our deepest humiliation, our darkest 
reproach. Their name, their lustre, their example, 
are our inheritance ; to drag in the dust, or to crown 
with fresh glory. In the presence of this silent con- 
course of the past we arc called forth by God to do 
battle for IJim. 

One honoured name has been fecently withdrawn 
from the lists of the combatants, and added to the 
ranks of the spectators. Otur grand old Master — our 
pride and strength — has passed from us to them. 
It is very hard to realise the change. His vacant 
stall, our mourning badges, speak to us in vain. We 
can think of him only as we saw him, not so very 
many days ago, still buoyant and vigorous and full 
of life; ‘his eye not dim, nor his natural force abated;^ 
his step still firm and his carriage erect as ever. All, 
who observed him of late, rejoiced to see that the 
shadow which had darkened the last year of his life 
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was passing off. Old studies thrown aside were taken 
up again. Old interests blunted by sorrow were 
recovering their keen edge once more. Time seemed 
only to have mellowed and ripened his character, 
witiiout decaying his faculties. The screen, which 
long had hidden his large capacity of affection and 
strong yearning for sympathy, known to a few and 
suspected by many more, was falling away. And he, 
whom all admired and respectr‘d, was becoming every- 
day better known and more endeared to all. 

By all members of this College far and wide, 
even by those to whom he was personally unknown, 
his death will be felt as a personal loss. To us here 
it has left a sense of vacancy# which befor€? it occurred 
we could hardly have imagined. So many various 
interests were Jinked with his name. So many 
cherished associations are buried in his grave. His 
removal seems like a gr^t severance from the past. 

Even if he had not risen to any special eminence, 
still by his unbroken residence of more than fifty 
years in the College, and by his high position as ruler 
of our little commonwealth, he would have been so 
intimately associated with the every-day thoughts 
and acts, would have occupied so large a space in 
our memory, that his death must have been deeply 
felt. But he was recognised by all as no common 
man. If we are inclined to distrust our own estimate, 
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as the partial expression of College pride, in this 
i&stance at least the appeal to a larger public will 
not reverse our verdict In his published works he 
has covered a wider field than any living writer; 
and those, who have conversed with him in private, 
record with wonder his familiar acquaintance with 
the farthest outlying legions of knowledge in its 
lower as well as in its higher forms. What value 
will be attached by after-ages to his various literary 
and scientific works, it would be vain to predict ; but 
this at least we may say, that in his own generation 
and country he has held the foremost rank, if not 
in precision, at least in range and vigour of intellect. 

And these great powers he consecrated always to 
the highest ends. He is ever a religious teacher in 
the truest sense. One strain runs through all 
works ; one cord threads together his earlier and 
later writings ; the days of Lis literary life are ' bound 
each to each by natural piety.’ The world of matter 
without, the world of thought within, alike speak to 
him of the Eternal Creator, the Beneficent Father. 
These are the strophe and antistrophe of the sublime 
chorus of Nature ; the two witnesses who prophesy 
before the throne of the God of Revelation. If with 
the Psalmist he tells how * The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament sheweth His handy- 
work,’ with the Psalmist also he passes on from the 
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outward witness of creation to the inward witness of 
the heart, * The law of the I-ord is an undefiled law 
converting the soul, the testimony of the Lord is sure 
and giveth wisdom to the simple/ The evidences of 
Natural Theology formed the subject of his earliest 
writing by which he became widely known, his 
Bridgewater Treatise. And this same chord he 
struck in his last sermon preached in this Chapel 
not many days before his fatal accident ; when 
choosing a theme strangely prophetic, as it seems 
now, of his approaching death, and speaking of Him 
*Who is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning ai.d 
the ending,* he passed on from the creation of the 
world to its dissolution ; apd in wordst of striking 
force thus painted the great and final crisis ; ‘ No 
mountains sinking under the decrepitude of years or 
weary rivers ceasing to rejoice in th(5r courses ; * ^ No 
placid euthanasia silently leading on the dissolution 
of the natural world/ ‘ But the trumpet shall sound ; 
the struggle shall come. This goodly frame of things 
shall expire amid the throes and agonies of some 
fierce and sudden catastrophe. And the same ariii 
that plucked the elements from the dark and troubled 
slumbers of their chaos shall cast them into their 
tomb\* 

' From a Seimon prcachecl on Quinquagcsima Sunday, Feb. nth, 
1866, upon the text Rev, i. 8. 
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On such subjects he wrote often : sometimes with 
startling boldness, but always with deep reverence. 
Indeed his tone seems to rise in solemnity, as his 
speculations grow more daring ; for what nobler 
passage can be shewn in poet or philosopher •or 
divine, than the majestic language in which, speaking 
of the ' waste ’ of Creation, he suggests that the other 
bodies of the universe are ‘rolled into forms of 
symmetry and order, into masses of light and splend- 
our, by the vast whirl which the original creative 
energy imparted to the luminous elements out of 
which they were formed ; * and describes the planets 
and stars as ‘the lamps which have flown fyom the 
potter’s whc^el of the Grp at Worker ; the shred-coils 

which in the working sprang from His mighty lathe ; 

* 

the sparks which darted from His awful anvil w'^n 
the solar system' lay incandescent thereon; the curls 
of vapour which rose from the great cauldron of 
Creation when its elements were separated 

But while the world without will judge him only 
by his writings, on our gratitude he has other 
and stronger claims. During the last quarter of a 
century, in which he has ruled over us, the College 
has enjoyed almost unexampled prosperity. How 
far this is due to the greatness of his name and the 
generosity of his administration, it would not be easy 


^ riurality of Worlds^ pp. 365, 3C6'. 
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to dcx:ide. But after making all allowance for, tile 
fond partiality of a recent regret, we may fairly say 
that as a Master of the College he stands out pre- 
eminent in the long list of three centuries; as a man 
of letters, greatest of all since Bentley; as a munificent 
and patriotic ruler, greatest of all since Nevile; but, 
as uniting in himself many and various qualifications 
which combined go far towards realising the ideal 
head of a religious and learned foundation, the just 
representative of a famous academic body, greater 
than these or any of his predecessors. Vast and 
varied mental powers, untiring energy and extwnsrve 
knowledge, integrity of character and strictness of 
example, a wide and genei?ous munificence, a keen 
interest in University progress, an intense devotion to 
his own College, a strong sense of duty, a true large- 
ness of heart, a simple Christian faith; the union of 
these qualities fairly entitles him to the foremost place 
among the Masters of Trinity. 

For he was most truly our own; our own by long 
residence, our own in all his feelings and interests, 
our own in his passionate love for the place. He 
has been heard to say that the sky always seemed to 
him brighter, when framed by the walls and turrets 
of our Great Court; and in his dying hours he desired 
to have the blinds raised, that he might look once 
more on this familiar scene, so fair and pleasant to 
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his eyes. This touching incident of his last illness is 
typical of his whole life. All the currents of his being 
seemed to set towards this one channel. He delighted 
to connect the incidents of his domestic life with the 
College. He inspired his private friends with liis 
own enthusiasm for the College. He was very proud 
of Trinity, and Trinity was very proud of him. 

Our own always; not in his triumphs only, but in 
his sorrows also. I cannot forget — I do not think 
that any one who saw him can forget — how on this 
same Sunday a year ago, in the earliest hours of 
loneliness, in the first flush of grief, he appeared in 
this Chapel to join his prayers with ours, rightly 
judging thiif the fittest pktee for the weary and heavy- 
laden, not shrinking from us as frpm strangers, nor 
fearing to commit to our sympathies the saddes^^of 
all sad sights, an'^old man’s bereavement and a strong 
man’s tears. < 

I have spoken of his College feeling; but College 
feeling with him was not a proud isolation, a repulsive 
narrowness. If he represented the College, he repre- 
sented the University not less truly. His College 
was to him only the centre and focus from which his 
interest radiated. As in his last princely bequest to 
the University\ .so in all the acts of his academic life, 

1 This refers to a provision of Dr Whewell’s will, whereby 
property (of which the estimated value was between £ 60 jOOO and 
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he regarded Trinity College as holding a great trust 
for the benefit of that larger body of which it forma a 
part, from which it derives strength, and to which it 
communicates strength in turn. 

He has gone from us, leaving as a legacy his name 
and his munificence. He has bequeathed to us also 
his bright example. His race is run: his torch has 
passed into our hands full burning; to keep ablaze or 
to quench, as uc will. In intellectual eminence we 
cannot follow him. But the moral qualities, which 
clustered about his mental power, may be imitated 
even by the least gifted among us. The unflagglug 
energy ^hich overcame all disadvantages, the manly 
courage which ever disdaine^l unworthy efpplause, the 
simple faith in G9d through Christ which in him was 
thrown into stronger relief by his large acquaintance 
with all branches of human knowledge ; such qualities 
as these are not beyond the reach of any. His 
example supplies a fresh incentive, as it imposes a 
fresh responsibility. 

The Master’s death occupies the first place in our 
thoughts. But this is not the only loss we have 


£ 70 , 000 ), consisting of the site and buildings opposite Trinity College, 
together with all the residuaiy personalty, was conveyed in trust to the 
College, for the purpose of providing accommodation for its members, 
and of founding and endowing a Professorship and Studentships of 
International Law in the University, 
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sustained during the last fortnight While we were 
committing his remains to their final resting-place, an 
older contemporary — a gentle and loving spirit — was 
passing silently away. He too, though unknown to 
most of us, had spent the best part of his life in tHis 
place, and ckvoted his freshest energies to the College. 
He was a scholar, as those bear witness who heard 
him here, ‘a ripe and good one;' but he was very 
much more than a scholar. As a Tutor of this busy 
College, and as a parish clergyman in his quiet 
northern home, he was one and unchanged; the same 
pure, single-hearted, blameless man, humble and 
childlike, loving and loved by all. His words were 
the counterpart of his de^s; his books the reflection 
of his life. In the Rectory of Valehead and the 
Bishopric of Souls was traced the unconscious 
trait of the Vicar of Heversham\ 

i- 

As each successive combatant is withdrawn from 
the lists, as we lay first one and then another in an 
honoured grave, the question will rise in our hearts, 
‘To what end are these well-fought battles, these 

^ Robert Wilson Evans, B.D., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity, and sometime Archdeacon of Westmoreland, died on Saturday 
morning, March loth (the day of Dr Wheweir& funeral), aged 76. At 
the time of his death he held the vicarage of Heversham, in the gift of 
Trinity College, to which living he was instituted in 184a. 
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hardly-won victories?* If true life is, as not only the 
Christian Apostle but even the Stoic philosopher* 
called it, a warfare; if men praise and honour most 
after death those who in their lifetime grappled with 
difficulties, conquered unruly passions in themselves, 
subdued ignorance and vice in others, faced misunder- 
standing or endured persecution; if we strive by their 
example to nerve ourselves for the same arena in 
which they have fought before; should we, or rather 
can we. refrain from asking for them and for our- 
selves, ‘What advantageth it?* 

To this question the Apostle saw one answei oniy^ 
It is difficult to ronccivc any other. If the dead rise 
not, then these unselfish struggles, these lifelong 
labouis, are mere vanity; then the world*s chief 
benefactors arc its greatest losers. It is folly to 
forego present advantage, to incur present reproach, 
to sacrifice this life, if there is no life beyond the 
grave. Then it were better, like those reckless citi- 
zens of Judah, who in the presence of a dangerous 
foe gave themselves up to feasting and revelry, to live 
only for the moment and cast no thought beyond; 
then the motto adopted by them and by pleasure- 
seekers in every age is after all the golden rule of 
life; ‘Let us eat and drink; lor to-morrow we die.* 

For, though we stifle the voice, it will still make 

^ bcncca, 96, ‘ vivcic militaie est** 
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itself heard. Humanity cannot be thus forcibly re- 
pressed. A religion or a philosophy, which neglects 
this elemental instinct of our nature, which holds out 
no rewards, stands self-condemned. It is an irresis- 
tible impulse which leads to the question, ‘What 
advantageth it?’ which suggests the train of thought, 
‘Why stand I in jeopardy every hour?’ 

And yet a voice equally clear proclaims in still 
more commanding tones, that self-denial is better 
than self-indulgence; that it is noble and good to 
devote ourselves to the advancement of truth and to 
works of love; that it is noblest and best of all to 
pursue this course in the teeth of opposition and 
obloquy, ‘enduring the cnpss and despising the shame,’ 
reaping no reward on this side the grave. We cannot 
call such men fools ; we respect and admire them^ \we 
desire to be like them ; we envy their courage, their 
perseverance, their lofty self-devotion. 

The resurrection of the dead, the life to come, is 
the only solution of the perplexity, the sole harmo- 
nizer of these two conflicting voices. And accordingly, 
as the human race progressed in culture, as the moral 
faculties were more fully developed, the doctrine of 
man’s immortality became more and more prominent. 

Yet still it remained a speculative opinion, a vague 
yearning, a shadowy hope. At length the signal was 
vouchsafed. The Son of Man rose from the grave. 
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The doubtful hypothesis became an accredited fact, 
the settled belief of distant nations, the entailed in- 
heritance of successive ages. To the perplexing 
question, 'What advantageth it ?' a full and final 
aiiower was given, ‘Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that sle,pt/ 

With this assurance he, whom we mourn to-day, 
lived and laboured and died. With this assurance we 
laid him in his grave, looking forward to a joyful 
resurrection. With this assurance let us all — young 
and old — now devote ourselves anew to the service of 
God in Christ, recalling our baptismal pledger ai.d 
resolving, as far as in us lies, to make this College a 
Holy Temple of His Spirit jn all sound karning and 
all godly living. 
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SHEW US THE FATHER. 


Philip saith tmto Hhn^ Lord, shew us the Father^ 
and it suffireth us, Jesus saith unto him, Have I bem 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip ? * He that hath seen Me, hath seen J he Father ; 
and how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father! 

S. John xiv. 8, 9. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, Advent Sunday, 1868. 

The opening of S. John's Gospel speaks of One, 
Who has been with God from eternity, Who is God 
Himself, This Being, so described, the Evangelist 
calls the Logos — the Divine Reason, the Divine 
Word. He is the Divine Reason, for He is the 
expression of God’s will in the creation and govern- 
ment of the Universe. He is the Divine Word, 
because through His operations alone God reveals 
Himself, God speaks, as it were, to our finite capaci- 
C. S. 9 
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ties. This Word of God is His Agent in all His 
ivords and works, howsoever and whensoever He 
manifests Himself. This is no less true of the natural 
world, than of the spiritual world. All things were 
created, all things are sustained, through* Him. Here 
is the Evangelist’s starting-point And having thus 
with eagle eye swept the whole field of the Universe 
in one comprehensive glance, he gradually ^narrows 
his range of view and concentrates his gaze, until it 
is fixed on the very focus of light, the visible presence 
of the Shekinah on earth, the Incarnation of this 
Word of God. 

(i) First, from the material creation he passes 
to the intcHectual and nioral creation. Whatsoever 
of knowledge, whatsoever of wisdom, whatsoever of 
invention, whatever discernment of physical fp\ts, 
whatever insight' into human affairs, whatever yearn- 
ing after heavenly truths, Jias been vouchsafed to 
mankind in any age — to the savage in the first dawn 
of intellect and conscience, and to the sage in the full 
noontide blaze of his heightened faculties — all these, 
the first germ and the latest development, ar6 the 
gift, are the indwelling, of the Divine Word. He is 
*the life,’ and He is ‘the light of men/ The mental 
and moral growth of individuals and societies and 
nations alike arc due to Him. He originates, He 
inspires. He developes, He ripens into maturity. His 
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dominion is as complete in die re^on 'of mind 
spirit, as in the region of physical growth and 
physical change. 

(2) This — the passage from the material to .the 
moral and intellectual world — is the first stage in the 
Evangelist’s progress towards his goal, the first con- 
traction, the first intensification, of his vision. And 
then comes another. 

This Word of God has indeed illumined and 
quickened all men and all races in their several 
degrees, Buddha and Confucius and Zoroas ter, Zeno 
and Pythagoras, Indians and Persians, Babyl 
and Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. He has beqn 
present in universal history ,»as He has iJeen present 
in every individual soul of man. But nevertheless 
He has specially visited one family, one race. There 
was a prerogative tribe selected in due time from the 
rest, a firstfruits of thc#nations of the earth, a pe- 
culiar people consecrated to God. Though there be 
many tributaries, the main stream of religious history 
runs in this channel. To this nation the Word of 
God came as to His own inheritance, spake as to His 
own household — spake by lawgivers and prophets, 
by priests and kings, spake in divers stages and 
divers manners, spake with an intensity and a power 
and a directness, with a continuity and a fulness, 
with which He spake to no other nation besides.* In 

9 — ^ 
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neither case was the response equal to the appeal. 
Among the nations at large ‘ the light ’ shone ‘ in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not : ’ to 
the descendants of Abraham ‘He came as to His 
own ’ vineyard ; yet ‘ His own received Him not.’ 
Nevertheless among both — among the nations whom 
He approached through the avenues of the natural 
conscience, and among the Israelites to whom He 
spake in the piercing tones of Inspiration, there were 
those who did feel His presence, did hear His voice ; 
and these were rescued from their grovelling, mate- 
rial, earthly life, were born anew in Him, were made 
sons of God through God the Word. 

(3) And having thus* passed by successive stages 
first from the physical world to the moral world, from 
universal nature to universal history, and next'Vom 
universal history to the records of the one prerogative 
race, the Evangelist lastly concentrates our thoughts 
on a single incident in these records, a single link in 
the chain of the Divine dispensation. He has just di- 
rected us to the one conspicuously bright line which 
traverses the plane of the world’s history j and now 
he guides our eye along this line, till it is arrested at 
one intensely brilliant point, in which are concentrated 
the illuminating rays of the Word of God, which is 
the focus of the spiritual development of mankind. 
The Word, Whose voice was not unheard even by 
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Gentiles, Who spoke still more clearly iti the writinijlf 
of the Old Covenant and the career of the chosen 
people, ‘was made flesh and dwelt among us’ — not 
only spoke through man, but identified Himself with 
man. The dream of Jewish doctors, who looked 
forward to the advent of Messiah’s kingdom, the 
day of redemption when the Divine glory should rest 
once more on the mercy-seat, was here fulfilled, though 
they discerned k not. The Shekinah was restored 
once more to the Temple. The bright light — brighter 
far than of old — did rest once more over the Sanc- 
tuary. The Word of God ‘tabernacled’ amon^ men. 
‘ And we,* adds the Evangelist, the beloved disciple, 
the familiar friend of the Word Incarnate, speaking 
with the intensit3{ of a strong, unchangeable, personal 
conviction, ‘ we beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father.’ 

Such is the Divine •philosophy of creation and 
history and religion, as sketched by the pen of 
S. John. He views the Gospel of Christ, the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, not so much in contrast, as 
in connexion, with the natural heavenward aspirations 
of man, with the other religions of the world. The 
Incarnation is not an isolated fact, not the one only 
operation of the Divine Word. It is indeed unique, 
is paramount, does transcend, far transcend, all other 
operations. The lesson is higher, but still the Teacher 
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is llte same. It is the explanation of the past, the 
culminating point of human history, the consum'- 
mation of God’s revelation to man. For now first 
the Divine and the human are united in immediate 
and inalienable contact. But it does not stand alone; 
nor does it profess an affinity only with the Jewish 
dispensation. God has revealed Himself also in 
nature and in history, in the workings of the indi- 
vidual conscience and in the education of the whole 
race; The folds of the veil in each case may be more 
or less dense. But to those who have eyes to read 
and hearts to understand, though it may partially 
screen, it cannot conceal, the Divine Presence; behind, 
the awful majesty of the Eternal Father. And I 
cannot but express my own strong conviction that, if 
Christian apologists and Christian divines were/ y)re 
ready to accept the teaching of S. John in this re- 
spect, and to survey the religions of the world from 
the commanding ground which he has marked out 
for them ; if, instead of accentuating the contrasts 
and dwelling only on the follies and wickednesses, 
they would investigate more diligently and recognise 
more gladly the elements of the Divine teaching in 
• all, even the more degraded, forms of heathen wor- 
ship; if they would track out the foot-prints of the 
Word of God impressed now faintly, and now more 
vividly, on the sands of universal history, they would 
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find not only that numberless objectiofis to Chrf^^f 
anity founded on the partial resemblances, the imper^ 
feet graspings after truth, in other religious systems, 
would melt away in the process, but that a flood of 
new light would at the same time be shed upon 
the significance and the power of the Gospel. 

It was not however with any intention of dwelling 
at length on this general question, that I h^ve thus 
called attention to the main bearing of the opening 
paragraphs of S. John's Gospel. But this introduction 
is the key to the meaning of the whole narrative. 
Our Lord's words related therein require to b^ iJcajd 
by the Jight of this prologue, if we would enter into 
their full meaning. They afe the utteraiTces not only 
of Jesus the DeHverer, the Redeemer of His people, 
the long-expected Christ cf Israel ; but they are the 
utterances also of the very Word of God, Who was 
in the world from the beginning, and now in these 
last days speaks to men in the flesh. 

So it is with the expression in the text. The 
Master has just foretold to His little band of fol- 
lowers, that He and they must soon part. With diis 
severance in view He bids them cling* closer to one 
another, love one another as brothers. He warns 
them that He must go alone, that they cannot follow 
Him. The announcement fills their hearts with 
dismay. He seeks to allay their sorrow. Let them 
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trust 111 God. He is going to prepare an abode for 
them. He will come again, and take them home 
with Him. ‘Whither I go/ He adds, ‘ye know, and 
the way ye know.* Thomas here breaks in, doubtful 
and desponding as ever. Half reproachfully he asks, 
‘Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, and how 
can we know the way Then Jesus declares Himself 
to be the Way, the only Way, to the Father. Know- 
ing Him, they must know the Father. ‘And,* He adds, 
‘henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.* 

It is not now Thomas, but Philip, who takes up the 
conversation — a different man and a different temper. 
In the records of the other Evangelists, Philip the 
Apostle is a name only. In S. John’s Gospel, he 
appears as something more than a name, as a well- 
defined character. Very early tradition reprfN^nts 
him in later life residing in Asia Minor, in the 
same region as the beloved disciple himself. It may 
be therefore that the Evangelist had local reasons for 
dwelling on those few incidents in which Philip takes 
a prominent part. At all events, few though they 
are, these incidents seem to reveal the man’s cha- 
racter very clearly. His is a precise, careful, matter- 
of-fact mind. He is wanting in spiritual insight, but 
he is prompt and ready in action. It may be, as 
some have thought, that he was the steward of the 
little company, just as Judas was the treasurer. If 
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SO, we have an easy explanation of the fact that cwfr 
Lord puts to him the question how the five thousand 
are to be fed. If so, again, we may see how on 
another occasion some Greeks, when they wish to 
obtain access to our Lord, would naturally come in 
contact with him, and address themselves to him 
first At all events, whether or not he had a business 
vocation connected with his disciplcship, he had at 
least a business turn of mind. There is a precision 
and minuteness in the few sentences ascribed to him 
by the Evangelist, which cannot be quite accidental. 
^ We have found Him, of Whom Moses in the lav’^ ard 
the proptiets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.’ ‘Two hundred pennyworth of Sread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one of them may take 
a little.’ He is anxious for himself, and he is anxious 
for others, that everything should be subjected to the 
faithful testimony of the«eyes. In answer to Natha- 
nael’s question in the opening of the Gospel he says 
eagerly, ‘ Come and see* In reply to our Lord’s 
declaration in the text, it is his first impulse to seek 
ocular proof, ‘ Shezv us the Father, and it sufficeth ui.’ 
A very ancient tradition relates that this Philip was 
the disciple who in another Gospel pleads, ‘Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father,’ and is 
answered by the rebuke, ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead ; but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.’ 
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TWs tradition is true to character, arid I can Well 
believe it true to fact It is not so much the request, 
as the temper which dictates the request, that our 
Lord there rebukes. And such a temper is Philip's. 

* Only let us see the Father/ he says, ‘ and we hsk 
notliing more. Then there will be no more hesitation, 
no more vagueness, no more cowardice, no more re- 
pining. This will console us, will strengthen us, will 
inspire us. We shall not shrink from being left alone. 
We shall bear our severance manfully, cheerfully. 
We shall be ready to do and to suffer anything. 
Vouchsafe us one glance, one glance only. We 
ask nothing more. To see is to believe' 

The de'mand may 4>e made, and doubtless is 
made, in many different tempers. ^ There are those 
who, like Philip, make it in the earnest desire to iAd 
a surer standing-ground for their faith, who eagerly 
wish to dispel the last sh*idow of doubt, who arc 
prepared to follow up their belief, once confirmed, are 
ready to live and to die for it. Only they must first 
be certified, must first have seen. There are others 
who, consciously or unconsciously, have persuaded 
themselves that by the mere act of making the 
demand they have thrown off a load of responsibility, 
that, until they get an answer, they are free to act as 
they like, free to live as though there were no Father 
in Heaven, because they do not see Him. And, lastly, 
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l^ere an )K)ime<w 2 kP make it in a temper directly 
opposed 10 Philip’s, who dem md to be shewn the 
Father in the same spirit m which Pilate asked to 
know, ‘What is truth ? ’ mocking while they interro 
gate and determined to accept no reply Or they re- 
fuse to make the de nand at all, beca"se they have 
persuaded themselves that it is an absurdity. There 
is a dark, impenetrable veil, they say, separating the 
seen from the unseen, the world of sense from the 
world of spirit. A t least there is a dark, impenetrable 
veil; but whether it conceals anything cr nothing, 
they do not care to ask. It may, or it may not, S-recii 
the awful Eternal, loving Father It may, 

or it may not, separate us from a life of immortality, 
a world of spirits, a heaven of bliss You cannot 
raise the veil, you cannot see through it. It is 
easier, better, wiser to desist from the attempt — to 
rest content to play yoiv little pait on this world’s 
stage creditably and comfortably, and to leave the 
rest — not to faith, not to God here would be the old 
delusion again — but to blind chance, to blank un 
certainty. 

But in whatever temper men may make the de- 
mand — in eagerness or in apathy or in mockery — 
the fundamental error is still the same. They look 
for a kind of proof, which the subject does not admit. 
They appeal to organs which are not cognisant of 
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Spiritual things. If it is not by the senses, so neither 
fs it by theological and scientific faculties, that we 
can apprehend God, can see the Father. These 
faculties may verify, may explain, may systematize ; 
but ■ they cannot give the insight, cannot create "the 
belief. I doubt whether the most elaborate proofs 
of the being and attributes of God, the most subtle 
expositions of the evidences of Christianity, have done 
very much towards establishing even an intellec- 
tual assent. I am quite sure they have been all but 
powerless in commanding a living, working belief. 
It is by the Spirit alone that spiritual truths are 
discerned. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor car heard... but 
God hath l*evealed.’ Every man has this spiritual 
faculty. He may deal with it, as he may deal wi^th 
any other faculty. He may enfeeble it by disuse, hq, 
may crush it by main force : or he may educate and 
quicken and intensify it And according as he does 
the one or the other, so will be his spiritual insight, 
his consciousness of the Father’s presence. 

And this is the force of our Lord’s reply in the 
text. ‘ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known Me, Philip He that hath seen 
Me, hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father?’ You ask for an external, 
tangible demonstration which will not, which cannot, 
be granted to you. You entirely mistake the nature 
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of the knowledge which you seek, of the meani? by 
which it is attained. Meanwhile all the elements of 
this knowledge are open before you. The Father 
has unveiled His face to you, and you have not seen 
Him. In His Word throughout all ages, in His 
Word incarnate in these latter days, He has spoken 
to you, and you have not heard Him. Now for these 
three years He has shewn Himself to you twelve 
men, as He has never shewn Himself before And 
this is the end, this is the misapprehension even of 
those to whom His glory has been most fully and 
nearly revealed — this dissatisfaction, this blin^ne^’Si, 
this ignqrance, this demand, ^Shew us the Father?^ 

To durselves, as to Philip,#the rebuke is addressed. 

* Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou 
not known Me — not known Me, the Word of God, 
Whose seal is set on all nature and all history ; not 
known Me, the Incarnate Son, Whose personal mini- 
stry is written in the Gospels, and Whose name is 
stamped on the life of the Church?' 

And now on this Advent Day, when once again 
the great fact in the history of man, the most perfect 
unveiling of the Father through the Incarnation of the 
Word, is brought before us ; and, starting from this, 
we are bidden to gaze into the future, and to realise 
the second more terrible, more glorious coming, when 
the veil of the Heavenly Temple shall be torn 
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aside for ever, and the awful Presence shall be r^- 
Sealed to us in all rfis majesty, all His holiness, all 
His power, all His love, when we shall know, even as 
we are known — now on this day it is not unfitting 
that we should ask ourselves, how far our spiritual 
organs have grown used to the brightness of His pre- 
sence in what temper we have made the demands 
*Shew us the Fathci,' and whether we have deserved 
the rebuke, ^Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known Me?' 

' Have I been so long time with you in the studies 
of this place, I, the Word of God, the expression of 
the Father's mind?' Have you busied yourselves with 
the manifold relations o^ number and space, dnd have 
the order, the simplicity of principles, the variety of 
results, the inexhaustible combinations, the infi*)ite 
possibilities, chained and entranced you without strik- 
ing one chord of religious awe, without inspiring one 
feeling of reverence towards the mind of the Eternal 
Word ? Or has your time been spent on the investi- 
gation of external nature ? Have you studied her in 
her grander developments, traced the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, the fluctuations of tides, the changes 
of seasons, followed the many divergent phenomena 
to the one, grand, comprehensive, all-pervading law, 
but have you stopped here ? Has this law veiled, or 
has it revealed to you, the Eternal Word, of Whom it 
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i$ the very sign-mantml ? Might it not be better, like 
the untutored barbarian, to see God in fhe clouds and 
to hear Him in the winds, than to refuse to sec Hun 
jn the dynamic laws by which the clouds are shaped 
and reshaped, and to refuse to hear Him in the 
acoustic principles which give their voices to the 
winds ? Or has your mind been directed to the in- 
vestigation of more minute, but not less wonderful, 
processes of natvre — the marvels of the vegetable 
world, for instance ^ What has ‘ a yellow primrose ’ 
been to you ^ A yellow i>nmrose only, or something 
more? Yes, a little more; something of which yen 
may count the stamens and the petals, something of 
which you may name the cla^ and the genus and the 
species, of which you may investigate the structure 
and the functions* and the geographical distribution. 
But has it, or has it not, been to you a revelation of 
the beauty, the order, the power, the love, of the 
Eternal Word ? ‘ By Him all things were made, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made.’ 
Has He been so long time with you, and yet have 
ye not known Him ? 

Or again ; have you traced the intricate subtleties 
of language, examined its vocabulary and analysed 
its synta;x, speculated on its origin, its development, 
its decay? And have you seen only adaptations of 
human organs, only processes of human thou^f? 
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Have you found no traces of the Father’s presence 
here? Have yor spent hour after hour on the lite- 
rature of the two greatest nations of antiquity ? And 
have you listened, as though only Greeks and Romans 
are speaking to you ? Have you heard no echo ofrthe 
Divine Word, sounding above and through the din of 
human voices ; seen no impress of the Divine Mind 
— blurred and partial though it was — in the philo- 
sophic penetration of the one and the legal precision 
of the other? Have you pored over the long roll of 
human history — so much lengthened out for you in 
these later days by the discoveries of the ethnologer 
and the antiquarian — have you traced the successions 
of epochs, ithe divergences of races, mapped out their 
several provinces in the development of humanity, 
marked the lines of progress running throu*^ the 
ages, floated on the stream of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion broadening slowly down ? And has all this 
opened out no revelation of the Word, though the 
scroll is written over with His name within and 
without ? He is the light and the life of men. These 
were records of continually enlarged life, of ever- 
increasing light ‘ Has He been so long time with 
you, and have ye not known Him ? ’ 

I have spoken of the Word in nature, and the 
Word in history — of the Word in mathematical con- 
ceptions, and the Word in human speech. I have 
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done so because to ourselves, as studeiiiS^ the‘'‘5 
applications of the text seem to appeal with pecu- 
liar force It is here that we should learn to know 
the Word, and to sec the Fatlier. Yet once again 
I would not be mistaken. Neither philology, nor 
mathematics, nor nature, nor history will of them- 
selves teach this lesson But the Spirit will speak 
through these studies to the spiritually-minded : will 
quicken them w^th a higher life ; will impart through 
them a reveldtio vi God 

But to us, and to all alike, the Word of God has 
spoken in other and clcaier tones. He became 
and He dwelt among us He has lived on earth with 
us in the Gospels, and lie Jives still by* Ilis Spirit 
with us m the Church He came to open the grave, 
to redeem us fiom sin, to ‘sanctify our lives through 
His life. He came to quicken our natuial yearnings 
aftei heaven, to enlighten our imperfect conceptions 
of deity. lie came to bring home to our hearts 
the all-cmbiacing love of God, Who sent His only- 
begotten Son to die for us, and to be a propitia- 
tion for our sins He came to shew us, not ths 
Omnipotent, not the Avenger, not the Judge, but 
the Father 

‘And we have seen His glory’ — seen it in the 
record of those three short years which speak to us in 
the pages of the Evangelists with a freshness and a 
a s. 


lO 
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for6e which no time can tarnish or decay ; seen it in 
the long lapse of those eighteen centuries of Christian 
History, in which He has lived again in the lives of 
His saints, and died again in the sufferings of His 
heroes. Has He then been so long time with us, and 
yet have we not known Him i Do we still ask to be 
shewn the Father? 

To have seen the Father — this is comfort, this is 
strength, this is joy, this is life. Have 7ae seen Him 
— not we vaguely, but have j/oii individually, have I 
individually ? To those who have, such language will 
be felt to be no exaggeration. If only for a moment 
we have caught His shadow resting on our chamber 
wall, as H© has passecj by ; if only in a fleeting 
glance we have arrested the glory streaming from 
the fringe of Hi.s mantle, then this one revelation 4ias 
been to us a source of infinite satisfaction and strength 
— better far than months and years of our earthly, 
selfish, sinning life. When sorrow overclouds, when 
temptation assails, when sickness prostrates and death 
closes over us, this and this only — this sense of a 
Father’s presence — can animate and sustain us, can 
give us energy to act and courage to bear. 

Is it not worth while to strive hard for the attain- 
ment of this, worth while to pursue it with some- 
thing more than the zeal of the athlete in pursuit of 
victory, or the student in pursuit of knowledge — with 
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something of the desperate, pertinacious, absorbing 
passion, which the miser devotes to his hordes of gold. 
Without such earnestness it will not be attained. 
The loftiest crags are the hardest scaled. And this 
is the topmost crest of all, whence all the heights of 
human ambition are dwarfed into insignificance. It 
is not by listless aspirations, not by decent observance 
of religious forms, not by dutiful acquiescence in 
orthodox creeds, not by minute and painful criticism 
of the Scriptures, that the crown will be won : but 
by wrestling with the angel of God in prayer, and 
forcing a blessing from him ; by cultivating tc the 
utmost ajl your faculties of mind and soul, that you 
may offer to God a less unwf)rthy gift ; by sustained 
and rigorous discipline exerted over your passions, 
your desires, your sluggish neglects, your perverted 
activities ; by the unreserved surrender of self to 
Him. So, and so only; may you hope that the 
Father will unveil Himself before you, will speak 
with you face to face, as a man speaketh with his 
friend. 

For the young man, who is prepared to do this, 
who is ready to surrender not this or that desire only, 
but himself to God, a great work is in store — a work 
which may well fire the divinest ambition of youth, 
a work which is only possible at long intervals 
and in stirring times like the present. This is con- 

^ 10—2 
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fessedly a great crisis in the history of the Church, in* 
the history of the world — a crisis full of hopes, and 
full of fears. Of these hopes, these fears, you young 
men are the heirs. Our time is passing rapidly ; our 
day is far spent Something ere the end may perhaps 
yet be done — something, but very little. On you the 
future depends. When your call from God may 
come, what your commission from Him may be, I 
cannot tell. This is hidden in the depths of His 
counsels. But the preparation, the discipline, the 
self-surrender, must begin at once. Even now you 
must hasten to your Father’s presence, and fall at 
your Father’s feet. Do this, and wait patienjly. The 
great work* it would seem, of your generation is to 
reconcile the present and the past. Study therefore 
the present in the light of the past, and the in 
the light of the present ; but study both in the light of 
the Divine Word. See in both, see in all things, the 
Father’s presence. Take your commission directly 
from Him, Seek instruction directly from Him. He 
is the only infallible teacher. I know only too well, 
that he who speaks to you now has no claims from 
anything he has done, or anything he has suffered, 
to be heard on so lofty a theme; but I know this 
also, that, if he were allowed to indulge one hope 
only, it would be this; that chance spark thrown 
off from his anvil should have burnt into the soul 
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of some young man here present, and lie ^mouldeiv 
ing there, until hereafter it shall burst out into a 
flame, which shall rise ever higher and burn ever 
brighter, when he himself has passed away and is 
foigotten. 



II. 

THE SWORD OF THE WORD. 

The word of God is qnick^ and powerful^ and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asitndcr of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and vi arrow, and js a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in His sight: btU all tiling are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with Whom we 
have to do, 

Hebrews iv. 12 , 13. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, «ist Sunday after Trinity, 1870. 

Do we want an illustration of the moral truth 
conveyed in these words? We shall not have to 
look far for an example. Of all the heroes in Jewish 
history, none would appear more enviable, as none 
was more successful or more famous, than David, 
the triumphant king, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
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the man after God’s own heart. We" follow him 
step by step from the obscurity of his youth, till 
after many dangers and trials, through many vicissi- 
tudes, he has forced his way from the shecpfold to the 
throne. Seated there, he raises the power of his people, 
and the glory of the monarchy, to a height, which 
before him none could have foreseen, which after 
him none was destined to surpass. His success is 
now culminating. Everywhere respected, everywhere 
triumphant, honoured by his people and feared by his 
enemies, in all the consciousness of patri')tic zeal, 
in all the plenitude of undisputed power, he .night 
seem indeed to have attained such happiness as rarely 
falls to the lot of man. Moteover in his* private life 
the same prosperify attends him. At this very moment 
he has accomplished a design which lies near to his 
heart ; his well-laid plans have been carried out with 
secrecy and crowned with success ; he is reaping the 
fruits of his stratagem. Who so proud, who so justly 
admired and envied as he? And yet at the very 
crisis of his triumph, in his mid-career of self-felicita- 
tion, the blow falls upon him ; a sharp, chilling, 
piercing stroke from an unseen hand, which paralyses 
his whole being. And from what an unexpected 
quarter too does it fall ! Not by famine or pestilence; 
not by defeat abroad or by revolution at home ; not 
by loss of reputation, or loss of wealth, or loss of 
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friends ; not by disaster of any kind, as men r^con 
disasters, but by the agony of an awakened , con- 
science. A simple child-like story uttered by a 
prophet’s lips has wrought the miracle. The Israelite 
king feels in anguish of spirit the biting edge of a 
sudden remorse. His very success is his bitterest 
punishment. The overflowing cup of happiness is 
become a draught of deadliest poison. His sin has 
been brought home to him. Henceforth his life is all 
changed. He is no more hopeful, no more joyous, no 
more proud and self-i'eliant Bowed down with shame 
and sorrow, he lies prostrate before the throne of 
grace. ‘Against Thee only have I sinned.’ ‘Cast 
me not away from Thy "presence, and take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me.’ ‘ O give me the comfort of 
Thy help again.’ The echo of those few tJi’rible 
words ever lingers in his ear, ‘Thou art the man.’ 

Or again ; pass from the Old Testament to the 
New. A very different scene awaits us here. From 
the captain of Israel we turn to the oppressor of 
Israel. A Roman governor is seated on his tribunal, 
protected by his guards and surrounded by the insignia 
of office. A man of unbridled passions and inhuman 
cruelty, he holds in his grasp the life and the property 
of all around him. Hated and feared by others, he 
knows no fear himself ; he has ,no scruples, no mis- 
givings of any kind. Before him stands a helpless 
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prisoner, rude of speech, and mean in bodily prcseqc^, 
a poor invalid broken by cruel persecution and worn 
with distracting cares. He utters a few eager words 
on a strange topic. Do they seem like the dreams 
of a visionary or a fanatic ? Certainly they take no 
account of the worldly schemes, the tangible advan- 
tages, the material pleasures, which absorb that ruler’s 
thoughts. And yet, the bold reckless tyrant dares 
not listen, dares not face them. Paul reasons of 
righteousness, fcirperance and judgment to come; 
and Felix trembles 

I have set these two incidents side by side, bc-ahsi 
they ar&at once so like and so unlike the one to the 
other. In time, they arc separated by the lapse of 
many centuries and diverse forms of thought and 
usages of society and types of government have 
come and gone ; and mighty nations have arisen and 
flourished and grown old* and passed away meanwhile. 
In the principal actors also, the central figures in the 
two pictures, there is a direct contrast. The Israelite 
king, the devout servant of the one true God, has 
nothing in common with the reckless procurator, 
whose religion would have been idolatry, if he had 
had any religion at all ; nothing in common at least, 
except his proneness to sin and his need of forgiveness. 
And, lastly, in the results the opposition is still more 
striking. Davjd is overwhelmed with shame, and 
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humbles himself before God : Felix stops his ears, 
‘^aud hardens his heart. Yet this broad gulf of time is 
spanned by one eternal power. Amidst all this diver- 
sity of circumstances, of persons, of consequences, there 
is one constant and abiding element ; the unseen, TDut 
"not imfclt, Witness and Judge, Who reveals and Who 
denounces sin. While ail else changes, this alone 
remains unchangeable. For, though all flesh wither- 
eth like grass, and the glory of man falleth away, as 
the flower thereof, yet the Word of God endureth for 
ever. This mighty two-edged sword was the weapon 
wielded alike by Nathan and S. Paul. And, smitten 
thereby, David repented and Felix trembled. 

The WoVd of God. "Much controversy and much 
misapprehension have gathered aJ)out this simple 
phrase. From all controversy I hope to keep cle'a^. 
The subject which I have chosen, the power of the 
Word of God in revealing ^in, is deeper and higher 
and broader than any controverted topic of theology 
— deeper, for it penetrates into the inmost recesses ol 
the human heart ; higher, for it carries us before the 
throne of God ; broader, for it allows no distinction 
between man and man. All alike fall within its scope. 

But, if controversy should be avoided, misappre- 
hension must be corrected. And to the true under- 
standing of the text, the first step will be to discover 
what is meant by 'the Word of God.' 
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In the common language of our o^n time the ‘ 
Word of God is a synonym for the Scriptures, the 
Bible, the Record, the written Word. Men are so 
accustomed to this limitation, that they find it difficult 
to shake themselves loose from the force of habit 
Yet in the Bible itself the expression is not so used ; 
and even in our Church formularies, though the 
phrase frequently refers to the written Record, it is 
not limited to thi^. 

Speaking generally, we may say that in the Bible 
itself the * Word of God ’ is used as coextenrive with 
Revelation in its widest sense. God’s voice is Cod'^ 
declaratipn of Himself. Whensoever and howsoever 
He makes Himself known, there He speaks. Is it a 
precept, or a predjetion, or a threat, or a promise ? Is 
it a phenomenon of nature, or an act of grace ? Is it 
an ordinary, or an extraordinary, exhibition of His 
power or His wisdom o/ His love ? Does it speak 
to the eye by a written scroll, or does it speak to the 
ear through pulsations of air, or does it speak to the 
mind or the conscience with an impalpable, inaudible, 
motionless appeal ? Whatever the subject, and what- 
ever the mode of operation, the voice is still the same. 
In all these alike the Word of God is the agent or 
the agency, whereby He declares Himself 

Thus the application is comprehensive. Wherever 
Revelation is — Revelation natural or Revelation 
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special—there is the Word of God, But, with this 
tbmprehensive bearing, the conception is two-fold. 
Sometimes the Word of God is the agent, sometimes 
the agency or the act In other language it is some- 
times personal, and sometimes impersonal. 

1. The Word personal. The direct language of 
S. John, and the indirect language of S. Paul, apply 
the expression to a Divine Being, Who became man, 
and for one brief space lived on earth as man. He 
was before the worlds ; through Him the worlds were 
created, and are governed. He is the expression of 
the Father’s power, the Father’s wisdom, the Feather’s 
love. He is the manifestation of God, His agency 
extends through all time^ reaches back into the infinite 
past, and forward into the infinite future. Through 
Him is every revelation of God, whether natural or 
supernatural, whether in the world of sense or in the 
world of spirit In His Incarnation, in His life and 
death and resurrection, the revelation of the Wor<^ 
culminates. Here its scattered rays are gathered into 
a focus. But it has begun countless ages before, and 
will continue countless ages after. 

2. The Word impersonal. This is the most 
frequent, as it is the most obvious, use of the phrase. 
No longer the agent, but the operation or the agency, 
is denoted thereby. It is not now the speaker, but 
the speech, that is intended by the ‘ Word of God ’ — 
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the speech, but still in its comprehensive sense;. the 
utterance which makes itself heard in nature and in 
history, the utterance which addresses itself to the 
hearts and consciences of men, not less than the 
utterance which communicates a special message 
to the prophet or the Apostle. *By the Word of 
God the heavens were of old/ says S. Peter in one 
passage, and in another, ‘Ye arc born again by the 
Word of God/ ‘ His Word runneth very swiftly. 
He giveth .snow like wool; He scattcretb the hoar- 
frost like ashes... He sendeth out his Word, and 
melteth them;' so says the Psalmist, and ia tnc 
very next verse he adds, ‘He sheweth His Word 
unto Jacob, His statutes and His judgfnents unto 

Israel/ These two great facts which awed the soul 

• • 

of the modern philosopher- the starry heavens above, 
and the sense of moral responsibility within — what 
are they but the two-fold utterance of the Eternal 
Word of God.? 

In the text then the expression cannot be said of 
the written Word, for the usage of the Bible forbids 
this ; neither can it be said of the personal Word, for 
the context does not encourage this meaning. It 
follows therefore that we adopt the third and only 
remaining sense, and understand it here of the opera- 
tion or influence, which speaks to us from God and of 
God, which withdraws the veil of the material and 
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sensible, which discloses to us the spiritual and unseen, 
alike in the phenomena of nature and the phenomena 
of grace — the same, of which it is written that, ‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every Word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God/ 

This Word, so comprehensive, so penetrating, has 
many functions. It instructs, it consoles, it stimulates, 
and encourages; but it also accuses and condemns. 
It addresses the understanding, the affections, the 
sympathies ; but more especially it addresses the 
conscience. It is this last application to which the 
text refers. That man despises the Word of God 
and hardens his heart, as the people of old hardened 
their hearts in the wilderness, and brings down upon 
himself the like condemnation, and shuts himself out 

• 1 

from the promised rest, who refuses to listen to 
voice of right and truth, by whatsoever channel it 
reaches his ear, whether by the outspoken rebuke 
of a friend, or the angry taunt of a foe, or the inward 
workings of his heart, or the accidents of outward 
circumstances — if only he knows it to be God’s voice 
— not less surely, not less fatally, than though it were 
uttered by an accredited messenger from Heaven, or 
appealed to him in the language, and through the 
facts, of Holy Scripture. 

I spoke just now of the limited sense in which 
men commonly conceive and speak of the ‘Word 
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of God/ as not justified by the langus^ge of tJie 
Scriptures themselves. And yet this usage is only 
wrong, in so far as it is a limitation. I will not 
now discuss the more direct theological characteristics 
of the Bible, which vindicate its claim to this title as 
most legitimate and most true. I am rather con- 
cerned here with the moral power of the Word, for 
to this the text more directly points. And does 
not the written Record, the Bible, regarded in this 
aspect, satisfy the description most fully ? It is living 
and active. Though the record of events transacted 
in bygone ages and in foreign lands, though the voice 
and the writing of men who hiive long since passed 
away, it is yet no dead letter, but a quick and a 
quickening spirit. It speaks still, as it has spoken 
ever, to the hearts and consciences of men ; nay, it 
seems even to gain force and meaning by the lapse 
of ages. - And it is a sharp two-edged sword also. 
It breaks the skin of social distinctions ; it probes the 
conventional habits of a defective morality ; it pierces 
to the inmost recesses of the soul ; it severs, and 
it lays open. 

When therefore we are discussing the language 
of the text, we should do well to bear in mind 
that though the Word of God and the Bible are 
not coextensive and so convertible terms, yet the 
Bible pre-eminently satisfies the requirements which 
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are demanded of the Word of God in this dc6- 
nition. 

And of all the tokens of Inspiration none is more 
striking, because none Is more simple. It is the one 
evidence which makes no difference between mind 
and mind, which presupposes no previous special 
training, asks no laborious investigation or abstruse 
leasoning. The attestation of miracles requires care- 
ful weighing; the fulfilment of prophecy demands 
historical research ; the marvellous oneness and con- 
tinuity of the Scripture Revelation — manifesting the 
same increasing purpose throughout, yet manifesting 
it under various forms and in diverse ages (for the 
Bible is nut a divine book, but a divine library, as 
it was truly called in times past) — this, which I 
venture to think the most weighty of all m\.i^ely 
intellectual evidences, will not appear without much 
patient study and some concentration of thought. 
But here we are moving in a larger room, are 
breathing a free air. Here is neither Greek nor 
barbarian, learned nor unlearned, wisdom nor folly* 
Here is no parable of intricate meaning ; * Lo, now 
speakest Thou plainly, and uttcrest no proverb. Now 
we believe that Thou earnest forth from God.' 


We have seen what is implied by the ‘Word 
of God,' as used in this passage. Let us turn 
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now to the image, under which its power Is de- 
scribed. 

The victim bound with cords, helpless, prostrate 
on the altar; the sacrificial knife gleaming over him 
for*a moment, then plunged into his neck; the con- 
vulsed limbs, the relaxing muscles, the quivering heart, 
the life ebbing out fast with the stream of his blood ; 
the last, panting, thiobbing gasp, and all is over. The 
victim is then seprrated limb ftom limb; the secret 
springs of hiS exuberant life are laid bare; the com- 
plex machinery of his active frame — leones, ioints 
muscles, art'^rics — all are seen. There is no conceal- 
ment, no*my«'tci3’ now. 

And is it an idle fanc}% if wc discern something 
more in the hnag^ than this Motaphois borrowed 
from heathen sacrificial rites aie familiar to us in 
S. Paul. The fragrant incense, wdiich perfumes the 
sacrifice, is the diffusive benevolence of the Christian 
heart accompanying the surrender of self to God. 
The libation poured over the head of the victim 
is the Apostle’s devotion of his own life to perfect the 
faith and sclf-saciificc of his converts. The captives 
chained to the victor’s car, the triumphal procession 
winding along the Sacred Way to the temple on the 
Capitoline Mount, represent the spirits of men subju- 
gated by the power of the Gospel, the triumph of 
Christ Who ascends up on high and leads captivity 
c. s. 


II 
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captive. May there not then be a similar reference 
here to certain rites which accompanied a heathen 
sacrifice i May not the image refer to the inspection* 
of the victim for the purpose of taking omens ? The 
carcase is dissected ; the vital parts are laid open ;i9the 
abode of the passions and affections is exposed to 
scrutiny. Is the heart healthy and whole.? Or is 
there in some hidden recess a dark plague-spot, the 
germ of an eating canker, some fatal propensity of 
pride or malice or indolence or sensuality or selfish- 
ness or self-seeking in some other form — unrevealed 
to those without, unfelt and almost unsuspected even 
by the victim himself, and yet a terrible omen fore- 
boding ruin to himself, to his family, to the society in 
which he moves, to the Church of which he is a 

r . 

member, to the country which reckons him a son. 
It is well that his heart should be torn open ; well 
that the dark presage should be read in time, while 
yet all is not lost, while yet the fearful conse- 
quences may be averted. This revelation the Word 
of God will make: piercing, slaying, dissecting, like 
the sacrificial knife ; but unlike it in this, that 
it heals most completely, where it wounds most 
deeply ; and gives life there only, where first it has 
killed. 

Such I suppose to be the force of the image in the 
text But, whether this be so or not, it is clearly 
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intended to suggest two main ideas, revelation and 
chastisement 

I. The Word of God essentially a revelation of 
the secrets of the heart. 

•And here again we cannot fail to see how the 
Book, the Record, fulfils this condition of the Word 
of God. ‘ His words/ said one of the fathers speaking 
of S. Paul, ^ are not words, but claps of thunder/ Might 
we not have added that they are lightning-flashes 
also, darting through the pitchy darkness, and re- 
vealing so suddenly, so unexpected!}^, the deepest 
recesses of selfishness and sin in the human heart? 
This, which is true of S. Paul, true of the whole 
Bible, is pre-eminently true bf the recorded sayings 
of Him, Who sjyake^ as never man spake, Who is 
Himself the very Word o^ God. I cannot attempt 
to describe this moral power of Holy Scripture in 
language. I dare not h9pe to add anything to the 
image in the text. The joints and the marrow of the 
human soul and spirit — the most complex interdepen- 
dencies of passion and thought and purpose and 
action, and the vital centre and home of the moral 
life — both these the Word of God probes and cevers 
and lays bare. It is just this dissecting power, this 
keen penetration of the Scriptural Record, which is 
its most wonderful moral feature. I have read in 
other books many wise and beautiful reflections on 
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the relations of God and man, on life and death, 
on time and eternity, many lofty precepts and salutary 
rules for the guidance of human conduct, much of all 
kinds that instructs, improves, elevates. I have read 
such with deep thankfulness ; and I believe that all 
light, whatever it may be, comes from the great Father 
of lights. But in no other book, unless its inspiration 
has been derived from this Book, do I find the same 
delicate discrimination between the real and the seem- 
ing in things moral, the same faculty of piercing 
through the crust of outward conduct and revealing 
the hidden springs of action, of stripping off all 
conventional disguises, of separating mixed motives 
with their contradictory elements of good and evil. 
This analysing, dissecting moral power is the logical 
attribute of the written Word, 

2. But the metaphor in the text implies punish- 
ment also. The revelation which probes the intricate 
joints and the inmost marrow of the human soul and 
spirit, cannot do so without inflicting much bitter 
anguish. Take the case of one who, after living on 
for years in a dream-land of self-delusion, is awakened 
to a sense of his true character. His life perhaps has 
been one of uncheckered success throughout; he is 
happy in his friends and his family; he is in easy 
circumstances ; he maintains a high reputation with 
the world. And meanwhile his outward prosperity 
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and calm have lulled him into a false security: he 
has come to survey his position and his character 
with infinite self-satisfaction. Then suddenly an un- 
seen power flashes the truth upon him. He sees 
his^own meanness, his selfishness, his hypocrisy and 
doubleness of heart. He is stabbed through and 
through with this new revelation. He is not worse 
now, he is very far better, than he was before. A 
converting, purifying influence, like a miglity rushing 
wind, has passed, or is passing, over him. Yet he was 
happy then, and now he is utterly wretched. Whence 
comes this difference.? The world has not changed 

its opinion of him. It holds him upright and virtuous 

• * 

now, as it held him before. Good men seek his com- 
pany and value .his^apnrobatt'on still, as they did 
before. Is this new feeling then a mere phantom, 
a temporary mania ? No : he knows that it is real ; 
far more real than the haze of self-delusion, in which 
he has hitherto lived. And yet, if religion were not 
a true thing, if the distinction of good and evil were 
only a conventional distinction, a mere trick of educa- 
tion, the accumulated growth of ages, if morality were 
but a more imposing name for utility, then he would 
be right to fling these uncomfortable feelings aside, as 
idle fancies, unsubstantial ghosts, haunting his path 
and disturbing his peace. But this he dare not, he 
cannot do. He has felt the cutting edge of the Word 
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of God. It has pierced to the dividing asunder of his 
Inmost soul and spirit. 

I have taken an instance of one suddenly awakened 
in conscience by the power of the Word. Let me ex- 
emplify this retributive power exercised under different 
circumstances and with different results, no longer in 
correction but in vengeance, no longer for repentance 
but for remorse. A man is indulging habitually in 
some sinful course, whether dishonesty or sensuality 
or some other form of vice. He plunges deeper and 
deeper in his guilt ; he goes on and on, conscious 
whither he is led. He feels himself falling, falling 
downward, jnto the abyss : and his guilty heart keeps 
its own secret. He dares not reveal himself even to 
his closest and dearest friend. What account, I ask, 
is to be given of this state of mind, so truly desctC J>ed 
as the heaviest of all punishments, worse than the 
sword of Damocles, worse than the tortures of Phalaris, 
by the heathen moralist and poet, whose language, 
expressing as it does the deepest moral truth in the 
noblest form, the preacher speaking in the name of 
Christ need not apologize for adopting. It is certainly 
not the fear of worldly consequences: his guilt may 
be beyond the reach of punishment, perhaps evenr of 
detection. He may have no very distinct sense of 
right and wrong, and yet he feels somehow that he is 
despising the right and choosing the wrong. He may 
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not confess God with his tongue or evert in his hea^^ 
and yet he is conscious that an everrwidening gulf 
yawns between him and all that is noble and beautiful 
and good, that is to say, the mind of God ; he is dimly 
conscious that he is alienating himself from God* 
This is the source of his hidden terror; God is 
witnessing within him, is denouncing him, is punishing 
him. He too has felt the cutting edge of the^ Word. 

Are there any here, who have experienced that 
which I have attempted to describe ; into whose 
soul this keen knife of the Word has pierced, healing 
with correction or slaying with remorse; whr jv'tji 
David have repented, or with Felix have trembled ? 
They will know that this sharp, painful shock cannot 
be wholly expiated, by the fear of detection or the 
dread of consequences ; that beyond and above these 
lower influences a mightier hand wields the weapon. 
These may poison the barb, but they do not whet its 
point, nor direct its aim. In lower natures they will 
be more powerful A brave man will despise them. 
It is only when that something which we call con- 
science whispers its tale in his ear, that the defiant 
eye is dropped, and the upraised arm sinks by his side, 
and he feels that the strength has gone out of him. 
His best ally, his inmost self, has turned against him ; 
this it is, which unnerves, unmans him. ‘ Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all' 
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And if conscience is not a mere function of utility, 
so neither is it an artificial growth of education. 
Would you object that in the child the distinction 
of right and wrong seems merged in the idea of 
obedience or disobedience to external authority ; that 
with the savage the conception of morality appears 
hardly to rise above the desire of appeasing, or the fear 
of offending, his fetich ? What then : would you go to 
the child for a clear idea of syllogistic reasoning ? To 
the savage for an adequate definition of scientific 
induction ? And if you would not, then why should 
you do in the one case, what you would not do in the 
other? Education does developc; experience does 
ripen. This is true of ^ the moral consciousness, as 
it is true of the intellectual reason. But neither 
education, nor experience, can create. The 'germ, 
the faculty, is there, there in the child and in the. 
savage, as in the full-grown civilized man, bound 
up, we know not how, with the phenomena of our 
physical nature, influenced by them and influencing 
them in turn, but heaven-descended and heaven- 
implanted. 

‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ It is 
said, and said truly. But, if this be all, then its work 
is imperfect, is worse than useless. ‘ Sin revived and 
I died,’ says S. Paul. But this is only a first stage. 
Death cannot be the rule of life. ‘ God did not give 
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US the spirit of cowardice, but of power and of love 
and of a sound mind/ 

Conscience makes cowards of us ; but conscience 
makes saints and heroes also ; saints, for the perfect 
hartnony, perfect guilelessness, perfect gentleness of 
character which we call saintliness, will only come 
to those who are ever sensitive to the most subdued 
tones of the still small voice, which speaks to us alike 
in the silence of the closet and the turmoil of the 
streets: heroes, for though there be heroes many, 
as the world counts heroes, whom ambition or vain- 
glory or sch-secking have made bold and defiant-, yet 
the true Jicro, the man (as he was painted of old) who 
is content to live a life of obloquy and die a death of 
shame, who strives to be just, more than to be called 
just — as Christians let us add also, to be pure, more 
•than to be called pure — he can only be created by the 
consciousness of this Higher Presence, can only be 
sustained by the monitions of this Divine Witness 
within him. ‘ His Word was in my heart as a burning 
fire.' 

Youth and early manhood are the seed-time of 
the conscience, not less but even more than '*'of the 
intellect, God’s law, which ordains that a man’s 
heart shall harden itself by neglect and selfishness 
and disobedience, till one by one each avenue is 
closed to His Spirit, and a thick, impervious crust 
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encases the whole — this law, however mysterious as 
a dispensation, is a plain stubborn fact which daily 
experience confirms. I do not doubt that with you, 
young men — not with a few but with many — personal 
consciousness has winged the arrow and driven the 
image in the text home to your hearts. At some 
time or other, in one or more of many ways, the sword 
has pierced your soul ; the Word of God, witnessing 
in you and against you, has found its way to the vital 
parts. It has done so, and it will do so again. But 
this will not last for ever. Instead of the sharp, short 
pang, which wounds only to heal, a moral numbness, 
a paralysis ending but in death may creep on at last. 
Do not therefore resist; do not sear the wound. If 
you entertain the high ambition, not only to pass 
through the world in respectability and comfo^, not 
only to achieve a success more or less brilliant, but to 
do and to suffer, above all to be that which God wills 
for you, then this His Word speaking through your 
conscience is your real and only teacher. Honesty 
and truthfulness are the elements of morality ; humi- 
lity and reverence and purity are its head and crown. 
For the former the restraints of law and convention, 
the demands and the sympathies of social life may do 
not a little ; for the latter they will effect almost 
nothing. These must grow from within. This inward 
monitor, and this alone, can create and sustain them. 
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Therefore do not shield yourselves against the" 
cutting double-edge of this Sword of God. Bear the 
pain, that you may find the cure. ‘He hath torn, 
and He will heal us ; He hath smitten, and He will 
bind us up.* Is it not significant, that in the words 
immediately following on the text — as the sequel and 
the counterpart to this description of the piercing, 
revealing, slaying Word of God — we are led at once 
into the presence of our great High Priest in the 
heavens, Who is ‘touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities,* being tempted like us, though unlike us 
sinless, and bidden to ‘come boldly unto the tlrdr4. 
of gracet that wc may obtain mercy, and^ find grace 
to help in time of need.* 



III. 

THE HEAD AND THE BODY. 

That we may grow tip into Him in all things ^ 
Which is the head, even Christ; from Whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint snpplitth, according to the ejfectual 
working m the meastire of every part, makeih increase 
of the body nnto the edifying of itself in love. \ 

K 1*11 ESI AN S iv. 15 , 1(5. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, 2'2nd Sunday after Trinity, 1870. 


My text last Sunday appealed to the secret ex- 
perience of the individual heart : my text to-day 
refers to the mutual relations and interdependencies 
of a vast and varied society. The theme then was 
necessarily concentrative ; the theme now will be 
essentially diffusive. 

I introduced the text as taken from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. At the very outset this statement 
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needs amendment; for, if true, it is ohly partially 
true. 

We know now that the Epistle, which we are 
accustomed so to designate, was addressed to a much 
wider circle of readers. As S. Peter later writes to 
the strangers scattered throughout several districts in 
Asia Minor, as S. John later still addresses the 
Divine message to the principal Churches of the 
Roman province called Asia, so (there is good reason 
to think) the destination of S. PauTs letter was not 
Ephesus only, the metropolis of the regioji, but all 
the Christian communities established in the s vc.al 
populous centres — perhaps throughout the province, 
perhaps extending over a still wider area. This 
result wc may conskler to be established by recent 
investigation and criticism. In the copies used by 
more than one of the ancient fathers, the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ were absent from the opening verse. They 
are wanting in the two oldest MSS. which time has 
spared to us. Plainly these copies were derived 
from an archetype, in which a blank had been left 
for the name of the Church and had never been filled 
in. Another still more ancient writer called this the 
Epistle to the Laodiccans. Clearly he fell in with a 
copy addressed, not to Ephesus, but to Laodicea. 
And, if it be asked, how the common title prevailed, 
how the Church came to receive this as an Epistle 
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to the Ephesians, the answer is simple. From 
Ephesus, the most populous city and the most im- 
portant Church, the political and ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of the region, the most numerous copies would 
be disseminated; and as some definite title was 
necessary, Ephesus, occupying this vantage ground, 
usurped the room and displaced the name of the 
other Churches in the heading of the Epistle. 

The Epistle was an encyclical, a catholic Epistle. 
This hypothesis, as it is demanded by external testi- 
mony, is necessary also to explain the internal 
character of the letter. Critics had observed that 
there was an entire absence of all personal §tnd local 
allusions in ’it, and they had objected that in a 
communication written to a Church, with which the 

> r ^ 

Apostle was on the closest and most affcc^bnate 
terms, in which he had resided three whole years, 
labouring night and day, this silence was most strange 
and inexplicable. They were therefore disposed to 
question the Apostolic authorship. Certainly, if it 
had been addressed to the individual Church of 
Ephesus, I do not know how we could explain the 
absence of all marks of individuality, or what answer 
could be given to the objection founded thereupon. 
But criticism has solved the difficulties, which itself 
created. It has pulled down, only to build up on 
a broader and stronger basis. It has vindicated the 
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Epistle to S. Paul, but it has denied the claims cff *' 

Ephesus as the exclusive destination. 

Copies then of this circular letter were entrusted - 

f' 

to the bearer, Tychicus, who (as you will remember) 
is charged in the letter itself to deliver orally the 
special messages, the special information, which S. 
Paul desired to communicate to each Church sever- 
ally. Thus one copy would be left at Ephesus, 
another at Saidis, a third at Thyatira, a fourth 
at Laodicea, and so with the remaining Churches 
to which the several transcripts were addressed. 
Laodicea was the chief city of the district in wnich 
the smaller town of Colossre was situated. The 
Epistle to the Colossians wa# despatched %t the same 
time, and by the same messenger, as this circular 
letter. Hence the tolosoians are charged to get 
and read the copy which was sent to the neighbouring 
Laodicea. If there was any obscurity in the terms 
of this brief message, Tychicus, the bearer of both 
letters, was at hand to clear it up. 

This is perhaps one of the most instructive results 
of Biblical criticism. But I should not have dwelt so 
long upon the subject merely for the sake of its 
critical interest. In all S. Paul’s Epistles the subject- 
matter is determined by the destination. This is 
especially the case with the letter before us* Its 
encyclical character explains its main theme — the 
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Church as one, and yet manifold ; one, as united in 
Christ; manifold, as comprising various members, 
various functions. 

The Churches, to which the letter was addressed, 
had their several capacities, their distinct interests, 
their special advantages and their special temptations. 
The respective messages addressed in the Apocalypse 
to the Seven Churches enable us to appreciate the 
different tempers and conditions of these several 
communities. Side by side were the Church of 
Smyrna which in spite of poverty was rich, and the^ 
Church of Laodicea which boasting of its wealth was 
miserably poor ; side by side, the Church of , Ephesus 
which haci* left its first love, and the Church of 
Thyatira whose last works were more than the first; 
side by side, the Church of Pergamos where preT' liled 
the doctrine of Balaam, the excess of Gentile sensu- 
ality, and the Church of Philadelphia where was 
established the synagogue of Satan, the excess of 
Jewish formalism. 

Addressing these various communities, the Apo- 
stle cannot occupy himself with the refutation of 
individual errors, with the remedy of individual 
needs. Rather he seeks for some one grand com- 
prehensive theme, which shall correspond to the 
comprehensive destination of the Epistle. This 
theme he finds in the idea of the Church as embrac- 
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as one harmonious whole, but comprising div^se 
branches, diverse offices, diverse members. Starting 
from the phenomenon of variety, he arrives at the 
idea of unity. He seeks the centre of union, the 
principle of cohesion, in Christ the Head. They 
all are one body, animated by one spirit; they all 
acknowledge one faith, into which they have been 
admitted by one baptism ; they all are united in the 
one Lord, and through Him draw near to the one 
God and Father of all, Who is above all, and through 
all, and in all. : 

This then — the relation of the many to the One, 
of the Christians and the Churches to Christ and to 
one another through Christ — is the main theme of the 
Epistle. In one form or another ic will be discerned 
running through paragraph after paragraph, inspiring 
alike the doctrinal statements and the practical in- 
junctions ; and it culminates in the words of the text. 

Under three images especially this relation is de- 
veloped. 

I. The Church is the Bride; Christ is the Bride- 
groom. Here a special aspect of this connexion is 
figured. The purity of love, the singleness of devo- 
tion, the perfection of obedience, the entire oneness of 
interests and aims — these are the features especially 
brought out. ^ They twain shall be one flesh.' ^ This 
C. S. 
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is a great mystery/ ‘ I speak concerning Christ and 
the Church/ 

2. The Church is a Temple; Christ the Chief 
Corner-Stone. This again, though a very expressive 
image, is yet partial. The compactness, the cohe- 
rence, are prominent in it. The succession of layers, 
the stratification of the edifice, is also significant. 
And lastly, the object of the erection, the indwelling 
of the Spirit, finds its proper place. 

3. But far more expressive and more full is the 
third and remaining image, the image of the text. 
Christ is the Head ; the Church is the Body; each 
individual is a member, a limb, of the whole. This 

f , V 

image supplies what was deficient in the last, the 
idea of mobility, vigorous life, diffused through the 
whole from one central, guiding, inspiring, viv.',ying 
power, the idea of an internal principle of growth, 
the idea of infinite variety of conditions, functions, 
needs, in the several parts, and combined with this 
the idea of the closest sympathy and interdependency, 
so that each is sensitive to the action of the other, 
and each necessary to the well-being of the whole. 

The language of the text is not free from excep- 
tional difficulties. Of these, however, I need not 
speak. They do not affect the significance of the 
image, either as a whole or in its several parts; and 
therefore they may well be neglected. 
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Setting aside these minor points as unimportant^ 

we may paraphrase the passage thus. 

The Church of ('hrist is one colossal being, a 
single body animated by a single soul. It has not 
yet* attained its maturity; its powers are still un- 
developed; its growth still imperfect; it has hardly 
yet passed its infancy. But grow it will, and grow it 
must, for growth is the law of its being. And this 
growth can only be attained in one way. Connexion 
with the He;id is the indispensable condition; obedi- 
ence to the Head the inseparable accompaniment. 
As in the human body there is an almost infinite 
variety of parts — bones, muscles, veins, arteries, 
nerves; so likewise in the Church you have the 

same manifold combination of diverse elements — 

• • 

different individuals, different capacities, different 
communions, different nationalities. Each one of 
these supplies some distinct want, performs some 
distinct office, which is necessary to the well-being 
of the whole. We speak of a good constitution. If 
a man has a good constitution, we say, he wdll rally 
after this or that attack, he will survive this or that 
wound. What is implied by this ? That the setting 
together of the different parts, which combine to form 
the body, is harmonious; that the machinery of the 
human frame, as a whole, works well, works without 
any jarring or any entanglement; that not only each 

12 — 2 
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member; the order is received; the muscle contracts; 
the joint is moved; and the hand holds, or the foot 
walks. By the other set, the reverse process is carried 
on ; the grasp which presses the hand, the rays which 
strike the eye, the pulsations which beat on the ear, 
all these are transmitted to the centre, and the 
corresponding sensation is thereby and there pro- 
duced. 

Such also is the relation of Christ to the Church. 
His control guiding the various members, and His 
sympathy feeling with the various members — these 
are the functions which this image brings clearly 
out. r f 

I. There is the controlling power. The direction, 
the influence, the illuminating, guiding energy of the 
Eternal Word of God, is infinitely varied and lixtends 
throughout mankind. Of this however I do not 
intend to speak, though in ,thesc Epistles of S. Paul 
it assumes a prominent place. But it is rather the 
more definite, concentrated form of this control, which 
the same Word exerts, as the Incarnate Christ, not 
as the Head only of Universal Nature, but as the 
Head of the Church specially, that we are led by the 
text to consider. His teaching, His example. His 
Incarnation and Passion are the manifestation of the 
Father's love. His Resurrection is the manifestation 
of the Father’s power — these are the outward agency; 
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the Spirit, Which the Father sendeth in Hts name— 
this is the invisible medium, through which He con- 
trols and enlightens and directs His Church. Thus 
He communicates the Almighty Will to us. Not 
veiling but revealing the Father, not interposing 
between man and God, but reflecting God to man, 
He acts upon the Church. And it is just according 
as we, the individual members of His Body, preserve 
our communication with Him; according as (in the 
language of the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians) wc ‘hold fast the Head,' that is, according 
as our life is conformed to His life, our spirit inter- 
penetrated with His Spirit, ,our being incorporated 
in His Being, that His orders are duly received, 
prompt healthy,, vigf^rous action ensues, and the w'ill 
of the Father is done. The joint may be dislocated by 
worldly indulgence and distraction ; or the limb may 
be paralysed by spiritual carelessness. If so, there 
will be no response, or no adequate response, to the 
message transmitted. But if the communication is 
intact, then, by a necessary spiritual law, action must 
follow, obedience must be complete. 

2. But, secondly, the sympathetic office of Christ 
is suggested by the image. As the natural body, so 
also the spiritual body has its system of nerves, which 
communicate the sensations of its lowest, most dis- 
tant, members to the Head. This entire sympathy of 
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Christ Is no after-thought of the Apostle’s, no idle 
fancy of an overwrought imagination, or outgrowth of 
unrestrained metaphor. The ‘crucifying of the Son 
of God afresh’ has its parallel in Christ’s own declar- 
ations. No language of S. Paul or of the Epistle' to 
the Hebrews can express this truth more strongly than 
His own words — recorded (be it observed) not in this 
instance by S. John, but by the other Evangelists — 
‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye did it unto Me.’ ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it not 
unto Me.’ With the humblest member of His body 
He suffers: with the humblest member also He 
rejoices. 

The image of the hum^n body^ as representing 
a society with its many members and varic 'ts func- 
tions, was not new. The newness consisted in the 
significance of the Head. This was necessarily so; 
for the revelation of the Person, Who was the Head, 
was new. In the familiar apologue, addressed to the 
Roman crowd, the ‘kingly-crowned head,’ though it 
niay be mentioned, means nothing, adds nothing, to 
the moral of the story. And if the popular appli- 
cation was defective, the philosophic was equally so. 
For the Stoic too spoke of society, of the world, of 
the universe, as one vast body of which individual 
parts and individual men were members. He went 
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so far as to ims^ne 'it animated by on^s sot-i. But 
the image was vague, inarticulate, fruitier. It 
no appeal to the experience, none to the heart, none 
to the consciences of men. He said nothing, conld 
sa'y nothing, of the Head. The body was to hint 
a huge, headless, shapeless trunk, living a sort of 
unconscious, vegetable life, hanging together by a 
loose, uncertain, inappreciable bond. , 

This defect, which attended the popular and the 
"philosophical application alike, was first supplied by 
the teaching of the Apostles, as it first became 
possible by the revelation of the Gospd, .The Son 
of Man, the Pattern and Ideal of humanity, the Chief 
of His race, the Son of God, the Image of the 
leather, the Incarnation of the Divine Word — He*' 

♦ t # 

Who centred in Himself both natures, He and He 
only could claim this place. From Him all the 

members must draw their inspiration, their strength ; 

« • 

to Him all the members must direct their actions, 
must render their account. To hold fast to Him, 
to grow into Him, this has been the secret of the 
highest life. Above all the jarring conflicts of creeds, 
amid/^ill the distracting forms of Church polity, this 
prince, this consciousness, this intimate relation, has 
^een the one constant, guiding, inspiring, strength- 
ening, renovating energy. And, in and by His name,, 
lives of unsullied saintliness have been lived, and 
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works of transcendent heroism wrought, by men in 
different ages, of different Churches, in different 
lands ; because through Him they all alike have 
grown into a more perfect knowledge of the truth 
and the perfections of the Eternal Father. ^ 
But the image in the text speaks especially of 
the diversity resulting in unity. It tells of a harmony 
which comes from the due performance by each 
several member of its special function, the energetic 
\Vorking of every part in its proper measure or re- 
lation — for so it would seem we should translate the 
words Kar evepyeiav iv fierpw kvb^ eKaarov pbipov^. 

There js an ideal the Church, which confuses 
unity with uniformity, which would force every 
section and every individual iiito the same mould, 
which would exact of every age the same v irk, and 
is disappointed in not finding what it exacts. This 
is not the Apostle's conception. Uniformity would 
be fatal to the higher harmony which he requires. 
The unvaried repetition of the same function would 
be comparatively barren. The richness and the ful- 
ness of the result depend on the countless variety 
of the energies thus working together. ‘ All the 
members have not the same office.* ‘If th^y were 
all one member, where were the body.^^' 

The examples, which the Apostle selects, are 
necessarily limited to the experience of the infant 
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Church ; but the principle is of the widest appli-^ 
cation. To us, who can look back on a history 
of eighteen centuries, ^he image will speak with much 
fuller significance than to S. Paul’s immediate hearers. 
We may observe, how each great subdivision of the 
human race in turn has contributed its special work 
to the building of the Church ; how the intellectual 
subtlety of the Greek was instrumental in drawing 
up her creeds and elucidating her doctrines ; how the 
instinct of e rganization and the respect for order in 
the Latin moulded and strengthened her political and 
social life; how the self-devoting enthusidsni of the 
Celt gave the immediate ijnpulse to h^r greatest 
missionary labours; how the truthfulness and sted- 
fastness of the X^iiton reformed her corruptions and 
brought her into harinony with the intellectual and 
the social acquisitions of a more enlightened age. 
We might turn from CJiurches to individuals ; and 
we might point out, how an Origen, an Athanasius, 
a Benedict of Nursia, a Francis of Assisi, a Luther, 
each in his generation by his special gift, his special 
energy, introduced a distinct element, did a distinct 
work in the Church. Nay, we might even appeal to 
sects, ^nd shew that however one-sided, however 
erroneous, each nevertheless has contributed some- 
thing, has brought into prominence some neglected 
or half-forgotten aspect of truth. In this and diverse 
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ways we might illustrate the Apostle’s image of * the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth/ 

But the task would be long. And the time which 
remains will be better employed in directing the 
lesson of the image to ourselves. 

We here are all members of one body, of a whole 
compacted of various parts, are members of an Uni- 
versity. 

An University may be regarded as a Church 
within a Church, a Church viewed especially from its 
intellectual side. The name, and the thing alike, 
imply the ^ same idea ^s the image of tha text — 
multiplicity and unity — not manifoldness only, but 
manifoldness resulting in harmony and in oneness. 

(i) This is an University of sciences. Such is 
the original idea of the term. It aims, or it should 
aim, at teaching every bran/:h of knowledge. Each 
of us selects, or should select, his own study or studies, 
as the object of all the energies and powers of his 
mind. If I venture to urge the lesson of the text in 
connexion herewith, it is because I feel that these our 
studies will be pursued most truthfully and most 
profitably in the spirit there recommended, ai^id that 
the consecration of the intellect to God thus attained 
is the highest achievement of man. And by pur- 
suing our studies in the spirit of this image I mean 
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two things ; first, that each individually should* follow^ 
his own pursuit with all his might; and secondly, 
that there should be no jealousy, no impatience, no 
contempt, of the studies of others. 

do not think either caution unneeded at the 
present time. As the sphere of human knowledge 
enlarges, it becomes more and more necessary, that 
each should make choice of his pursuit and concen- 
trate himself on this. lie should make his choice, 
and he should believe in his work. No branch of 
study is contemptible, none is fruitless. Each has its 
place, each conduces to the well-being of the whole. 

* Nay, much more those members of the bpdy, which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary.' Not to make 
a brilliant display, not to satisfy an appetite for 
diffusive reading, not to dissipate our intellectual 
energies, but to achieve something, to add something 
— however little — to the store of human knowledge — 
this should be the aim of all. 

But this caution is not complete without the other. 
It is not only necessary that we should believe in our 
own work, but also that we should leave room for the 
work of others. This conflict between the old studies 
and the new, between theologians and men of science, 
between the investigation of the faculties of mind and 
the investigation of the phenomena of nature, should 
have no place with us. There is need of all ; there is 



fOoai ht all ; there must be n<5 jealousy or deprecia- 
tion of any, for none can be spared. Reason tells us, 
as S. Paul tells us, that ‘if one member suffer, all the 
ihembers suffer with it’ Reason shews us, as S. Paul 
shews us, a more excellent way, a comprehen^ve 
charity in the intellectual as in the social community, 
which ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things.’ Thus 
bearing and thus believing, content ‘ to labour and to 
wait,’ we shall look forward in faith to the time when 
the unity to which science, not less than religion, 
points, shall be attained, when the manifold cords of 
human knowledge shall be knotted in one, and at- 
tached to the throne of Heaven. 

% ^ 

(2) But this is not only an University of studies ; 
it is also an University of men. We bring to this 
place our different trainings, different expe fences, 
different capacities. We each contribute something, 
and wc receive much in turn. Merc, if anywhere, the 
lesson of the text is exhibited in daily life, written in 
large characters that he may run that reads. This 
our body is large enough to afford the requisite 
variety, and small enough to be sensitive throughout 
to the healthy or unhealthy working of each individual 
part, A good example is more immediately felt here 
than elsewhere; a bad example spreads with fatal 
rapidity. Here, if anywhere, the moral interdepen- 
dence of the members is close and sympathetic. 
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,^ere no man can evade responsibility, no ms& can 
Hye to himself. If he is not a centre of light and 
health, he must become a centre of darkness and 
disease. He may count many a habk innocent, 
because he doc • not trace any immediate evil conse- 
quences to his own charncter. Could hr hold it so, 
if he p'lw its effc t A lav* >h personal 

cxDcndi!iire f ,<r i '-itance, seem.s to him very allowable, 
it tloes not ^‘\ceed hi.s means ; but extravagance in 
one cal^s h.nh extravagance in others, and the disease 
thus feeds itself, and his expensive lastes beget a 
fashion of expenditure which may prove the ruin of 
many a poorer man, both body and soul. Or he is 
reckless in his language, talks lightly of moral obliga- 
tions, talks scoffingly of religious truths or religious 
men. To himself this does not mean much; it is a 
random shaft shot idly into the air ; but it has lodged 
in another’s breast, has poisoned his thoughts, has 
mortally wounded his moral nature. ‘ I say unto you, 
that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment.’ 

It is enough, more than enough, to answer for our 

own ill deeds. It will be an intolerable, crushing load, 

if we have to bear also the burden of another’s sins. 

» 

The curse of one thus misled, thus degraded, thus 
lost by our carelessness, might well Mrag to hell a 
spirit from on hieh.’ Remember this now. Resolve 
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thus much at least, that through your influence, your 
example, no member of the body shall suffer. And 
to render this your resolution effectual, you will not 
forget that one safe way, and one only, is open ; that, 
if you would do your duty to the members, yofl — 
each one of you individually, — must preserve healthy, 
vigorous, intimate connexion with the Divine Head. 
So only will you do your several parts. So only will 
harmonious action ensue. So only will the whole 
body grow ever more and more to the edifying of 
itself in love. 
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The wrath of tJte Lamb. 

Revela'I'Ion vi. i6. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, loth Sunday after Trinity, 1873. 

• • 

This title — the Lamb, the Lamb of God — as 
applied to our Lord, is found only in the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse of S. John. Like the designa- 
tion of the ‘Word of God,* or the image of the 
Shechinah, the tabernacle, the glory abiding among 
men, it is a distinguishing feature which connects 
these two books, and points to the identification of 
the disciple of love with the eagle-eyed seer of 
Patmos. ^ Elsewhere indeed the image is indirectly 
suggested. But, as a proper name, an absolute and 
indefeasible title, it occurs in these two books alone. 

And, as it links the Gospel with the Apocalypse, 
C. S. 13 
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SO does it also connect the earliest days of Christs 
dispensation with the latest It is heard first on the 
lips of the forerunner alone, when the ministry on 
earth is now to begin ; it is echoed last by ten 
thousand times ten thousand voices of the redeemed, 
when the ministry in heaven has drawn to a close. 
Its earlier utterance is the prelude to a life of toil and 
sorrow and shame and cruel agony : " Behold, the 

Lamb of God, that taketh on Him the sins of the 
world/ Its later utterance is the final paean of vic- 
tory over death and hell, the triumphant hallelujah of 
glorified myriads swelled by the universal chorus of 
heaven and earth and sea, and prolonged into the 
echoes of eternity ; ' Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain.' ‘Ble.ssing and honour and glory and power be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and .^nto the 
Lamb for ever and ever/ 

In the Gospel, hov/ever, the name, twice repeated 
on one single occasion, is never heard again. In the 
Apocalypse it is reiterated not far short of thirty 
times. Every other title of dignity .seems to be 
swallowed up in this. No attribution of strength, 
and no panegyric of victory, and no outpouring of 
thanksgiving, and no ascription of praise seems to be 
complete, unless the homage is offered to the Lamb, 
the Lamb that was slain. 

Some here will recall a famous work of ^ early 
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Flemish art, in which the brothers Van fiyck 
attempted to represent the luxuriant imagery of this 
Apocalyptic vision. AV> the lines in the picture co tv- 
verge towards a common centre. All the groups are 
arranged with reference to this one point. Martyr^, 
virgins, priests, prophets, hermits, pilgrims, holy war- 
riors, righteous judges, kneeling or scanding, on foot 
or on horseback, al rest or In motion — ah arc gatherevi 
or gathering about one prominent figure. On it each 
eye is gazirg, and towards it each footstep moves. 
These various groups of redeemed and glorified saints 
stud the outer parts of the picture. More centml 
than these is an inner drclt,‘ pf winged apgels, some 
bearing the instruments of the Passion, some swinging 
censers, but all with faxes upturned towards this one 
point, ail kneeling in adoration of this one figure. 
Highest of all and directly above it is One of stately 
mien and majestic visage, seated on a throne, His 
head crowned with a tiara. His hand raised in the 
attitude of benediction. It is the Eternal Father 
Himself, Whom with the unconscious irreverence of 
his age, whicli striving to communicate the incom- 
municable ended only in limiting the illimitable, the 
artist ha^ represented in a human form. At His feet 
is a richly jewelled crown ready, it would seem, to 
descend and encircle the brow of the figure beneath. 
Immediately below, still hovering over this central 

IS— 2 
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figure, is a dove with outstretched wings, the symbol 
of the Spirit, darting forth rays of light and encircled 
in clouds of glory. Lowest of all, beneath the feet of 
the saintly groups and right under the central figure 
itself, was once a representation of the souls in agohy. 
This part of the picture is now effaced ; but we may 
well imagine that the motive was suggested by the 
words of the text ; that the centre of attraction to 
the redeemed was a centre of repulsion to the lost ; 
that with cowering limbs and averted eyes they 
shunned the glory of the Adorable One; that in their 
mien, in their every gesture and look, they seemed to 
say to tlu mountains, 'Cover us,’ and to the hills, 
'Fall on us.’ 

And this one figure, which |^hus gathers into itself 
the glory of the whole picture ; this centre, Nowards 
which all things gravitate by an irresistible force ; 
this common object of adoration, to which heaven 
and earth alike yield homage — what is it ? Surely 
here the painter will lavish all the treasures of his art, 
and tax all the resources of his brain, to produce 
some conception, which in elevation of ideal and 
splendour of colouring, in dignity and pathos and 
beauty and strength, shall be worthy of its«^ position. 
But what do we find ? We look to this central figure, 
and our feeling is one of blank disappointment. The 
object of adoration here is not the calm and stately 
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form, so awful and yet so loving^ with arms 6^ 

stretched to bless and shewing the wounded palms;^ 
like the glorified Saviour of Angelico; nor the Ci'uci- 
lied One, nailed still to the Cross, but transferred 
from earth to heaven, and held up in the arms of the 
Everlasting Father for awe-stricken myriads to adore, 
as this same subject is treated by Diircr, another 
great master. There is no power, no beauty, no 
elevation in the conception here. The artist has 
fallen into a naked, painful literalism. He seems 
determined that the adoration of the Lamb shall be 
the adoration of a Iamb ; and a lamb he has given us. 
There fe an incongruity, a perversity, a paradox, a 
bathos, in this treatment which wc can hardly explain 
and cannot forgy.^e, , 

Yet this literalism, this bathos of treatment, how- 
ever faulty in itself, does emphasize a leading cha- 
racteristic of the Apocalyptic vision. The artistic 
paradox of the painter answers to the moral paradox 
of the seer. S. John plainly dwells upon this title 
with affectionate fondness, just because it is incon- 
gruous. Nay, he seems bent on enhancing the 
incongruity by all the accessories which he can 
gather about it, welcoming every paradox of language 
and every inversion of metaphor which will give 
point to his lesson. Though a lamb, it is the shepherd 
of the flock, leading the sheep to springs of living 
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water and followed by them, wheresoever it goes 
(vii. 17, xiv. 4), Though a slain lamb, it has power 
over the Book of Life (xiii. 8). Though its blood is 
crimson, it has a cleansing, bleaching efficacy, washing 
white the robes of the redeemed (vii. 14). And 
altogether, this feeblest, most timid, most gentle, 
most helpless creature, is an emblem of strength, of 
power, of victory. Once indeed the Apocalyptic seer 
stumbles on an image more akin (we might have 
thought) to the ideas which he wdshes to convey — 
^Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah/ Here was 
a magnificent image, recommended alike by its pro- 
phetic prestige, by its ^historic relations, and by its 
intrinsic propriety. The monarch of the forest, 
springing on his prey, would suggest just those con- 
ceptions of sovereignty and vengeance an N might, 
with which he would desire to invest the Person of 
the glorified Lord, Yet it is dropped at once and for 
ever ; and the image of the Lamb replaces it, never 
again to be relinquished. Tlie mode of transition too 
is remarkable. ‘One of the elders said unto me... 
Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah.. .And I beheld, 
and, lo...a Lamb as it had been slain.* This novel 
contradiction lies at the root of the Gospel. 1 The life 
of Christ was from first to last a paradox. His 
weakness was power; His shame was honour; His 
death was victory. The life of the Church is a 
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paradox also. Among tlie most distitigufelicd 
riprs have becit the feeble and the foolish and the 
despised of the world Again and again her strength 
has b^n" made perfect in weakness ; again and a^p 
the things, that are not, have been chosen to confound 
the things, that are. Thus the lamb, not the lion, is 
the true symbol of our faith. This is plainly the 
leading idcp in the Apocalypse. Whatever of great- 
ness and whatever of pr wer the seer would as»:ribc,to 
his risen L'^Td finds it.s rea.son, its ju.hificatioih its 
fulfilment in this one title. Is it victorious might } 
‘These shall make war with the Lamb, and the' Lamb 
shall overcome them.’ Is it divine illiynination ? 

‘ The glory of God did lightf n it, and *the Lamb is 
the light thereof.’ Is it adoration and worship ? 
‘Worthy is the Lariib that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing.’ Lastly ; is it ven- 
geance? ‘ Hide us... from the wrath of the Lamb; for 
the great day of His wrath is come.’ 

Here is the climax of the paradox. It is not the 
wrath of the Lion, but the wrath of the Lamb, which 
is so terrible in the seer’s vision. In its innocence, in 
its meekness, in its tendernes.s, this gentlest of all 
creatures is endowed with a capacity of retribution, 
which is denied to the monarch of the forest with all 
his fierceness and all his might. The old riddle is 
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inverted ; and out of sweetness comes forth strength. 
How then must we read it ? 

The punishment of the wicked was a theme of 
terrible fascination with the painters of an earlier age. 
They taxed all the fertility of a morbid fancy to paint 
the physical tortures of lost souls. What did they 
hope to gain by this hideous play of the imagination? 
Did they think to frighten the vulgar into well-doing? 
Nay; might not the very familiarity with such horrible 
conceptions stimulate those passions which they 
sought to check; just as the public execution of a 
criminal is said to be a fruitful source of fresh crime ? 
Or did they imagine that they had Scriptural autho- 
rity for these pictures, even as symbolic imagery? 
Nay; the strange thing is, that though their repre- 
sentations of heaven are largely taken from the 
Apocalypse, their representations of hell are the 
creations of their own brain. It is a remarkable, 
and it is surely a significant fact, that while the bliss 
of the redeemed is painted by the Apocalyptic seer 
with all the varied imagery which an inspired imagi- 
nation can command, though the picture is repeated 
again and again with ever-increasing energy of de- 
lineation, yet there is no corresponding description of 
the lost. Once or twice the familiar symbol of the 
fiery lake is introduced; but it is briefly dismissed 
again. The Apostle would appeal to spiritual aspira- 
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tions^ rather than to physical terrors. Fear may detfer;i^ 

but fear cannot educate. Love only is tJie educator 
of the soul. Hence for the most part a thick veil is 
drawn over the fate of the lost, which later ages 
attempted rudely, but vainly, to pluck away. Here 
and there indeed a glimpse is accorded, only to 
suggest a wholly different order of ideas. 'Every 
eye shall see Him, even they which pierced Him- 
‘Hide us horn the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb.’ 

It is not physical agony, if we reau the interpre- 
tation aright ; it is the beauty of holiness, it is the 
splendojir of purity, it is the majesty of truth, it is the 
tenderness of love, which shall be the ‘chief instru- 
ment of retribudon. It is the blessing spurned, and 
the opportiinity lost, v;hich shall start up from the 
oblivion of the past, and confront us as God’s angel 
of vengeance. It is the glory and the goodness, in 
which we yearn to slake our burning thirst, and lo ! 
the cup is dashed away from our lips. What was it 
that wrung from those foolish ones in the parable, the 
mournful hopeless cry, ‘Lord, Lord, open to us.^’ 
Not certainly the howling of wild beasts, nor dread 
of robbqj-s, nor deadly night-chill, nor menacing storm. 
As for all these, they had slept securely hitherto, and 
might sleep on again. It was the awakening and 
finding that the door was closed, and they were in 
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the darkness without. There was the light streaming 
dirough the casement, and the shadow of the bride- 
groom thrown on the chamber wall — the light which 

they might not share, and the bridegroom whom they 

0 

might not greet. Aye, there is in us all a divine 
appetency, which seeks the light, which yearns for 
the light We may slumber on, till it is too late; 
but then we must awake, and the fierce craving 
awakes also, and will not be denied, and there is no 
Jonger wherewith to satisfy it So our highest capa- 
cities become our fiercest tormentors. It was an 
impossible prayer, which the hero breathed of old, 
^Kill me^ if it be only in the light/ Lightj perfect 
light, never can be death. Life and light are syn- 
onyms in the nomenclature of the jSpirit It is the 
light felt and yet withheld; it is the dark ’jess ren- 
dered visible ; the helplc.ss consciousness of spectral 
forms, which we may realise and yet cannot put 
away, haunting the gloom, that perplexes and scares 
and paralyses the soul. 

And have we not, even in the experiences of the 
present, analogies, however faint, which may teach us 
how the most painful sight hereafter shall be the 
sight of Him Whom we pierced ; and the ,wrath to 
come shall indeed be the wrath of the Lamb ? 

Is it the memory of some base ingratitude, which 
lies heavy on the soul ? A disdainful word has been 
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Spoken, a cfuel insult has been offered in a 
of irritation to the ‘heart*s best brother,* the friend of 
bbyhood and youth; and they two have parted 
asunder, never to meet again on earth. Or was it an 
act of cold and defiant self-assertion, a display of 
heartless indifference, which was only half-meant, but 
which has wrung a mother*s heart ? And he was too 
prpud to ask pardon, though a single word would 
have healed the wound, rmd the sore is ever festering 
in him. And then death comes, and in a moment' an 
impassable barrier is reared. What would, he not 
give then, just to unsay that cruel word, or 'to undo 
that selfish act } What sacrifice would he jiot then 
undergo, if only for a moment the impenetrable veil 
could be raised, ^iid they could meet face to face as 
of old, so that he might pour forth a few hurried 
sentences of sorrow and shame, and hear from those 
lips the one precious word of forgiveness? But the 
opportunity is gone for ever. He cannot retrieve the 
irretrievable. And so the bright vision of the past 
rises up in vengeance against him, with all its sweet 
memories, and all its joyful hopes. The wise counsels 
and the affectionate greetings and the tender solici- 
tudes, the self-denying devotion which was lavished 
so freely upon him — all these haunt his path, and 
leave him no rest. Love itself is become his tor- 
mentor. Love itself is turned into wrath. 
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Or again ; it is not perhaps wronged affection, it 
is discarded innocence, which grasps the sword of the 
avenger, and wields it with both hands. We have 
read how some fallen one will revisit under cover of 
darkness the home of her happy childhood, and haunt 
the doors which are barred to her for ever, and peer 
stealthily through the windows that she may see the 
innocent faces gathered, as of old, round the fireside ; 
or we have been taught how in the midst of splendour, 
after months or years of unrealised shame, some long 
forgotten strain of music, striking accidentally on the 
ear — so sweet of old, so jarring and discordant now — 
startles ^\l the ghosts, of the past from their graves, 
and no power can lay them. The conscience rebels 
and refuses to be drugged an}^ more. Thes^', it may 
be, arc fictions of the poet and the painter ; but do 
they not commend themselves by their absolute 
truthfulness ? This divine paradox of retribution is 
manifested again and again. Again and again we 
are bidden to look, for the avenging Lion is there : 
we lift up our eyes, and ‘ lo, a Lamb as it had been 
slain.* 

Yes; purity avenges itself. A man may get to 
think it a poor, tame, spiritless thing — one of those 
childish adornments, which he may cast lightly off, 
when he casts off the child. So he trifles with it; 
and in a moment of recklessness flings it away. Then 
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comes the terrible revulsion, the sense of its. priceless 
value, and of his own infinite loss. Then is the setf- 
loathing and the ren*or*^e, the expulsion and the 
shame. He is driven forth from the garden, and the 
gate is barred behind him, and the flaming sword 
waving to and fro will not permit his return. He 
has tasted the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and it has cost him the tree of life. The great idea! 
of innocence, which he hr.s defied, confronts him with 
its glory, iiis eyes cannot bear the sight. All 
this, or nearly all this, is involved in the noble saying 
of the Stoic poet, who counts it the most righteous 
penalty .which offended heaven can inflict on the 
hardened sinner, that he shall behold * virtue, and, 
beholding it, pine away over the sight of his loss. 
All this, and far more tnan this, is gathered up in the 
prophetic vision of the Apocalypse, which is the 
Christian fulfilment of the Stoic’s dream ; ‘ Every eye 
shall see Him, even they which pierced Him.’ 

Far more than this ; for it is possible now to put 
the vision aside. Experience does not teach us that 
in this world the intensity of the remorse is always 
proportionate to the gravity of the sin. A little more 
trifling, ^ little fresh indulgence ; and the vision 
will pass away. The innocence had gone before; 
and now the ideal has vanished out of sight. The 
man has peace now, if a false security can be called 
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{»eace. But what, if hereafter the veil should be 
suddenly plucked away? What, if the scales should 
fell again from his eyes ? What, if the avenger should 
start on his feet once more, and exact the debt, 
swollen with the arrears of a long oblivion ? 

Far more than this; for the heathen poet Could 
only contemplate virtue as a bare abstraction, beauti- 
ful indeed in itself, but hardly touching the surface 
of the heart. Our ideal is a Person — a Person, Who 
sums up in Himself ail things in heaven and earth, 
all the magnificent teachings of science and all the 
inspiring lessons of history ; but a Person also, Who 
has ente»*ed into human relations with us, Whom we 
have been permitted to know with our human know- 
ledge, and to love with our human love. This it is, 
which must invest the sight of Him hcreafte^ with 
such unspeakable awe to those who have pierced 
Him. P'or here — in this one Being — is embodied all 
the innocence which we have profaned, and all the 
truth which we have foresworn, and all the glory 
which we have despised. Here — in this one Man — 
are concentrated every blessing spurned and every 
opportunity lost. But above all these, crowning all 
and glorifying all and solemnising all, is the ideal of 
absolute love ; the love which made its home on earth 
and lived a human life ; the love which died for us on 
the Cross ; the love which we might have made our 
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own, but which we despised and flung away %, 

broken vessel 

This — can we doubt it — is the wrath of the Lamb. 
Not that He is changed, but that we are changed.^ 
He* Is the Lamb still His truth, His righteousness," 
His purity, His love are eternal But our perversity 
has transformed them into avenging angels. And so 
IS fulfilled the saying which was written, ‘With the 
holy thou shalt be holy, .and with the froward thou 
stialt learn Trow ard ness.' One sad rei>roachful look 
wrung* from an Apostle bitter tears of remorseful 
shame. And how shall we bear that sahie look 
intensified a thousandfold and resting npou us — we 
who have denied Him, we who have pierced Him, we 

who have crucified flim afresh ? 

• • 

And forgive me, il I delay you a little longer, 
that I may make some more direct application of the 
lesson. I would wish more especially to speak of 
those privileges, which are offered to the majority of 
you now, and which, if neglected now, must revive 
and reappear in the avenging vision of the great 
hereafter. And here I might dwell on the magnifi- 
cent opportunities of youth, on the glory of conse- 
crating tjie freshness and the enthusiasm and the 
impressibility of early manhood to the highest of all 
sciences. But I abstain, simply because I know that, 
speaking on such a theme, I should speak to deaf 
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ears. Any language, which I should think of using, 
would seem exaggerated to you young men now. 
A time will come, when no words will appear too 
extravagant for the theme; but this time is yet 
distant. No young man realises the glorious poten- 
tiality of youth, till youth has passed away. Therefore 
I will turn to other topics, which have a better chance 
of a hearing. And I would ask your attention chiefly 
to two privileges, which you enjoy here, and which 
you are not likely to enjoy so fully hereafter. 

I. The first is the opportunity of daily prayer — 
more especially of daily morning prayer — in your 
College Chapels. Only think what a powerfijJ instru- 
ment of self-discipline (to say nothing else) you 
neglect, in neglecting this ! Only think what a sove- 
reign preservative is here against sloth am^all the 
countless vices which throng in its train ! Only 
reflect on the glorious gain in thus dedicating publicly 
and solemnly the first-fruits of each day to God — 
what a tone of moral strength and what a well-spring 
of spiritual life is here ! How then do you shew your 
appreciation of it ? Will the history be this ? In your 
first term you begin your attendance ; and for a time 
you attend with fair regularity. But the^ effort is 
slightly irksome to you. You do not reflect that this 
very fact is highest testimony to its disciplinary value. 
So you allow yourself a little indulgence, and again 
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a Httie more; till whalb was the rule Js now the obc-^^ 
ception, and its efficacy as a moral discipline has 
almost gone. And meanwhile its spiritual power tpo 
is weakened. You fitid that you can do very •v/ell* 
wifiiout it ; you do not seem to yourself to care very 
much for it. At first there was a certain sense of 
dissatisfaction at each fresh relaxation of the rule. 
But this soon wears off ; and it gives you no trouble 
now. Have you weaned yourself from a superfluous 
want.^ Or Is it not that you have stunted a divine 
faculty by disuse ^ 

2. The second privilege, to which I would refer, is 
the opportunity of uninterrupted solitude. You have 
never had this opportunity in the same dt^gree before^ 

it is not very likely that you will continue to have it, 

• • 

when your residence hc-*e ceases. Your time is now 
almost absolutely at your own disposal. You have 
ample leisure to retire into yourself, to interrogate 
yourself, to learn of yourself. And be assured your 
most valuable lessons must be learnt here. I feel no 
temptation to depreciate the blessings of friendship. 
The friendships formed and cemented here are a 
chief glory of this place. I should do ill to under- 
value the^ instruction derived from books. Certainly 
experience does not suggest the need of the warning, 
which Columba is said to have addressed to a pupil 
of old, * My son, many out of undue love of knowledge 
C. S. 14 
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have made shipwreck of theif souls.* It may be the 
temptation of a few ; it is not the peril of the many. 
But, believe it, you can learn from yourselves lessons, 
more profound, more comprehensive, more abiding 
than any books or any friendships can teach 3^u. 
Believe it — for it is truly said — each one of you is 
greater than he knows. This is even more true of 
the least gifted undergraduate in these galleries, 
than of the most gifted. He is far, very far, greater 
than he knows. Only go down deep enough into 
yourself, and you will find a Teacher, Whose lessons 
no printed page and no wise companionship can 
replace— for you have found there God Himself, 
God speaking through your individuality, God 
evoking your special gift, God ordering your special 
task. ^ 

These blessings, and such as these, I ask you to 
remember to-day. I did not select the text that I 
might enlarge on the terrors of the unseen world. I 
have no faith in such a mode of teaching. But I 
have wished to anticipate the vision of the future, 
that so we may more fully realise the lesson of the 
present ; that the glory of our divine human Ideal — 
His holiness, His purity, His righteousness, His 
mercy, His love — may attract and rivet our gaze ; 
that so beholding and worshipping and growing into 
the same image, we may be ready to follow Him, 
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whithersoever He goeth, grudging no sacrifice and 
sparing no toil. 

‘And looking upon Jesus as He walked, he saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God ! ^ 

* ' And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus/ 


14—2 



V. 

THE REVFALER OF THE HEART. 

The saying of the ivojjian, which testified^ He told 
me all that ever I did, 

S. John iv. 39. 

Great 5 . Mary’s Chiirchj 24th Sunday after Trinity, .1874. 

It is a common remark that the most momentous 
revolutions in history have not unfrequently sprung 
out of incidents altogether disproportionate to the 
results. This disproportion is nowhere more strongly 
marked than in the narrative from which the text is 
taken. A conversation between a Galilean carpenter 
and a Samaritan peasant-woman on the brink of a 
well — this certainly is not the occasion which we 
should have expected to inaugurate a revolution de- 
signed to change the religious ideas, and with them 
the social and political principles, of a whole civilised 
world. Such conversations were held many times 
daily over hundreds of wells in Palestine. Yet here, 
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ott this one day, at this sixth hour, near this 
Sychar, on the ledge of this particular fountain, went 
forth the edict, which was destined to be the one 

i0 

critical moment, the one absolute turning-point^' i^' 
the religious history of mankind. ' The hour cometh^ 
-^not only ‘cometh/ but 'now is ' — ‘when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, wor- 
sliip the Father,* Here is iht rescission of the old 
order, and the charter of the new. All the old 
religions had been ethnic; the new must be cosmo- 
politan. All the old religions centred abput some 
local sanctuary, worshipped some local powder; the 
new religion should be wide as the overspreiKling sky 
itself, should be omnipresent and all-pervading, likfe 
the breath of the wind — the symhol of the Spirit — 
which bloweth wdiere ii listeth, which comes we know 
not whence, and goes we know not whither. Even 
Judaism itself was (as has been truly said) in some 
sense ethnic. The object of worship was indeed the 
One Omnipresent and Almighty, the Eternal ‘I Am;* 
but He was worshipped still as a national God, was 
enshrined still in a national sanctuary. Now even 
these limitations should cease. The rite of initiation 
which inducted into the privileges of the nation 
should be abolished. The laws which formed the 
constitutional charter of the nation should be abro- 
gated. The solid and stately edifice which was the 
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Visible centre of the nation’s hopes, the local bond of 
the nation’s unity, should be levelled with the dust 
The religion of a people, of a tribe, must expand into 
the. religion of mankind. ‘Nor yet at Jerusalem’ — 
this was the most startling paradox, the last in- 
tolerable scandal. ‘ Neither in this mountain ’ — not 
on yonder plateau which crowns these bare over- 
hanging heights of Gerizim, nor on any unautho- 
rized sanctuary like this — not on the stately hill 
of the Capitol or beneath the cleft-peak of Par- 
nassus or on the steep rock-fortress of the Acro- 
polis or in the sea-girt groves of Delos, or on the 
brink of the salt-marshes of Ephesus, not amtdst the 
lofty propylaea and the colossal effigies of Memphis 
or of Thebes — should deity under w^hatever form or 
with whatever disguise be worshipped he''t:eforth. 
So far it was a welcome truth. But this superadded 
clause, ‘ Nor yet at Jerusalem’ spoilt everything. It 
was an outrage on the keenest hope of. the Jew. 
And yet this unexpected, this unwelcome, this hateful 
edict was destined to be the saving of nations. 

And on no occasion was the irony of God’s muni- 
ficence more signally illustrated than here. The 
recipients of His best treasures of revelation and of 
grace have rarely been those whom we should have 
expected beforehand. It was not here to the princes 
of the Hebrew hierarchy like Caiaphas, or to the 
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leaders of Hebrew thought like Gamaliel; tl^at 
announcement was made. It was not to some 
Alexandrian Jew, like Philo, whose familiarity with 
the rich stores of Gentile learning might seem to' 
have prepared his mind for a message of such vast 
import; it was not to some Platonic or* Pythagorean 
philosopher, whose sympathies with the ancient wis- 
dom of the farther East combining With his native 
Hellenic culture had enlarged his theological horizon, 
so that he might take in this new idea of a religion of 
mankind — it was not to any of these that the revela- 
tion was first made ; but to a simple peasant woman, 
belonging to an obscure tribe hated and scorned by 
the Jews, who were themselves the hated and scorned 
of all the world— to a^peasant woman, whose religious 
ideas shared with the rest of her people were strangely 
vague and confused, and whose own personal life had 
been stained by sins of no ambiguous hue. It seemed 
as if by selecting a degraded Samaritan outcast as 
the recipient of this gracious message to mankind, 
the Saviour would declare at the outset, what should 
be hereafter the destiny of that capacious drag-net 
which must sweep into its meshes of every kind. 
For she^as the very type of the world of that day 
—the world which Christ came to teach and to save 
— whose religion was a vague compromise between 
the monotheism of the Jew and the pantheism of the 
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the idolatry of 

k/wjbtose' moral p^ii^^les not only' 
r^fa^secrated, sensuality in its most degrading^orms! ^ 
, ■ ®ut there is another very striking feature»ia^o in 
dthis narrative, which must not pass unnoticed, 'fhe 

V , 

intense TCalism which pervades every line of 
i^l^vangelist’s account. 

, It appears first in the local scenery, which forms ^ 
the setting of the history. Here by this long, dusty^ 
road, running south and north, the traveller murt\ 
needs pass on his way from Jerusalem to Galilee. 
Here branching off westward is the narrow valley, 
which encloses the town of Shechem, shut in between 
the two parallel ridges of mountains. Here on the 
southern of the two heights, on this overhanging 
mountain of Gcrizim, is the ruined temple, thA ^sanc- 
tuary of the Samaritan race, where their ‘fath^ 
worshipped.^ Here, just v/here the high road strikes 
the base of the mountain, is the little village of 
Askar, the Sychar of the Gospels ; here hard by is a 
deep well, so deep even now that, notwithstanding the 
accumulated rubbish of ages, travellers have sounded 
to a depth of eighty or a hundred feet. Here stretch- 
ing eastward is a sight common enougtv to our 
English eyes, but rare indeed among the bare and 
rocky hills of Palestine — a wide expanse of corn-land, 
‘unbroken' (as it is described by an eye-witness) ^by 
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*** realism appears again in the national'seati^ 
meill’Mhid traditions, with which the conveftatiOli is 
saturated.' There is the notice of the a^ignnien# 
^ land to Joseph, the reputed forefather of the 
Samaritan race. There is the allusion to the itif 
veterate, internecine feud between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, which rendered any overtures fi»m the 
'bne to the other an astonishing, if not a suspietpus, 
incident. There is. the reference to the main question 
of dispute between the two races — the question re- 
specting the locality of the true sancti^ary — the 
alternative between the mountain of Shechem and 
■4he mountain of J enisalem. There is mention inci- 
dentally made of the vague, halting, undetermined 
theological position of the Samaritans — whose temple 
was dedicated to the ‘nameless’ God, and whose 
allegiance (at least at one time) seems to have hovered 
between the Jehovah of the Pentateuch and the Zeus 
Hellenius of Antiochus, ‘Ye know not what ye wor- 
ship,’ There is the underlying assumption of the 
characteristic Samaritan conception of the Messiah, 
not (like, the Jewish) as a magnificent king, a victo- 
rious captain, but as a teacher, a prophet, ‘ He will 
tell us all things’ — a conception, to which the Sama- 
ritan was almost necessarily limited, because his 
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Scriptures were confined to the Pentateuch, and his 
Messianic ideas were all gathered from the one 
passage in Deuteronomy. There is an indication 
(in the surprise of the disciples) of the social prudery 

e 

with which the rabbinical teaching had imbued the 
age, for a maxim of the stricter rabbis forbad any 
conversation in public with one of the other sex, 
* They marvelled that He talked with a woman/ 

It appears, lastly, in the development of the dia- 
logue and in the progress of the event. We have a 
succession of rapidly shifting scenes, all equally dis- 
tinct, all equally lifelike. The place, the hour, the 
persons; the chief Traveller throwing Himself wearily 
down on the well side ; the disciples despatched to 
the neighbouring village to buy food ; the approach 
of the woman ; the conversation commenc ; the 
ever- varying phases of emotion produced by the 
stranger's words; the first surprise, ‘Thou, a Jew;' 
the surprise exchanged for remonstrance, ‘Sir, the 
well is deep;' the prompt desire, the dawning in- 
telligence, ‘ Give me this water ; ' the parrying of the 
home-thrust, ‘ I have no husband ; ' the intermingling 
of an eager curiosity on a great theological question 
with a no less eager desire to divert the conversation 
from an inconvenient personal turn, ‘ I perceive that 
Thou art a prophet ; ' the wish to evade the responsi- 
bility of a decision upon this question by indefinite 
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postponement : * When Messias is come, He^ill tell 
us all things*/ the return of the disciples; their 
stocked feelings at reeing their great rabbi thus 
forgetting himself; the hurried departure of the 
woman, her pitcher left behind and her errand un- 
fulfilled ; the feminine eagerness to tell the news to 
her neighbours; the natural exaggeration covering 
the instinctive reticence, not ‘ He told me that I was 
living a life of shame,’ but ‘He told me all that ev^r 
I did/ 

And not only is this narrative vivid and truthful 
in Itself — ^truthful to natural scenery, truthful to local 
associations and local history, 'truthful to human life 
and character ; but the allusions to place* and circum- 
stance occur in §uch a way as altogether to exclude 
the supposition of inventive design. They are not 
paraded before the reader ; they are unexplained by 
themselves. Without the assistance of travellers we 
should often be at a loss to account for them. Of 
this kind is the reference to Gerizim, 'Sir, I perceive 
that Thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain.* The context contains no indication 
that any mountain was near ; even when mentioned, 
it is not •mentioned by name; but the woman, sud- 
denly looking up, sees the overhanging heights, and 
they suggest a ready topic, which will divert the 
unpleasant tenour of the conversation. Similar too 
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is the allusion to the growing corn, ‘ Lift up your, 
and look on the fields, for they ate white 
already to harvest’ This mention is altogether un- 
expected, abrupt, inexplicable — inexplicable other- 
wise than by the actual scenery itself. The Great 
Teacher’s eye ranges over the vast expanse of corn- 
land, and the vision of the eye starts the lesson from 
the lips. The scenery does not garnish the discourse; 
the discourse arises out of the scenery. 

What is the inference from all this i Have we 
here a fictitious narrative, written, as some men would 
tell us, by a late Christian of Gnostic tendencies, 
written far away from the scenes themselves, at 
Alexandria or in Asia Minor, written long after the 
supposed occurrences, somewhere about the middle of 
the next century, when two successive d*.Vastations 
under Titus and under Hadrian had harried the land, 
and the Jewish nation and polity were altogether a 
thing of the past, when in history, as in theology, old 
things had passed away and all things had become 
new. 

And what analogy can be produced for such a 
remarkable phenomenon of literary history as this ? 
'The world,’ it is said, ‘is full of works of -imagina- 
tion ; ’ ‘ the singular realism of many,’ we are told, ‘ is 
recognised by all.’ Is this a true description of the 
world in the early Christian centuries? Is it not the 
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very opposite of ^ true description ? Can even dne 
refinance of antiqnity be pointed out, which approaches 
this in its perfect tmt fulness of delineation? Even 
one, which offers anything like the same variet)%af 
tests, and which responds to every test applied with 
anything like the same fidelity ? We have specimens 
of classical romances extant What 'ire they worth ? 
‘Singular realism* — is not this the very last expres- 
sion which vvould fitly describe them ? But was it 
rather in C‘,liristian circles that such a wonderful 
product of literai'y genius might have been look^ 
for? In Christian circles of the second century, which 
(we arQ reminded again and ^gain) were nojorioysly 
careless, uncritical, in appreciative, eageriy devouring 
the most clumsy forgeries? In Christian circles, 
whose higiiest concept* on of a romance did not rise 
above the stiff pedantry of the Clementines, or the 
childish extravagance of the Protevangelium ? And 
who was this anonymous writer, this wonderful genius, 
this consummate artist — if an artist, a far greater 
artist than Plato — whose name is nevertheless lost 
for ever in the greatness of the past ? 

Is this the probable alternative? Is it even a 
possible alternative? Or must we not confess that 
we have here the very record of a true incident, 
reported by an eye-witness — not, I venture to think, 
by Him, the chief speaker, nor by her, the chief 
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listener, but directly by the beloved disciple himself, 
the youthful friend, lingering by his Master’s side as 
not unnaturally he would linger while the others were 
despatched to the neighbouring village to purchase 
food for the common wants, suppressing the factf of 
his own presence in his after narrative, as characteris- 
tically he would suppress it, where the words and the 
incident told their own tale, and no personal attesta- 
tion was needed ; but listening at the time, silent, 
thoughtful, bewildered, amazed, and after long years 
recalling with all that freshness, with which old men 
will recall the critical moments of their boyhood and 
youth though the vast intervening space ,may be 
blurred and indistinct to the memory — recalling, I 
say, those strange sayings uttered more than half a 
century before on the brink o^ the Samari '^n well-^ 
the startling announcement, ‘Neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem,’ and the hardly less startling 
anticipation, ‘The fields are white already to the 
harvest ’ — hard sayings, dark enigmas, grievous scan- 
dals, when they were at first heard ; but now at 
length grown 

Of new significance and fresh result ; 

now in the light of a lifelong experience, now in this 
far distant Gentile city of Ephesus, amidst this ever- 
growing congregation of Gentile Christians, gratefully 
acknowledged as the manifesto of a new revelation 
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and the charter of a* new Church. A tr\ie' aon<'oC 
Thunder, whose work in life is typified, not by the 
ceaseless din as of seme busy machinery, but by the 
deafening clap and the vivid flash which, sudden and' 
intermittent, startles the silence of a summer sky. 

The context has brought us to the outskirts of 
Christian evidences. The text itself penetrates to 
their very core: *He told me all that ever I did:* 
*He tore av/ay the veil of disguise, which I had so 
carefully wrapped about mo. He exposed my secret 
life; He probed my inmost conscience; He held up a 
mirror to me, and for the first time I saw myself.* 
This unique power of piercing, wounding, exposing, 
convicting, convincing the conscience *is, and ever 
must be, the most potent testimony to the revelation 
in Christ. * * 

Christian evidences ! How few have the time, 
have the opportunities, have the capacities, have the 
training, necessary for a right judgment on the sub- 
jects submitted to them ! And yet to the many the 
truth of Christianity is a question not less momentous 
than to those few. Here then is their evidence. It 
presupposes no long intellectual discipline ; it de- 
mands no unusual mental powers; it draws on no 
rich accumulation of knowledge. It addresses itself 
to the poor, to the simple, to the ignorant. It ap- 
pealed to this unlettered Samaritan peasant, with the 
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same directness of aim, as to a Hillel or a Gamaliel ; 
to this shamed and sullied profligate with the same 
distinctness of articulation as to the most scrupulous, * 
most respectable, most orthodox of Pharisees. ‘ He 
spoke to my conscience ; He shewed me my sin ; He 
shewed me myself. He told me all things that ever 
I did.* 

And this is not only the most simple and compre- 
hensive, it is also the most forcible and the most 
^ convincing of all kinds of evidence. Let any one 
test the truth of this by his own past experience. 
Let him only recall some one rare moment in the 
past; when the conviction of sin, the revelation of 
self, was flashed in upon his soul : when suddenly the 
dishonesty, the hypocrisy, the malice, the avarice, the 
impurity, the meanness, the sin whatever it ^ay have 
been), which he had so long indulged with so much 
self-complacency, rose up before him with a terrible 
distinctness of outline, confronting him, as it were, 
with a second self. Long lapse of time, worldly 
cares, dissipating interests, indifference, recklessness, 
may now have confused the memory. But then he 
could not deceive himself. It was no phantom of a 
diseased imagination. It was an intensely real, in- 
tensely true, experience; it was direct, it was personal, 
it was absolute. He had seen the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin ; he had been confronted with the great 
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mystery of iniquity. Arid he could no mq^e dotifet, 
the reality of the power, which had revealed it to 
him, than he could 4loubt the force of gravitation 
itself. * He told me all things that ever I did. Is 
nof this, yes, is not this the Christ ? * 

We have been reading lately some speculations 
on the utility of religion. The honest utterance of a 
singularly holiest mind is always a substantial gain. 
It goes to increase the store of trustworthy data^^ on 
which the jiuigments of mankind must be built 
And in this case the value is enhanced, because the 
voice opeaks to us (as it were) from beyond the grave. 
But wag adequacy, or any approach to adecjuacy, in 
the treatment, to be anticipated here ? • The utility 
of religion depends on the power of religion. And 
the power of religion can only be estimated by inward 
experience. It must ever be a matter of personal 
testimony. It cannot be weighed and tabulated. 

Intrinsically faulty then, because entirely specula- 
tive, must be the estimate of one, who (as he himself 
frankly confesses) never had a faith to lose,, who even 
in these his posthumous utterances is still feeling 
after a religion, not denying it as a possibility, but 
relegating^ it to the cloudland of peradventure, and 
allowing it, nay even encouraging it, as a salutary 
play of the imagination. 

Hence, in the Essay to which I have referred, 1 

C.S. 15 
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find something said, and not absolutely untruly, about 
the insufficiency of the fear of future punishmei^ 
regarded as a moral police. I find a little said, 
though altogether inadequately, about the influence 

c 

of a noble ideal in attracting men to virtue. But I 
find nothing at all on this one point — the power of 
religion in penetrating, revealing, shaming, purifying, 
exalting the inner life through the conviction of sin, 
and the craving after righteousness. And yet every 
Christian knows that this is after all the most potent, 
because the most subtle, influence which acts upon 
his moral being — penetrating into recesses where all 
others must fail, touching springs of action which 
none other can reach. He is not ungrateful for ex- 
ternal supports. He secs well enough, how very 
much he owes to the force of law, or pf public 
opinion, as the scaffolding of his moral nature. But 
he cannot deceive himself. He knows that whole 
regions of moral life Ife far beyond the reach of any 
such forces. He knows how many an evil thought 
he puts away, how many an alluring temptation he 
resists, how many a painful struggle he undergoes, 
how many a distasteful task he undertakes — not at 
all because public opinion expects it of him (public 
opinion knows nothing of all this) ; not at all because 
the terror of a future judgnient haunts him (the 
thought is far away from his mind) ; but because ho 
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is conscious of a P/esence, pleading with Wm, 
monishing him, alluring him, entreating him, startling 
him by the heinousness of his sin, reflected in tjic 
mijror of a perfect righteousness. He cannot deceive 
himself He. knows, as certainly as he knows any- 
thing, how very far worse he would have been if this 
voice had been silent, if this Presence had been 
withdriiwii. He sees that he is only one unit among 
myriads. He reflects that this motive has bCen far 
more potent with thousands ujinn thousands of men 
than (to his shame*) it has been with himself And 
reflecting on all this, he feels that he cannot place 
any bounds to the utility of religion regarefed as a 
moral force. For the mainspring of all this power is 

the revelation of .self lljrough the revelation of God in 

* 

Christ. ‘He gave me the answer to that twofold 
question, the question of all questions, ‘Whence and 
‘Where.?* He shewed me all the mercy, for He told 
me all the sin. He convinced me of my greatness, 
for He convicted me of my meanness. He set before 
me the image of perfect holiness, embodied in a Man 
like myself Then He shewed me my own sinful 
heart, my own sullied life. It was a contrast of light 
and darkness. I could not choose but hate the dark- 
ness and love the light. And so in my poor, feeble, 
halting way I am feeling for the light, I am straining 

IS— 2 
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after the light He told me all that ever I did. Is 
not this the Chrkt.^*’ 

And with this conviction kindling within him, he 
hurries out into the world. He becomes perforce^ a 
missionary and an apologist — a missionary, though 
not perhaps across the seas or amidst deserts; an 
apologist, though not in the pulpit or with his pen — 
but he pleads with the resistless eloquence of a direct 
personal knowledge ; he argues with the overpowering 
logic of a renewed and purified life. His secret is 
bursting within him, and he must impart it to others. 
He arrests, he appeals, he importunes. ^Come, see 
a man, which told me all things that ever I did. 
Come, sec arid hear and judge for yourselves. Is not 
this the Christ?* 



THE MEANNESS AND THE GREATNESS 
OF MAN. 


What is man, that Thou art mindful of him: 

and the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? 

• * * 

P^ALM viii. 4. 

Gre?t S. MaiyV Ch..r^, 2nd Sunday after Easter, 1876. 


Who is here the speaker ? Are we reading 
the experiences of the stripling still watching over 
his father's flocks by night in the upland pastures 
of Bethlehem? Or of the lonely fugitive contem- 
plating the starry skies from the broad plains of 
Philistia ? Or of the powerful sovereign gazing 
upward to the overhanging vault from the palace 
roofs of, Zion? Whether David the shepherd lad, 
or David the outlaw, or David the king, it matters 
not The central idea of this magnificent psalm 
is plainly expressed, and makes no demands on 
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. historttal criticism for its elucidation. Surveying 
outspread canopy of heaven, the Psalmist is 
overwhelmed with awe at the scene. Its vast 
expanse, its fathomless blue, its starry glories, its 
beauty, its purity, its repose, all appal him with 
the sense of their grandeur; and crushed with the 
contrast between the greatness of universal creation 
and the littleness of the individual man, he exclaims 
, bewildered and amazed, * When I consider Thy 
‘heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which Thou hast ordained; what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him ? Mystery of mysteries, 
that one so mean — an atom in this limitless expanse, 
a mote in this faultless glory, ,a, flutter in this 
infinite calm — should be singled out for T^y special 
favour, and endowed with authority as Thy vice- 
gerent upon earth.’ Could any paradox be imagined 
greater than this — this contrast, between the insig- 
nificance of man’s self and the pre-eminence .of 
man’s destiny ? 

We pass from the early dawn to the late after- 
noon of human history. The lapse of eight-and- 
twenty centuries is a large space in the life of man- 
kind. It is a vast and profound chasm, which 
separates the simple inspiration of the shepherd-king 
from the many-sided culture of the poet, critic, 
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philosopher, . rwyelist,* scientific investigator, ^ihsi 
i|rpical representative of modern thought and intel- 
tect in its latest j^h^sea Yet to Goethe, holding 
solitary communion with nature in its higher fohn^ 

attd contemplating earth and sky from 'the summit 

« 

of the Brocken, the Psalmist’s thought still recurs 
with resistless importunity and finds its natural ex? 
pression still in the* Psalmist’s words, ^Lord, what ^ 
man, that 11 k>u art mindful of him ? ’ No interval, of 
time nor transference of scene, no contrast of persons 
or of circumstances has tarnished its freshness, or 
robbed it of its power. 

Has robbed it of its power ? Nay, musi we not 
rather confess, in very truth, that as the world has 
grown older, the chasm between the greatness and 
the meanness of man has widened, and the paradox 
has increased from age to age ? Was this dispro- 
portion so startling as to perplex and overawe the 
mind of the simple Hebrew in the remote past? 
What must it not be to us, who measure it by the 
accumulated experience of all the ages ? This fs 
the very essence of a true inspiration, that it should 
speak with fuller tones and a more articulate utter- 
ance to ^fter-ages, than to the generations to which 
it was immediately addressed. So it is here. Every 
acquisition of modern science has emphasized the 
contrast in a manner which the Psalmist himseU 
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could not ' have foreseen. Each new discovery has 
depressed the relative importance of man in the 
material universe. Each fresh investigation has 
obliterated some external distinction of origin or 
of structure or of growth^ which was thought to 
isolate him from the rest of creation. Again and 
again, as science has announced some fresh reve- 
lation, the mysterious paradox has been brought 
home to our minds with redoubled force, ‘ Lord, 
what, wJmt is man, that Thou art mindful of him?’ 

I. Astronomy first issued her impressive com- 
ment on the text, and the Christian teachers have 
not been slow to adopt her forcible illustrations of 
its truth, “fhe starry heavens were a panorama of 
unspeakable beauty and awe to the shepherd-king 
nearly three thousand years ago. What hiust they 
not be to us now? We know now — any well-in- 
structed child knows now — that those bright specks, 
which appeared to his eye as jewels studding the 
midnight sky, are glorious suns, the centres, it may 
be, round which are revolving worlds as huge and as 
magnificent as our own. We know now that, where 
he discerned only one such speck, there are thousands 
of these separate suns. We know now that those 
irregular patches of hazy light so shapeless and so 
unmeaning, which appear only to dim the purity 
of the liquid sky, are aggregates of such stars or 
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suns, countless in multitude. We know;: now TO15, 
smallest of the visible stars to be so remote that 
even with the ext£aaSrd{nary speed of light a ^ay 
flashed from one of these, when David was kingt 
cannot even yet have ^ reached our eyes. These 
truths are noW' the simplest educational lessons; 
and yet they never pall upon the imagination. As 
the long rows of figuj es, which describe the distanqes 
are arrayed bf'forc us, and we vainly strive to grasp 
some conception of the facts which they represent, 
the eye swims and the mind falters. Racked with 
the yastness of these reasonings, we resign the 
hopeless task in despair, and the saying* of the 
Psalmist presses upon us with crushing* force, ‘Loitl, 
what is man, amidst ^these countless worlds? What 
is man, nay, what is all humanity, but an atom in 
this limitless universe, a drop in this ocean of infinite 
space ? ’ 

2. And, before we have recovered from our amaze- 
ment and collected our stupefied senses, Geology takes 
up the lesson which Astronomy has laid down, en- 
forcing it witli other and not less striking illustrations. 
Geology teaches us our insignificance in time, as 
Astronomy had taught us our insignificance in space. 
Geology tells us how this earth, of which we boast 
ourselves Ihe lords paramount, as if by the inde- 
feasible title of sole and undisputed possession, 
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ti^dbted for CQuntkss ages before the creation esf 
im race. She relates how through millions of yeM 
continents were made and unmade, mountains piled 
up and seas poured out, climates changed from frigid 
to torrid and from torrid to frigid, new creations .of 
, vegetable and animal life peopled the earth and lived 
out their time and died off in endless succession ; till 
once more the mind, wearied with the effort to grasp 
the vastness of the idea, resigns its functions; and 
, this new announcement again wrings from us the 
despairing cry, ‘ What is man ? What is man,, even 
on this earth of his own, but a fleeting apparition, 
a thing of yesterday, one term in an endless series, 
one ripple on the stream of the ages, one moment 
in in^nite time?’ 

3 , But again : before we have had tim^^to realise 
this fresh comment on the text, the teaching of the 
Psalmist is enforced anew from quite another quarter. 
As the telescope had revealed to us vast and multi- 
tudinous worlds stretching out into boundless space, 
so the microscope discovers to us miniature worlds 
equally strange and unsuspected, crowding;^ under our 
.very eyes, countless in number and each thronged 
with a dense population of its own, A single drop 
of water appears peopled with thousands of minute 
living creatures, which multiply indefinitely with the 
increased power of our lenses. A single nodule of 
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ir0ck is #e^n to be compost of of 

organisms, each one endowed with a vitality of its 
own. Everywhere iS Wfe, teeming, fermenting, inex- 
haustible life. And so once more our imagination^ 
sinks under the burden of the thought, and once 
more we echo the cry of humiliation, ‘ Lord, what 
is man ? What ia man, but a single throb in this 
endless pulsation of ^nature, a solitary nibble on this 
effervescence of inlinite, omnipresent life?' * , . 

4. Nor is this all. Hitherto at least the main 
fortress of our pride is unassailed. We can still 
maintain the isolation, the uniqueness, of man in the 
physical creation. But even this fondly-cherished 
idea falls before the next assault of science. Tht 
anatomist dissects and the chemist analyses the 
human body. This complex mechanism, this mar- 
vellous tenement of the spirit, is resolved into its 
component elements. Now at least it would seem 
as though the secret must be revealed. Now at 
length wc shall discover whence comes, and wherein 
resides, and what is, the distinctive glory of man. 
Now at length we shall be able to hold up to the 
eye, and submit to the touch, the evidence of his 
special p|;e-eminence. But here too we are doomed 
to disappointment. Our expected triumph becomes 
1 signal defeat. The elements of the human body 
are analysed and sorted and weighed and tabulated. 
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Man is found to be compounded of just such sub^ 
stances as the brute or the tree or the stone. There 
is absolutely nothing besides. Reason, memory, 
imagination, foresight, spirit, conscience, personality 
— ^they are not here. Had we any right to expect 
it otherwise.^ This is no newly-discovered truth. 
It is as ancient as the first promptings of inspiration. 

. It wCis declared, as in a parable, an that Divine saying 
of old, 'Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.’ But it comes home to us with redoubled 
force, when the dissecting room and the laboratory 
have done their work ; and nothing has been laid 
bare by the scalpel, and nothing has been detected 
by the retort, which can explain the mystery of 
man’s being — no unique atom which is the abode 
of the spirit, no nucleus which contain? \the living, 
thinking man, no indiscerptible unit, of which philo- 
sophers have dreamed, as the palpable germ of his 
immortality. 'What is your life.? It is even a 
vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away ; ’ and the mocking echo of material- 
ism gives back the Apostle’s saying, ‘ even a vapour, 
that vanisheth away.’ ' What is man ? An aggregate 
of chemical elements nicely combined, a compound 
of evanescent gases which escape and are dissipated, 
and all is gone.’ 

5. Once more. If there is nothing in the 
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component elements of the human frame whlth,^ 
accounts for the pre-eminence of man, we may at 
bM events look for explanation in some peca- 
liarities of structure. We shall at least find sOm^ 
diflferentiating characteristic here: we shall detect a 
certain uniqueness of type, which explains all. At 
length we shall have laid our finger on the elusive 
secret. Comparative anatomy and comparative phy- 
siology will come to our aid, where other sciences 
have failed ns. This is our last hope; but here too 
we are frustrated.. Each fresh advance of science 
seems to shew more plainly that we must look else- 
where than to his physical structure and groiwth for 
an explanation of the man, as the rulihg, thinking, 
progressive, irnn^orta^ h^hig. The naturalist will tell 
us that the same essential type of structure prevails 
throughout ; that different parts are more or less fully 
developed in different creatures, but that the ground 
idea in all is identical. He will tell us that the in- 
dividual human being has in the several stages of his 
growth passed through forms analogous to the several 
types of the louer animals, before his structure was 
completed. He will tell us that all attempts at 
classification with a view to separating man off by a 
broad line from the lower creation fail signally. A 
slightly difterent convolution of the brain, a slightly 
different conformation of the skull, a firmer grasp of 
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the hand, a steadier gait of the foot — trifles these-— 
yet these, and svich as these, are all that he can find 
to distinguish the man from the brute. And perhaps 
he will boldly advance a theory that the man is after 
all only the brute developed through a long series of 
ages. Of the truth dr the falsehood of such a theory 
I say nothing here. But if it should prove most true, 
would it not justify and enforce by a new and un- 
suspected illustration the Psalmist's awe, while con- 
templating the contrast between the nature and the 
destiny of man ? ‘ Man being jn honour abideth 

not : he is like the beasts that perish.' And again 
the vo*ce of materialism throws back his pious 
ejaculation ^)y^ith its mocking echo, Mike the beasts 
that perish.' ‘ What is man ? Half-akin, nay more 
than half-akin, to the brute. And the son c man ? 
A superior mammal, a developed mollusc, a creature 
among creatures, a finer sample of a vulgar type.' 

Thus again and again we are brought back to the 
same point. Again and again, as we contemplate 
some new revelation of science, our amazement grows. 
At each step we are more and more bewildered with 
this strange paradox of humanity, this contrast be- 
tween the two elements in our nature — that, which we 
.have in common with the lov*^er creation, and that 
which is our special endowment as men — the dust 
which is taken from the earth, and the spirit which is 
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bjreatht^ itito ut^by God. At eacb ijtep wf 
\^?ith ifit^sed intensity of wonder, ‘ What is man, 
Aat Thou art mindfcil^of him: and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest bhn?’ 

» 

For we cannot stop short at "the first “clause of the 
Psalmist’s words, and refuse to entertain the seqiieL 
The materialist will be content lo say,HiTiat is man ^ 
An insignificant atom in time and space. And the 
son of man ? An organism like other organisms.* 
But the believer is, constrained to add, * Lord, that 
Thou art mindful of him I Lord, that Thou visitest 
himJ*. It is just this addition which transmutes the 
sneer of a cynical contempt, or the wail of a prostrate 
despair, into tlie psalm of devout and reverential awe. 

And the believer may boldly claim science herself 
as his teacher. To hear some men talk, one would 
suppose that in the height of scientific discovery 
the mystery of man's being had been found no 
mystery at all. A moment's thought will dispel the 
illusion. The profound secret remains as dark and 
impenetrable as ever. Much has been done to ex- 
plain the conditions of life; but nothing, absolutely 
nothing, Jto explain life itself. Nay, every step in 
advance has only increased the paradox and widened 
the gulf, so that the mystery is more complete than 
before. 
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' It has widened the gulf ; Tor while it has shewn 
that man, as a material structure, is only an infinitely 
small fraction of a vast universe like himself, differing 
almost inappreciably from other fractions, it has ac- 
cumulated evidence at every step, that, as a thinking, 
hoping, aspiring, progressive being, he is quite unique 
in God’s creation. Each successive triumph of science 
makes the distance between tliQ man and the brute 
wider. Each new acquisition is a fresh proof of 
capacity and a fresh ground for hope. If experience 
discovers the littleness of man to be more little, yet 
at the same time it shews his greatness to be more 
great. The Psalmist’s expression of wonder ^d awe 
and thanksgiving was wrung from him chiefly by the 
thought, that his Almighty Creator had given to man 
— to man, this frail, fleeting, impotent being — the 
dominion over the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air and the fishes of the sea, over creatures 
stronger in limb and more fleet of foot and keener- 
sighted and better-armed and longer-lived than him- 
self. But what is all this compared with the triumphs 
which we have witnessed — the sovereignty of man 
asserted over the elemental powers of nature ? We 
have lived to see how he can order the lightning; 
commanding it, and it flashes his message from conti- . 
nent to continent ; forbidding it, and it glances harm- 
lessly away. We have seen him weigh the sun, and 
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Wasure the heavens, atfd analyse the, s jars. “We hav^. 
witnessed how he has made the vapour his slave, 
Adding it carry him to and fro and furnish his every 
need. And we feel that these achievements are oilly^ 
an ^earnest of greater triumphs yet in store for huma- 
nity* While the bee constructs its cells with just the 
same mathematical precision, and the ant piles up 
it^ winter stores with just the same prua#mt foresight 
-~heither more nor less — as they did thousand^ of 
years ago; whiie the horse and the dog seem to 
contract almost human sensibilities association 
with man, and then, when they are turned wild, lose 
them again, as if they had been only a reflection of a 
human master’s presence ; while all the loiver creatiom 
is stationary, mankind is rapidly advancing higher 
and higher. And still* The marvel increases, ‘ Lord, 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him i — visitest him in 
this faculty of experience whereby he records and 
treasures up the accumulated wisdom of the past, 
visitest him in this divination of foresight wherewith 
he projects himself into the triumphs and the hopes 
of the future, visitest him in his scientific achieve- 
ments, in his social progress, in his ever-extended 
dominion over the material universe.?’ Such thoughts 
as these may well occupy our minds. We cannot 
Ufford to overlook them. They are directly suggested 
C. S, i6 
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by the Psalmist's hymn of piraise. They must ever 
supply a stanza — though not the loftiest — in our song 
of thanksgiving to the Almighty Creator. 

For after all, these magnificent victories, this do- 
minion over the beasts of the field, this subjugation of 
the powers of nature, are only the earnest, the pre- 
lude, the foreshadowing, of greater things yet to come. 
This is plainly the Psalmist’s idea. A larger, fuller, 
more triumphant thought is struggling for utterance, 
than finds direct expression in words ; ‘ Thou hast 
crowned him with glory and honour; Thou hast put 
all things under his feet.’ Hence Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. ^aw the true fulfilment of the Psalmist’s pro- 
phetic saying in the ultimate and supreme destiny of 
mankind, as realised in the Person and work of the 
one Representative Man. Nothing short o^this could 
satisfy the hopes, which the jubilant strain inspires. 
Here at length was the exaltation, the glory, the 
absolute sovereignty, the final apotheosis of man. 

And, emphasized by this comment, the song of 
the Psalmist falls on the ears of Christians now, with 
a fuller cadence, swelled with the experience of nearly 
thirty centuries and prolonged into the hopes of 
eternity, ‘ Lord, that Thou art mindful of him ; Lord, 
that Thou visitest him ! ’ ' 

‘That Thou art mindful of him.’ That Thou hast 
condescended to hold communion with This Thy frail 
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and sinful creature; that through long ages Thoii' 
didst school him to an ever fuller knowledge of Thee ; 
that even in the dadccst times and among the n^st 
degraded peoples Thou didst not leave Thyself with-* 
out a witness, speaking through the promptings of 
the conscience, speaking through the courses of the 
seasons, speaking through the hopes and the fears of 
the present ; that Thou didst stogie out one man, one 
family, one nation, to be the depositary of Thy 
special revelition ; that Thou didst guard and pre- 
serve this nation th/ough unpaialleled vicissitudes, so 
that exiled, enslaved, crushed, trampled under foot, it 
revived again and again ; that Thou didst from time 
to time commission* Thy special mesf^bngers — law- 
giver, psjtlmisl, prophet, priest — to renew' the flame 
of truth on the altar of Thy chosen race ; and that 
thus Thy revelation burst out ever and again with 
a clearer, brighter light, and Thy Divine economy 
broadened down from precedent to precedent, till at 
length the religion of a nation should become the 
religion of the world. 

‘That Thou hast visited him/ That Thou didst 
effect this change by a signal manifestation of Thy- 
self; that jn* the fulness of time, when Egyptians and 
Assyrians and Persians, when Greeks and Romans 
had prepared the way, Thou didst of Thine infinite 
mercy send Thine only Son upon earth ; that He 

i6 — 2 
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was bprn as a man, lived as a' man, suffered and died 
as a man ; and that thus by this one act of marvel? 
lous condescension, humanity was redeemed, was 
exalted, was sanctified. 

‘That Thou hast visited him.' Not only &at 
this Thy blessed Son lived* and died as a man ; but 
that as a man He rose from the grave, and thus as a 
man won for men the victory, over sin and death ; 
that, as a man, He ascended into the heaven of 
heavens, the firstfruits of the final triumph of man- 
kind, the earnest of that glorious consummation of 
all human history, when His brother-men united in 
Him shall wear His crown, and reign with ^im as 
kings for ever and ever. Lord, what is man — this 
speck in boundless space, this moment in infinite 
time, this atom of atoms, th'is frail, fleetinf^ helpless 
creature, this insignificance, this nothing — that Thou 
hast ordained him to such unspeakable glory f 

* What is man ? * Nay, what is t/iis man ? What 
am I, that Thou visitest f We cannot escape the 
moral of the Psalmist's appeal under the shelter of a 
vague generality. To you and to you — to each in- 
dividually — the shaft strikes home. What am I — I 
with these vile passions, I with this hateful selfishness, 
I with this hopeless, intolerable meanness, of which 
I am conscious every hour, that Thou art mindful, of 
♦me, that Thou visitest me? A pessimist you must 
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be: in one sense, if you eseamine yoomlf laSaditf^.* 
A*' pessimist the spirit of the time will tend to 
make you in anoth& - direction. It is the speqhl 
temptation of our age, that its most prominent* 
scietttific interests almost of necessity lead the mind 
to dwell too exclusively on the lower affinities of pur 
nature — on our animal emotions, on our perishable 
bodies, on our resemblance to the brute creation, on 
our sensitivenes's, even our moral sensitiveness, to^^the 
i^nifold changes of circumstance, as food and di- 
mate and scenery. ^ The danger is imminent The 
thoughts, which absorb you, will also mould you. If 
you getuto regard yourself as mean, you will atflength 
become mean. Lift up your eyes then fit>m earth to 
heaven. Rise frpm th^e^ consideration of your little- 
ness to the contemplation of your greatness. Here, 
iti that noblest of all optimisms, which science sug- 
gests and consciousness demands and revelation 
affirms — the belief in the unique personality, the 
boundless capacity, the triumphant progress, the 
eternal destiny of man : the belief jn the godlike, 
nay, in the God within you — is the saving of your 
soul ; 

The Ggd ’within you. The Stoic of old would re- 
mind his disciples that they carried about a god en- 
shrined in their hearts. Even as a vague surmise, 
a highly-wrought metaphor, the expression of an un- 
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saiisfied spiritual yearning, this teaching was very far 
from inoperative. What may it not be to you to 
whom it is an assured truth, to you who have been 
re-stamped in Christ with the image of God, to you 
who have been re-consecrated as the temples of the 
Spirit ? 

The God within you. Carry this thought back 
to your rooms, you young men^ and contemplate it 
with all reverence on your knees. Whatever temp- 
tations may assault you, it has power to overcome 
them all. If every other diversion and every other 
remedy should fail, this will never fail. Though the 
craven fear of detection should not restrain you, and 
the noble egotism of self-respect should not uphold 
you, and the apprehension of consequences now or 

I 4 , 

hereafter should not deter you, the awe, th^^ majesty, 
the glory of this Presence realised must scare away 
the demons of sin from your heart ‘ Lord, what are 
we, what am I, that Thou visitest me, that Thou 
makest Thine abode with me, that Thou hast en- 
shrined Thyself. in me? What are we, and what art 
Thou, O Lord ? We are of yesterday ; Thou art 
from eternity. We are here; Thou art everywhere. 
Our meanness and our greatness, our failures and our 
triumphs, what seems our weakness and what seems 
our worth — these are both alike, for these are both 
as nothing, in the face of Thine infinite perfection. 
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Grant, Lord, that we may feel and know 
Teach us, Lord, to^ forget ourselvfes in Thee, that so 
losing ourselves we h:iy truly find ourselvea This 
is the first and last thought in the Psalmist’s hymn of 
praise j this must be the first and the last also in the 
Christian’s song of thanksgiving — not our meanness, 
not our greatness, not ourselves, not humanity, not 
man ; but Thou and. Thou only, the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and tiie end; Jehovah oiy 
Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth 1’ 
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OFFENCES. 

It iniist needs be that offences come ; hut woe to 
that man by whom the offence cometk! 

S. Matthew xviii. 7. 

■ 

Great S. Mary’s Church, 19th Sunday aftej Trinity, 1876, 

This passage belongs at once to the most trans-* 
parent and the most abstruse of our Lord's sayings. 
On the one hand, it is a simple statement of fact 
and a plain lesson of duty. Here it is so clear, 'that 
a little child may read and understand. On the other, 
it involves a startling antithesis, which has been the 
great enigma of all moral and religious philosophy 
from the beginning of time. There it is so inscrut- 
able, that the most profound intellects have vainly 
sought to fathom its depths. Offences are a neces- 
sity, and yet offences must not be. Scandals are 
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.pi[i«3?a|jfln*{|srere*pos§ble. -Anfi yet God’s righteous- 
ness punishes evil, for oth^pvise God would no longer 
twt^G’od. There is a law of averages, which teaches. 

i4 a given state of 'society a certain number of 
cinmes will be committed in a fixed time and yet 
totre is a law of I^iuine retribution, #hMi condemns, 
^ch individual offender who contributes his quota to 
this aggregate. God hates sin, and yet God tallows 
sin. This is the contradiction involved in the 'text. 
The enigma is stated, but it is not efplaii^d. 
Christianity did not create the difficulty, and Christi* 
does not offer to solve it. • ^ 

. -But I have no f’esire to enter into these dark 
i^oblems of religious philosophy. Standing now on 
the threshold of a new Academical -year, and meeting 
together as we have met to-day in this church, many 
of us for the first time, we can ill afford to devote 
this Sunday of all Sundays to fruitless speculation. 
To one, who has been resident in .this plac^ and 
watched the ceaseless ebb and flow of University 
life now for nearly thirty years; who has witnessed 
generation aefter generation of young men come and 
go in rapid sequence ; who, amidst many morail 
victories achieved here in each successive generation, 
has seen not a few glorious hopes disappointed, not 
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a few brilliant promises unfulfilled, not a few noble 
characters (or such as might have been noble) de- 
based, and who therefore feels with an intensity 
which younger men cannot be expected to share, 
that this first entrance on Academic life, like all great 
opportunities, is in the truest sense to each* man, 
according^ as he may use it, either a savour of life 
unto life or a savour of death unto death ; to one, 
I say, upon whom the occasion forces such thoughts 
as these, the text cannot but suggest a simpler treat- 
ment. It must needs be that the evil example of 
older students — the idleness, the dissipation, the 
moral recklessness, the religious indiffcrence*r~shall 
lead many astray; but woe alike to those who are 
led astray, and to those who lead them astray. It 
must needs be that many a father’s reasonajjj^e hope 
will be belied, and many a mother’s earnest prayer 
will be frustrated, that the dearest sanctities of many 
a home will be spurned ; but woe unto that son 
nevertheless by whom they are spurned. It must 
needs be that m^any a bright intellect will be dark- 
ened by indolence or by dissipation ; but woe unto 
him in whom it is darkened. It must needs be that 
many a religious faith will be lost by apathy and 
neglect ; but woe unto him by whom it is lost. It 
must needs be that God’s choicest gift of youth, with 
its bright hopes and its magnificent possibilities, will 
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sullied and trampled under foot as a vile 
when it should have been consecrated to its Giver in 
all the freshness of its gJ '^ry ; but woe unto him who 
‘ tramples it under foot. It must needs be that G6d'st 
image, stamped on many a soul, will be ruthlessly 
effaced ; but woe nevertheless, thrice woe, to him by 
whom it is effaced. 

And so, with thii^ fatal necessity and this unequi- 
vocal warning— thus illustrated by each successive 
year of Academic history' — in his mind, the preacfier 
will not aspire on Jhis day to argue as a wise man 
with wise men. His ambition will be rather to speak 
as a little child to little children ; content, and more 
than content, if some one word thrown Out at a ven- 
ture shall have served to warn, to deter, to sustain, 

• • • 

to encourage, one single hearer, and thus have helped 
him forward to the attainment of those priceless 
blessings, moral, intellectual, spiritual, which lie with- 
in the reach of such as use the opportunities of their 
residence here aright 

As a little child to little childrep. Forgive me 
the comparison. I can frame no better prayer for 
you and for myself, than that we should approach 
this subject in this spirit Is there something jarring 
and dissonant in this language at a season which is 
regarded by so many as the initiation into the free- 
dom and the privileges of manhood f Nay ; if there 



l$’a iieei0ittg" contraiiiction in "terms, there is entirib 
liatin<>ny in thought. Believe it; the poet's sajdng 
is true in more senses than one that * the child is 
father to the man.* There can be no true manliness, 
where the childlike nature is absent. The little child 
is the hero of Christ’s panegyric in the context The 
little child is the type of the citizen of God’s king- 
dom. Its simplicity, its innocence, its frankness, its 
truthfulness, are the badges of civic privilege in this 
heavenly polity. 

And, as the child is the subject of the en- 
comium in the context, so is it also the occasion of 
the waining in the text. It is the stumbling-block 
placed in the way of Christ’s little ones, that calls 
down the denunciation of woe. We^may resent the 
imputation of a childish nature. We may ||^row off 
its noble characteristics ; but its feebler qualities will 
cling to us still. All — even the strongest — have some 
clement of weakness in their character, which renders 
them dependent on others. Imitation is the law of 
the child’s nature. The most powerful instrument in 
moulding its character is example. It cannot under- 
stand abstract principles ; but it is keenly sensible to 
personal influence. Its ideal is to be like^its father 
or its mother ; its constant eftort is to copy an elder 
brother or an elder sister. In this respect the child- 
like never will be outgrown either in the Church or 
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in mankind at large. * The for^ of exWple willial- 
ways be more potent than the &dst earnn^t appeals 
of the preacher and the most convincing logic of the 
apologist Personal influence is as contagious as the 
atmosphere which envelopes us. We drink it in 'at « 
every breath. We are bathed in it day and night 
Precept and exhoitation are momentary and fitful; 
but this is at all twics and in all places. We cin 
none of us escape from it Hence the category of 
Christs little ones is as wide as the Church is wide, 
as mankind is wide. We are all exposed to the force 
of some stronger nature than our own-^stit>nger in 
intellept, or stronger in moral character and definite- 
ness of purpose, or stronger (it may tbe) in meref 
passion of temperament — attracting us to the good, 
or impelling us to the evil. Thus in all ages doing 
has been more eloquent than preaching. The blood 
of the martyrs, not the ink of the apologists, was 
declared to be the seed of the Church. 

Hence the severity of the language in the woe 
denounced against those who offend Christas little 
ones. It is better for all such that they should be 
sunk countless fathoms deep in the sea; better that 
they should be put. out of sight for ever; better fpr 
themselves and for others that they should be an- 
nihilated, if that were possible, than that they should 
any longer vex the eartli with their presence. 
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. And with the accumulated experience of eighteen 
centuries, who will venture to say that this warning 
was unneeded ? The annals of the Church are black- 
ened with crimes, committed not only by Christians 
but committed in the sacred name of Christ Himself. 
The scandals of Christendom have been far more 
deadly to the souls of men than the fiercest on- 
slaughts of persecution. The ^ne may have slain 
its thousands, but the other has slain its tens of 
thousands. We Englishmen have listened of late 
with a shudder of abhorrence to the reports of whole- 
sale barbarities committed by men of an alien race 
and an alien religion. These butcheries, and worse 
than butcheries, have called forth a cry of righteous 
indignation throughout the country. It was an in- 
tolerable thought that Christian England|^hould be 
charged with complicity, however remote, in such 
inhuman crimes. 

But is there not a danger lest this sentiment, how- 
ever healthy in itself, should encourage in us Chris- 
tians a self-complacency, to which the history of the 
past challenges our right ? Are the pages even of 
our ecclesiastical annals so clean, that we can arro- 
gate to ourselves a monopoly of humane .^entiments 
and impulses } Have we forgotten the sarcasm of 
the Apostate Emperor, when he claims the gratitude 
of the * Galileans' for restoring peace to many pro- 
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vinces, which un4er hiS predecessors, had been dev:^%j 
tated by their own internal feuds, whole villages 
having been razed to the ground in these deadly 
quarrels of the Christians ? Have we overlooked4h^ 
cynical close of a famous chapter in the ' Decline and 
Fall,’ where it is reckonfed that Mhe number of Pro- 
testants who were executed ’ for their religion in the 
sixteenth century a single province and a singfle 
reign far exceeded that of the primitive marlyrs in 
the space of three centuries and of the Roman 
Empire ? ' There may be much exaggeration in both 
these indictments ; but the main fact is beyond con- 
tradiction. Pudet haec o/yprobria nobis. Shame on 
'US Christians, that these things could »be said, and 
could not be refuted. Cast your eye down the 
columns of Christian 'history, and see how century 
aflci' century they arc reddened with the stains of 
blood. The Church had scarcely been enfranchised, 
when the civilized world was scandalized by the riots 
which accompanied the election of the chief bishop 
of Christendom, Churches were turned into fort- 
resses and strewn with corpses ; the streets of Rome 
streamed with the blood of the rival partizans ; while 
the heathen looked on with impartial scorn. Advance 
from the fourth century to the fifth, from Rome to 
Alexandria ; and mark the deadly tumults which have 
left an indelible stain on the Church, and in which 
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the murder of Hypatia was only an isolated, thoti^ 
a prominent, incident Follow the stream of histpty 
through the succeeding centuries; and see how the 
powerful sovereigns, the champions of Christendoin, 
carried the Gospel of peace everywhere at the point 
of the sword. Of Charles ‘the Great it is recorded, 
as a merit, that he offered to his heathen foes the 
alternative of Christianity or extinction. And this 
programme was rigorously carried out. Whole tribes 
were ruthlessly slaughtered by this ‘Mohammedan 
Apostle of the Gospel.* Go forward still through the 
centuries, and see what scenes rise up before your 
eyes. I say nothing of those religious wars, waged 
against the Saracen in the East, because with all 
* their crimes they were redeemed in part by a noble 
spirit of chivalry and self-devotion. But \^tness that 
so-called Crusade against the Albigenses in the early 
years of the thirteenth century. What would be the 
cry of horror throughout Europe if in to-morrow*s 
telegrams we should read this announcement, ‘A 
general massacre was permitted ; men, women and 
children were cut to pieces, till there remained no- 
thing to kill except the garrison and others reserved 
for a more cruel fate. Four hundred were burned in 
one great pile, which made a wonderful blaze and 
caused universal rejoicing in the camp?* And yet, 
this is only one incident in^that terrible war of ex- 
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termination against the heretics, Which counted ijts 
victims by tens of thousands, which made no distinc- 
tion of age or sex, which shrunk from no atrocities, 
till the spiritual chief of Christendom himself stood 
aghast at the excesses of the champions whom he 
had hounded on, but whom he was powerless to con- 
trol And these horrors were perpetrated in the 
name of Him, Who i-efused to call down fire on that 
churlish Samaritan village. This diabolical energy 
of persecution raged under the shadow of the Cross, 
the ven-’ symbol of patient suffering and self-denying 
love. And, if it were not sickening to wa^’e, through 
lakes qt Chiistian blood, I would ask you to pass 
with me from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth, 
and witness the atrocities of that terrible period — 
the wholesale exccuticm% in the Netherlands, whether 
fifty thousand or a hundred thousand, it matters not ; 
the ceaseless flames of the Inquisition in Spain ; the 
one terrible night of butchery in Paris, a combina- 
tion of treachery and ferocity, such as the world 
has rarely witnessed : gigantic horrors these, before 
whose glare the fires of Smithfield pale into nothing, 
notwithstanding that they have lighted in the heart 
and the intelligence of England a candle which shall 
never be put out. Why have I dwelt so long on 
^^bese painful incidents f Not, assuredly, because the 
Gospel is chargeable with any portion of these crimes. 

C. S. 17 
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Those who have studied Church history with care 
will see for themselves, that the barbarities of half- 
sav^e nations would have been still more barbarous, 
and the passions of lawless men still more passionate, 
if its influence had been withdrawn. Not, certainly, 
because these facts, truly weighed, are any argument 
in the h^nds of unbelievers. I know no stronger 
evidence of the inherent power and vitality of Christi- 
anity, than that it should have triumphed over these 
scandals of Christendom. But it is well that at a 
time like the present these painful memories should 
step in, and check our self-complacency. The atro- 
cities of Islam have copied only too faithfully the 
atrocities of“ Christendom. And they can at least 
plead consistency. We did these things in defiance 
of our creed ; while they have done them i^obedience 
to their creed. 

Surely never was there a time, when Christendom 
was more directly called to humble herself in the 
dust than when this painful likeness — this hideous 
caricature, if you will — of her own misdeeds is 
flaunted before her eyes. 

And to each of us individually his share of the 
humiliation must fall. We would fain "hope that a 
repetition of scandals on this vast scale among Chris- 
tian nations is henceforward impossible. But still 
the terrible catalogue of offences is lengthening day 
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by day. Still Christ’s little ones are falling by th6% 
sands dn all sides. Still the woe is gathering strength 
and volume for discharge' For, though the form of 
the scandal may change, the spirit which creates it 
remains ; the partisanship, the falsehood, the in- 
sincerity, the bigotry, the cruelty, the pride, the 
self-seeking, the self-indulgence, thwarting •and neu- 
tralising by its exaiftple the fahh which it professes. 
There is the Christian apologist, who wields the 
weapons of disingenuousness and fraud in defence 
of the truth ; there is the Christian preacher, whose 
words arc words of lofty self-denial and devotion, and 
whose *life is worldliest of the worldly; there is the 
Christian philanthropist, whose sympathy for the 
suffering and oppressed classes is unbounded, and 
whose beaiing is morose, selfish, intolerable, in his 
own household; there is the Christian colonist, whose 
rapacity or whose lawlessness or whose tyranny 
makes the Sacred Name, which he bears, a byword 
and an abomination to the heathen among whom he 
dwells. These and a thousand other forms of scandal 
are working their deadly work ; while with ever-grow- 
ing importunity the cry of Christ’s little ones fallen 
and engulfed rises up to the Eternal Throne, ‘ Lord, 
how long > * 

And surely nowhere else should the warning in 
the text find a prompter hearing than in this place. 

17 — 2 
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It' is declared to be the natural constitution of the 
Church of Christ, that when one member suffers, all 
the members shall suffer with it. A University, still 
more a College is, as it were, a Church within a 
Church. The connexion of the members is closer. 
The contagion of sympathy, whether for good or for 
evil, is more immediate. The force of personal ex- 
ample is more directly felt. Tiie freedom and the 
closeness of intercourse combines with the age of the 
great majority of its members to render it keenly 
susceptible of such influences. 

And let no man think that he can escape respon- 
sibility^ in this matter. There is some element of 
strength in all, even the very weakest. It may be 
superior intellectual power or higher mental culture; 
it may be a wider acquaintance with thvi^ world ; it 
may be more enlarged religious views; it may be 
a capacity of winning affection or of commanding 
popularity; it may be superior age or longer resi- 
dence in this place. In some way or other each man 
possesses in hirxiself a force, which gives him a power 
over others, and invests him with a responsibility 
towards Christ's little ones. 

One may well shudder to think how*m»uch injury 
will be done to the moral well-being of a large 
number within the first few weeks of their residence 
here from forgetfulness of this charge ; how many 
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good principles may be undermined, how many nobte 
resolves shaken, how many latent vices developed. 
I say nothing of the coarser forms of temptation. 
These wear no disguise, and therefore they condemn 
themselves. But reflect how much evil is inflicted 
from inconsidcrateness, fl^om levity, from insensibility 
to the effects of our commonest words £Uid deeds. 
I will take one instance out of man> which might 
be imagined. A man comes up here with certain reli- 
gious views, lle.has been brought up, as we think, 
in a narrow school of theology. pays undue 

regard to points which we consider non essentials; 
he cliw gs to certain religious watchwords wilSi which 
we have no sympathy. Let it be granted for the 
moment that we arc right and he is wrong. Yet 
his observance may 1 e to him the sacrament of his 
highest moral duties ; his watchword may be to him 
the embodiment of his truest spiritual convictions. 
Is it right, is it generous, is it kind, to laugh at his 
weakness, to pour scorn upon his scrupulousness ? 
May not his error be better thap our truth, his 
narrowness than our largeness of view ? Is there 
no danger, lest while plucking up a prejudice, we 
may not jrobt out a principle also ? Men are apt to 
talk lightly of shocking prejudices, sometimes as if 
it were a matter of infinitely small moment, some- 
times as if they were fulfilling an absolute duty, or 
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at Jeast acting an honest and ‘ upright part. What, 
if the veil were withdrawn, and they could see things 
as they are ? What, if the cry of agony from Christas 
little ones, whom they have wronged, should pene- 
trate at length to their ears? 

The subject is a wide ohe, and there is no time 
to pursue it further. Yet I cannot forbear saying 
a few words in reference to friendship. Friendship 
is the association of the stronger with the weaker. 
I do not say that the strength will be all on one 
side. Friendship in its very nature implies mu- 
tual dependence. Each has an element of power, 
which the other lacks ; each therefore has .a re- 
sponsibility to the other, as to a little one in 
Christ, I do not forget (how could I ever forget?) 
that the friendships formed or cementc fl during 
residence here are valued as beyond all price by 
those who have known their blessings. I can hardly 
suppose that there is one man in this church to 
whom friendship is not a very sacred name. I cannot 
imagine any one here so base that he would not 
sooner cut off his right hand, than knowingly inflict 
a moral injury on his heart's best brother. But 
that which he would loathe to do intentipnally he 
may do from carelessness. He feels his friend's 
strictness inconvenient to him ; it interferes with the 
freedom of their intercourse; it leaves less time for 
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amusement ; at all evehts it acts as a l^rrier Wfetvireto 
them. It IS an easy matter to weary or to laugh him 
out of it And it seems a light matter too. But it 
may be terrible enough in its consequences. For ^ it 
may be the first shock given to his moral nature;.' 
the first step taken on ‘the downward incline. Or 
again, a man may be given to profane or idle talking. 
To himself it may ipean little or nothing. But this 
is no measuie of its significance to another. What 
glances off the sjarface harmlessly with him, miy 
wound the soul ol ^another deeply. And the wound 
festers, and spreads, and mortifies, and rc % j$ to be 
healed^ And thus from sheer recklessness •he has 
sown the seeds of his friend's ruin. Can any agony 
be conceived more keen than the agony of a generous 


spirit, when the revehtion is flashed in upon him, 
whether in this world or beyond the grave, of the 
cruel wrong he has done to one, whom he loved with 
more than a brother's love? 

Against such perils as these I know only one 
security, the purification, the disci|jjine, the conse- 
cration of the man’s self. Be assured, if there is any 
taint of corruption within, it will spread contagion 
without It is quite impossible to isolate the inward 
from the outward. No man can be always on his 
guard. * Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.* Each one of us carries about with him a 
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. moral atmosphere, wliich takes its character from his 
inmost self. ’ - 

And this discipline, this purification of self, is best 
, summed up in the Apostle’s precept, ‘ In vice be /e 
‘ children ; howbeit in understanding be ye men.’ The 

f 

manly in the childlike, and the childlike in the manly 
— this is the true livery of the citizens of Christ’S 
kingdom. Be men in the cultivation of your minds, 
'in the vigour of your actions, in the courage of ypm 
lives, in the promptness to do and ,to suffer. But be 
children in frankness and simplicity ; do nothing 
which you would care to conceal. Be children in 
natural* affection ; let home remain still the chief 
sanctuary of your heart. Be children in reverence; 
reverence is the body-armour of the young man’s 
warfare. Be children, last of all, in faith .md trust- 
fulness ; in all your trials and all your temptations, 
in your hopes and’ your fears, in your disappoint- 
ments and your successes, in your weakness and your 
strength, seek repose in the embrace of the everlasting 
arms, confident of a Father’s love. This do, and you 
will run no risk of offending Christ’s little ones. 
This do, and the very God of peace will sanctify 
you wholly, that your spirit and soul and body may 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 



FOLLY AND WEAKNESS TRIUMPHANT. 


The foolishness df God is wiser than and 

the weakness of God is stronger than men, 

I Corinthians i. 25. 


Great Mary’shChu; Sunday after Trinity, 1876. 


The Apostle here represents the character and 
progress of the Gospel as a paradox. It is weak- 
ness superior to strength ; it is folly triumphant over 
wisdom. It is an illustration — a unique and signal 
illustration — of God’s mysterious wprking, whereby 
He chooses the base things of the world, yes, even 
the things that are not, to bring to nought the things 
that are. » * 

This mode of working is not confined to revela- 
tion alone. History teems with examples of this 
paradox. For the most part the great crises in 
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the progress of our race hkve been surprises of 
this kind. They have come from an unexpected 
quarter, or at an unexpected time. Their prime 
agents have not been the wise or mighty or noble 
in the estimation of the world. The reformer, or 
the avenger, has started ifp, as it were, suddenly 

from the earth beneath. It was an obscure Saxon 

* 

monk, who broke up the empire of Papal ascen- 
dency, and created a new era in the history of intel- 
lectual and religious thought. It^was an unknown 
Corsican adventurer, who dictated terms to a whole 
continent, made and unmade peoples and dynasties, 
and introduced as mighty a revolution in the world 
of politics as the other had done in the world of 

thought. There is perhaps a scarcely audible mutter- 

* • 

ing of some social grievance ; it is unheeded and un- 
redressed ; men go on their way, suspecting nothing; 
when suddenly the volcano bursts out under their 
very feet, and in a few short hours society is buried 
in fire and ashes. There is a silent stealthy idea, 
which insinuate^ itself into the crevices of human 
thought; it is hardly perceived, or, if perceived, it 
seems too insignificant to deserve attention; but 
it creeps and spreads, filling all the inteptices, till 
the fabric, which has defied the storms of ages, 
cracked and loosened in every part, falls in ruins 
overhead. And then it is seen that God hath chosen 
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the weak things of the world to .^^onfouad the 
mighty. 

But all illustrations of this Divine irony are faint 
and shadowy compared with the progress of the 
Gospel. Sacred history is an intensification of secu- 
lar history. The triumplt of the Cross is the para- 
dox of all paradoxes. 

No language is too strong for the expression 
of this fact in S. Paul's mind. These opening chap- 
ters of the Kpistk are a very Morias Encomim^ 
a Praise of folly and of fools. Does this account 
of his language seem extravagant? See how he 
describes the Gospel itself. His words are so strong, 
that we tacitly mistranslate or misinterpret them, 
in order to dilute their force. He speaks of the 
folly, the fatuity, of the thing preached, the Gospel 
message in itself (t^9 ficopia^ rov KTjpv^jxaro^), We 
render it ‘the foolishness of preaching,* as if he 
were stigmatizing the weakness of the human, fal- 
lible advocate. He says that ‘the foolishness,* or 
rather ‘ the foolish thing *, ‘ of God is ^^iser than men.* 
We half unconsciously regard it as an a fortiori 
argument; as though he were maintaining that, if 
God's foolightiess, God's lowest purposes, can so far 
transcend man’s counsels, much more must God’s 
wisdom, God’s highest dispensations. But in fact 
he styles this very Gospel — this message of Christ 
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crucified — a * foolish thing* in itself. By what other 
name could he call it? It had been offered to the 
Greeks, the most cultivated, most intellectual, most 
keenly critical race of mankind, to the Greeks, who 
were the schoolmasters of the whole civilised world, 
and the Greeks had pronoifnced it unreservedly folly. 

And not only is the jnessage folly, but the 
messengers also are fools. So the Apostle de- 
scribes himself afterwards. He is even proud of 
this strange distinction. ^We are fools,* he writes, 
‘fools for Christ’s sake/ And again in the second 
Epistle, in a strain of lofty irony, he intreats his 
Corinthian converts, as they had always shewn a 
forbearing sympathy with men of feeble minds and 
senseless lives — notwithstanding thq lofty intellectual 
eminence on which they themselves wex% placed — so 
now not to deny him this condescension which they 
had freely extended to others; ‘As a fool receive me.’ 
‘ For yc suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are 
wise/ 

And once more; if the messengers are fools, 
the recipients of the message must become fools 
also. It is necessary that the disciple should » be 
in harmony with the teacher and with the lesson. 
He must sink all those pretensions which are his 
greatest pride. He must resign absolutely all claims 
to intellectual superiority or prudent discernment. 
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^ Let no man deceive himself. If any man ainoi^g 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him be- 
come a fool — that he may be wise.' Yes, none 
but a fool can appreciate this message of folly. 

But this is not all. Folly itself may possess a 
certain brute force. The fool may be a giant in 
strength. What the brain lacks, the muscles and 
sinews may compensate. Does the Gcspel possess 
any such advantage, a‘ this figure implies ? If 
it shews no wisdgm, as the world counts wisdom, 
may it not possess some strength, as the world 
estimates strength } Nay, it is the weak thing of 
God, as well as the foolish thing — weak in* itself, 
and weak in all its personal relations. .Christ Him- 
self, its theme, ‘was crucified through weakness.' 
They, the preachers, are weak in Him. He, Paul, 
‘glories in infirmities;’ ‘takes pleasure in infirmi- 
ties.’ He declares himself ‘glad,’ yes, glad, that 
he is weak. Here again there is the same em- 
phatic reiteration, as before. The Gospel is the 
very alliance of infirmity with folly. Its body is 
weakness; arid its soul is foolishness, 

• Strange words these to address to a Corinthian 
audience. , Corinth was a Roman colony on a Greek 
soil. As Greeks, his hearers set an excessive value 
on wisdom ; and he recommends his message to 
them, because it is folly. As Romans, they wor- 
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shipped power with an idolatrous worship; and he 
offers the Gospel for their allegiance, because it is 
weakness. 

But stranger still than this encomium of folly, 
this panegyric of weakness, is the confidence with 
which he predicts its victory. The Apostle is quite 
sure thc^t the folly of fools like himself will triumph 
over the wisdom of the wise. •> He does not shrink 
from declaring that the weakness of weaklings such 
as he is will dictate terms to the strength of the 
strong. ‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty.’ 

Could anything well have appeared more un- 
reasonable, more reckless, more .futile, than this 
confidence ? Look at the two antagonists. Can 
you doubt for a moment to which side the victory 
must incline? At no other epoch in the history of 
the world would the Gospel have been confronted 
with a foe more formidable than at the actual crisis 
of its appearing. It found leagued against it all the 
wisdom of Greece and all the strength of Rome — a 
wisdom wiser, and a strength stronger, than mankind 
has ever seen before or after. * , 

The human race has grown older in experience 
since then. Vast accumulations of thought and 
knowledge have been amassed. The collision of 
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races and nations ha*s from time to time strait 
out sparks, which have kindled the flame of the 
human intellect in " some fresh quarter. But iptill 
the literature of Greece — its philosophy, its poetry, 
its oratory — enjoys a unique preeminence- It still 
supplies models for the Imitation of a remotfe pos- 
terity. It Is still fresh with the vigour of^a peren- 
nial youth — a deathless power in the world of intel- 
lect and imai.;ination. And yet these are only 
shattered fragments saved from the wreck of time, 
which we possess.^ What must it not have, been 
then, when it was entire? What must it not have 
been then, when its language was still a living tongue 
— ^the medium of communication between all civi- 
lised peoples ; when it was still upheld and inter- 
preted by the religion* customs, institutions, daily 
life, of a race which had ramified and spread over 
every part of the known world ? 

And, as in the world of thought, so also in the 
world of action. In the whole life of the human 
race no power has arisen like the, power of the 
Romans. There have been, and there are, empires 
which cover a larger superficial area. But for con- 
centration,, for unity, for available force, it has never 
had an equal. The greatest modern empires are 
rivals : each neutralises the power of the other. The 
domination of Rome owned no peer and no second. 
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Xhe voice of Rome was the law of the world. It 
was the Roman’s mission, said their great poet, 
‘to rule over the peoples, to spare the submissive, 
but to crush the proud and defiant.’ 

Confronted by this league of powerful allies, 
what was there in the story of Christ crucified that 
it should lead captive a reluctant world ? We can- 
not, even with a conscious effort, realise all the 

or 

repulsive associations which the Cross suggested 
to S. Paul’s contemporaries. Substitute for the 
word some modern equivalent, as the gallows or 
the gibbet, and you approach more nearly to the 
idea cr)nveyed. Wc shudder at such a substitution ; 
we shrink from it as a profanation ; our very reluc- 
tance shows how great a change has come uppn 
mankind. Notin vain have’ Eighteen Chri^^ian cen- 
turies passed over our heads. Not in vain has S. 
Paul’s startling resolve — startling and repulsive when 
it was uttered, but obvious, self-evident, admirable 
now — to glory in nothing but the cross of Christ, 
been proclaimed from the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday, and repeated day after day in thousands 
of Christian homes. Not in vain have saints been 
schooled to live, and martyrs nerved to die, in the 
strength of those words. The Cross is now the 
symbol of power, of heroism, of saintly patience, 
of triumphant love. But only reflect in what light 
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it would be regarded ’by .the Romans then? V^e 
ourselves, if we dwell on the repulsive aspects of 
the Cross, dwell chiefly, or solely, on the torture. 
But to the Roman the pain was only a small i%rt 
of the horror. It was the ignominy of the punish-^ 
ment, from which he wo^ild turn away with disgust 
No Roman citizen — however deep his crime — ran 
any risk of crucifixion. The law exempted him 
from this ezwtreme degradation. It wa$ the punish- 
ment of sla\ es, of the lowest and vilest of their kind. 
And they — these llomans, the masters of the world, 
with their proud iJearing, with their innate respect 
for law, with their strong sense of political privilege 
— were invited by this Paul to fall dpwn before a 
gibbet, and to admire a criminal condemned by a 
Roman magistrate to^Fliis most ignominious of all 
deaths. Weakness? It was far worse than weak- 
ness. It was vile, it was shameful — an outrage on 
all their most cherished feelings. 

And, while thus repulsive to the Romans, this 
message of the Cross would be stil^ less attractive 
to the Greek With his gay spirit and his keen 
appreciation of the bright side of life, he could have 
nothing to say to this horrible tale of suffering. 
With his strong sense of beauty, he would avert 
his eyes with a shudder from this unlovely scene 
on Calvary. With his speculative cast of mind, 
C. S. i8 
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with his eager craving after ’ intellectual subtleties, 
how could he possibly find in this plain, this for- 
bidding, this worse than common-place Jewish tale 
of an obscure convict, the answer to his philosophic 
questioning ? It was folly, folly in its most foolish 
mood — this story of the Cross — to the Greek. 

And, if it was such in itself, it would certainly 
gain nothing from the character of its advocate. 
S. Paul’s opponents did not suffer him to indulge 
any feelings of scif-complacency on this point. Their 
taunts served only to remind him that in his own 
person he illustrated the divine paradox. As was 
the G&spel, so was its preacher. Was he not weak ? 
This was thp very reproach which they hurled at 
him. They pointed to his insignificant stature ; they 
glanced at his spare frame, S’forn out with tc i and 
bowed down with sickness. He was a despicable 
object to these Corinthians, accustomed to the per- 
fection of physical strength and grace in the athletes 
of their Isthmian games. They could not away with 
one who ‘in bodily presence’ was ‘weak.’ Was he 
not foolish also? Here again his enemies held up 
the mirror to him, and forced him to see his defects. 
This itinerant Jew, speaking with a foreign accent, 
breaking loose from all the approved forms of logic, 
defying all the established laws of rhetoric in his 
halting, tumultuous, soloecistic utterances — how could 
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he hope to recommend his message to the fine ear 
and .the fastidious taste of the Greek ? Foolishness 
was not a strong enough word to express their es- 
timate. He was "in speech contemptible/ 

Yes, he was weak, he was foolish. He could 
not gainsay the charge. • Looking at his own heart, 
he condemned himself of foolishness far greater than 
that with which his ^enemies charged him. Review- 
ing his own life, he saw everywhere signs of weakness, 
which ever their^ contempt had failed to detect. 
What were an insignificant presence and a faulty 
rhetoric after all, compared with the foolishness of 
a heart struggling against self, and the weakness 
of a life oppressed by the fears within and baffled 
by the fightings without ? He was weak ; he was 
foolish. Who knew ifiis so well as himself? But 
what then ? Strength was made perfect in weak- 
ness ; wisdom started up full armed from the head 
of folly. Aye, there was a divine purpose in all 
this. He had this treasure, this priceless treasure 
in cheap, vulgar, fragile vessels of earthenware, " that 
the excellency of the power might be of God, and 
not of himself/ 

And so 4:he cry of despair becomes the paean of 
thanksgiving. The taunt of his enemies is the boast 
of the Apostle. He was not strong, but God’s weak- 
ness ^was strong through him. He was not wise, 

1 8 — 2 
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but God’s foolishness was wise in him. And this 
weakness, this folly, crushing all opposition, would 
press forward on its march from victory to victory. 

A strange confidence to entertain. And yet this 
Paul was right after all. The centuries rolled on, 
and ’ the prediction was fulfilled. The monstrous 
paradox, ^so contradictory to reason and so defiant 
of experience, proved true. Al^l human calculation 
was baffled. The foolish things confounded the 
wise, and the weak things ronfoiinded the mighty. 
Neither the power and the polity of Rome, nor 
the philosophy and the arts of Greece, could check 
the triumphant progress of the Cross. 

And do v/e ask how this triumph can be ex- 
plained ? S. Paul has answered the question by 
anticipation. * The world by wisdom knew 'lot God.’ 
There is little danger that in this place you should 
underrate the intellectual and social triumphs of 
Greece and of Rome. Even as preparations for 
the Gospel, they hold a foremost place. What was 
the wisdom of ^Greece, but an elementary school- 
ing for the higher spiritual lessons of Christianity.? 
What was the power and organization of Rome, 
but the roadway of the Gospel of Chiist and the 
scaffolding of the Church of God ? But the arts 
of Greece and the polity of Rome had left a deep 
craving in mankind unappeased. Like the^ hart 
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panting after the watir-brooks, the soul of hutn^- 
ity vjras thirsting after a living God. It might n<A 
be altogether conscious^ of the object of its ^irst; 
but the thirst itself was a terrible reality never- 
theless. Men were feeling after God, but they had 
not grasped Him. He »was near to every one of 
them, and they had not found Him. Wisdom had 
failed, and now it ■\^as the turn for foolishness. 

Could he for a moment entertain any niisgivit^s 
of its triumph } |fe knew what the Cross of Christ 
had been to himself. It had guided his zeal, it had 
purified his passions, it had widened his sympathies, 
it had opened his heart. It had filled him with new ' 
aspirations, new resolves, new hopes. .That was no 
rhetorical figure^, but a sober expression of fact, when 
he said that to be in t^firist was to be a new creature, 
a new creation. In the light of this glory, all the 
lessons of the past had started up into new life: 
just as with the sunrise the landscape, which has 
appeared before a dark, indistinguishable m*ass, 
emerges in all the infinite beautjps. of form and 
colour. And, if it had been all this to him, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, what might it not be to 
these GeptMes tossed to and fro between the ex- 
tremes of idolatry and scepticism ? It was the 
touch of God, which mankind needed to heal the 
sores) to purge the corruption, to arrest the decay. 
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And he knew that this touch had thrilled through 
his inmost being in the revelation of Christ crucified. 

‘Man cannot live by bread alone.* This is the 
lesson which the triumph of the Cross teaches ; a 
palimpsest traced in letters of fire on the erased 
page of an ancient civilisation ; a voice emphasized 
by the thunder-crash of a fallen world. ‘Man can- 
not live by bread alone ’ — ^whether the bread of social 
organization, of material appliances, of legislation, of 
polity (Rome had given enpugh and to spare of 
this) ; or the bread of intellectual culture, of aesthetic 
taste, of philosophy, of poetry, of art (Greece had 
dealt with these with a lavish hand). Fed to sur- 
feiting with these, ancient society, nevertheless, had 
fallen from bad to worse, had become day by day 
more corrupt, more impotent,* more helplers, till at 
length it lay seething in its own decay. And then 
the magnificent irony of God’s purpose was seen. 
Foolishness triumphed over wisdom, and weakness 
set' her foot on the neck of strength. And that 
which has been will be again, if ever the conditions 
should be repeated. If ever — I will not say science, 
but scientific speculation, should hold out promises 
which from its very nature it cannot .perform ; if 

f 

ever, dazzled by its unparalleled triumphs, it should 
invade provinces which belong to another rule; if 
ever, consciously, or unconsciously, its representa- 
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lives should attempt tb eliminate from tfec Universe 
everything which renders possible either the guiding 
providence of God or the moral responsibili^ of 
man; if ever a materialistic philosophy should gain 
the ascendant, which offers no strength to the life 
struggling in the meshes of temptation, holds out 
no hand to the conscience staggering under the 
burden of sin. speajcs no words of comfort to the 
soul torn with suffering or aching with beieavement ; 
then, assuredly, spon yr late the heart of human- 
ity, finding itself ^deluded and betrayed, wiU rise 
in the name of conscience and faith, and turn upon 
its betrayer. Then again, as of old, the foolish things 
of the world will confound the wise. But then again, 
also, much that is useful, much that is beautiful, 
much that is true, may be buried in the ruin. The 
less must be sacrificed to the greater. Baffled, dis- 
appointed, starved in its highest moral and spiritual 
needs, humanity has no heart and no leisure for 
nice discrimination. 

For this Cross of Christ — this strange, rei.>ulsive, 
foolish thing — did give to a hungry world just that 
foipd which alone could allay its pangs. Only reflect 
for a monjeftt before we part, what ideas, what sanc- 
tions, what safeguards, what hopes, it has made the 
common property of mankind. 

First of all: it went right home to the human 
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souL It d^anded no scientific training : it requited 
no natural gifts. It addressed itself, not to the Greek 
as Greek, or to the Roman as Roman, but to the 
man as man. It took him, just as he was, stripped 
of all adventitious ornaments and advantages, and it 
spoke to his heart, spoke ’to his conscience, spoke 
from God to the godlike within him, but spoke never- 
theless as a man speaketh with, his friend. 

And, so taking him, it set before him in the 
story of Christ’s doings and sufferings an ideal of 
human life, absolutely pure, unselfish, beneficent, 
righteous, perfect, such as the world had never seen 
— an ideal, which once beheld could not be forgot- 
ten, but mustr haunt the memory of men for evermore, 
fascinating by its beauty, purifying, pnnobling, trans- 
forming into its own bright image by the yonderful 
magic of its abiding presence. 

And then again, it gave aid, where aid was most 
needed. It illumined the dark places of human 
existence. It dignified sorrow; it canonized suf- 
fering. The Cross of Calvary threw a glory over 
all the most harrowing and repulsive trials of life. 
Toil, sickness, pain, want, bereavement, neglect, ob- 
loquy, persecution, death — these were illv/isted with 
a new meaning by the foolishness of the preaching. 
It was an honourable distinction now to share with 
Him — the head of the race — the prerogative of suf- 
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It was a com|>aratively light tMiig now io 
ear. a little^ where He had borne so much. Pain, 
did not cease to be pain — whatever the Stoic ijiight 
say; but pain had become endurabk, for pain had 
been glorified. 

And then again ; it proclaimed in language, which 
could not be misunderstood, the universal brother- 
hood of man. The .triumphs won on the Cross had 
obliterated, in the ^ght of God, all distinction, of 
race, c*f caste, of^clasa He the Crucified, He the 
Triumphant, was a poor artisan of a desnised village 
of a despised nation — henceforth the accepted King 
of men, the Pattern of His race — the admireH, hon- 
oured, worshipped of His brethren. • 

But above all, this Cross of Christ was the atone- 


ment, the reconciliation, of man to God. It united 
heaven and earth in an indissoluble union. It threw 
an unwonted and glorious light on the Fatherly mercy 
of God. It brought a new and unforeseen promise 
of pardon and peace, extended freely to all. Who 
shall despair now? Who shall daye to put limits 
to our Father’s forgiveness? Who will refuse to 
Him the tribute of filial obedience ? Who will not 
strive day ind night to win His pardon, to win His 
favour, strong in the faith of this one perfect sacrifice 
— the supreme manifestation of Divine goodness and 
love> 
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. These lessons, and others* such as these, cluster 
round the Cross of Christ. And they can never 
fade or lose their freshness. What wonder then, if 
mankind preferred the folly of God to the wisdom 
of men ? Here, and here only — in this old, foolish 
message of Christ crucified-^is the promise and the 
potency of life, the one true and abiding life, the 
life that is now, and that shall ^be hereafter, eternal 
in the heavens. 



IX 

BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


Ye ar^ bought with a price. 

1 COKINTTIIANS vl. 30. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, ist Sunday in Leyt, 1879^ 

Tiik words which J# desire to consider with you 
this evening occur twice in the same Epistle. The 
connexion in th^ two passages is somewhat different ; 
but the leading idea is the same in both. Wc have 
a Master, an Owner, Who has a paramount, absolute, 
inalienable property in us. We are His slaves, His 
chattels, His implements. All othef rights over us 
are renounced, are absorbed, are annulled in His 
rights. He has acquired us by virtue of purchase. 

• 

^ This was Bishop Lightfoot’s farewell sermon, before leaving 
Cambridge for Durham. It was, preached in the evening, and is not 
therefore strictly speaking a University Sermon. 
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. In the first passage S. Paul is denouncing sins of 
the flesh. In his eyes these sins are something more 
than sins. They are flagrant anomalies ; they are 
monstrous wrongs. There is a direct contradiction 
in terms, a flat denial of the first principles of justice, 
in the commission of themi God has set His stamp 
upon us. He impressed us with His image in our 
first creation. He re-stamped the same image upon 
us when He formed us anew in Christ. Thus we are 
doubly His. ‘ Here is God enthroned in the sanctuary 
of your bodies. But you — ^you ignore the august 
Presence, you profane the Eternal Majesty; you 
pollute, you dishonour, you defy, with shameless 
sacrilege, the ineffable glory, the Lord seated on His 
throne, high and lifted up. His train filling the whole 
temple of your being, as if He were some vile and 
worthless thing.’ And then the Apostle suddenly 
changes his image: ‘You are slaves — you are live 
chattels — nothing more. You have renounced all 
rights over yourselves. You are not your own ; you 
were bought \?uth a price. God in Christ is your 
Master. He deniands your life, your soul, your all.’ 

In the second passage the Apostle is discussmg 
a wholly different subject. He desires to set the 
existing arrangements of society in their proper 
relation to the Gospel. From this point of view the 
most perplexing problems were suggested by the 
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deeply-rooted institution of slavery. What wom!| 1 
come of this institution, when transplanted into the 
Church of Christ? Kow would the relations of master 
and slave be modified by this transference? The 
Apostle declines to discuss the matter in detail. 
Before the eternal verities of the Gospel, the con- 
ventional arrangements of society pale into insigni- 
ficance. Freedom and slavery are eiHowed with a 
highei meaning. The slave is no mote a slavo^ for 
he is set free in Christy The free man is no more 
free, for he is enslaved to Christ Yes, enslaved to 
Christ, because purchased by Christ, xn outward 
matters the old forms of bondage to man may remain 
for a time, till they melt away before tl\e broadening 
dawn of a higher principle. But the allegiance of the 
heart, oi the soul, of the life, henceforth is due to no 
man, but to Christ alone. ‘Yc were bought with a 
price; be not ye slaves to men.' 

Not slaves to self, not slaves to men — this is the 
twofold lesson which we gather from the passages 
considered side by side. The ownership of self is 
done away. The lordship of our fellow-men is no 
more. One slavery alone remains, the most abject, 
most absolute, of all slaveries. We are the slaves 
of Christ. 

The most abject slavery, and yet the most perfect 
freedojn. This is the glorious paradox of the Gospel. 
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We are free, because we ard slaves. We are most 
free then, when our slavery is most complete. Our 
servitude is itself our franchise. Our purchase-money 
is our ransom also. 

I ask you all — I ask you young men especially — 
to lay this truth to heart 4:o-night. Of all pitiable 
sights in this wide world I know none sadder than 
the spectacle of a young man drifting into an 
aimless, purposeless, soulless existence — soulless and 
purposeless, I mean, as regards any higher con- 
sideration than the mere wants and associations 
and interests of ^ the moment, the mean routine of 
this mundane life. He does not stop to ask himself, 
Whence canje I ? Whither go I ? Whose am I f 
Or, if he asks the question, he lacks the patience 
or the firmness to wait for Vn answer. And so he 
drifts — drifts into worldliness, drifts into unbelief, 
drifts into positive sin. Without a helm, without a 
compass, without sun or star in the heavens to 
guide him, he is swept onward whithersoever the 
tide of opinion^ or the current of temptation, or the 
wind of circumstance may carry him, till at length 
he finds himself far away from the haven of God, 
and return is well-nigh hopeless. So he tosses about 

t 

on the barren ocean for a while, and then he sinks 
into the abyss of darkness and despair. He has had 
no ideal in life. 
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Believe it, if you ^ould rescue youiP lives— -you 
and you — ^from this cruel shipwreck before it is too 
late, you must put che question definitely to your- 
selves, and you must be prepared to abide by the 
answer : ^ What shall be the principle of my conduct ? 
What shall be the goal of my life ? What in short is 
my ideal, which shall animate, shall inspire, shall 
guide, my cveiy act and my every word ? ' 

Such an ideal is supplied you by the language of 
the text. It speaks of abso!ute allegiance, a seif- 
abandoning submission, an unswerving loyalty to 
One Who by an unquestioned title is your Lord and 
Master. It bids you find your truest freedom in your 
strictest servitude. It supplies you wjth a reason 
which is at once the seal of duty and the spring of 
affection. You were bought — bought at the heaviest 
price which God Himself might pay. You were 
purchased into servitude, but you were ransomed 
into liberty. You are no longer the slaves of self, 
because you are no longer the masters of self. 

There is much foolish talk in these days about 
the relations of opinion to practice. It is not un- 
commonly assumed, even when it is not directly 
stated, that a man*s beliefs are not of any particular 
moment, provided that his conduct is right The 
underlying assumption is that beliefs exercise little 
or no influence on conduct But does not all histoiy, 
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does not ajl human experience, give the lie to this 
assumption ? Ideas have ever been the most potent 
engines in social and moral change. They have 
upset the thrones of kings, and they have reversed 
the destinies of nations. See what miracles have 
been wrought in our own tipie by the idea of national 
unity. Remember again what convulsions and up- 
heavals of society were caused in the age of our 
fathers, and threaten again to be brought about in 
the age of our sons, by the idea of the equality and 
brotherhood of mankind. And as with nations and 
peoples, so also with the individual man. An ideal 
of life, firmly grasped, is an untold power for good 
or for evil. An ideal is a sort of prophecy, which 
works its own fulfilment ; it haunts the dreams, and 
it inspires the waking houi^. To ^keep a definite 
goal in view and to press ever forward to\^ards it — 
to know what you desire to attain, and to strain every 
nerve for its attainment — this it is which will give a 
distinctness, a force, a savour to your conduct — a 
savour of life unto life, if the ideal be well chosen, 
but a savour of death unto death, if it be some un- 
worthy aim, such as riches or ambition or pleasure or 
worldly success in any of its manifold forms. 

The ideal, which the text presents to you, is the 
most potent of all ideals. Its potency consists in this, 
that it appeals, not only to our truest moral instincts. 
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our aspirations after righteousness and kotiness, hnt 
also to our deepest affections, our gratitude, our 
devotion, our filial love; and thus it grasps, the 
whole man. The centre of this appeal is the Cross 
of Christ. 

The Cross of Christ. ♦To S. Paul Christ crucified 
was the lesson of all lessons; it gathered^ and ab- 
sorbed into itself al^ other tn.'ths; it was the power 
and it was the wisdom of God. But we — we have 
stultified iti. wisdojp, an(^ we have enfeebled its power, 
by our too officious comments. Theologians and 
preacners have darkened, where they desired to make 
light. The simplicity of the Scriptures ha§ been 
overlaid by technical terms ; the metaphors of the 

Scriptures have been ovcx'strained by subtle defini- 

* * • 

tions. Redemption, atonement, imputation, satisfac- 
tion, vicarious punishment — what storms have not 
raged, and what clouds have not gathered, over these 
terms ; till the very heavens have been shrouded in 
gloom, and where men looked for illumination, they 
have found onl}’’ darkness over headland only confu- 
sion under foot. But ever and again to simple faith 
and to loving hearts the Cross of Christ has spoken 
with an ajve and a pathos, which has taken them 
captive wholly. They were bought with a price. 
They cannot resist the appeal. They cannot deny 
the inference. They are no more their own. 

C. s. 


^9 
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. ‘Bought^wlth a price.' lA these few words the 
lesson of the Cross is summed up. Whatever else it 
may be, it is the supreme manifestation of God’s love. 
The greatness of the love is measured by the great- 
ness of the price paid ; and the greatness of 
the price paid defies all v/ords and transcends all 
thought. ^ When we try to realise it we are over- 
whelmed with the mystery, and we veil our faces in 
awe. We summon to our aid such human analogies 
as experience suggests or as J\istorv and fable record. 
The devotion of the friend risking his life to save 
another life as dear to him as his own — the bravery 
of the captain and the crew sinking calmly and 
resolutely into their watery grave, without a shudder, 
without a regret, disdaining to survive while one weak 
woman or one feeble child is left in peril— lhe heroism 
of the patriot hostage condemning himseif to a cer- 
tain and cruel death, rather than forfeit his honour 
on the one hand or consent to terms disastrous to 
his country’s welfare 'on the other — all these have 
the highest value as examples of human courage and 
self-devotion. But how little after all does any such 
sacrifice help us to realise the magnitude of the Great 
Sacrifice. The analogy fails just there, where we 
look for its aid. It is the infinity of the price paid 
for our redemption, which is its essential character- 
istic. It is the fact that God gave not a life like our 
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lives, not a weak, erring, sin-stricken, iorrow4aden 
victim like ourselves, but gave His only-begott^H 
Son, gave His Eternal Word, to become flesh, to work 
and to suffer, to live and to die, for our sakes* It it. 
the fact that the Glory of the Invisible God con- 
descended to visit this eatth ; to hunger and thirst, to 
be despised, to be buffeted, to be racked and mangled 
on the Cross. 1 he* sacrifice is unique, because the 
Person is uni |ue. Herein was love — not that we 
loved Him — did vje no^i spurn Him, did we not hate 
Him, did we not defy Him? — but that 1 wed us. 
While we were yet sinners, while we were yet rebels 
and blasph^'Hiers, Christ died for us ; and by that 
death God commends His love towsfirds us — com- 
mends *1, so that h<-nf^forth no shadow of doubt or 
misgiving can rest upon it. 

Do we marvel any longer that S. Paul determined 
to know nothing among his converts but Christ cruci- 
fied ; that to him it embodied all the lessons, a^^d 
concentrated all the sanctions, of the moral and 
spiritual life ; that this weak and foolish thing stood 
out before his eyes as the very power and the very 
wii^om of God ? In this one transcendent manifes- 
tation of GoU's purpose righteousness was vindicated, 
and love was assured, and ownership was sealed, and 
obedience was made absolute. 

Itr the Cross of Christ righteousness was vindi- 

19—2 
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cated. At length sin appeared in all its heinousness. 
The greatness of the sacrifice was a mirror of the 
greatness of the sin. We are so constituted that we 
do not easily realise the magnitude of our wrong- 
doings, except by their consequences. I find that by 
my carelessness I have imperilled the life of another ; 
and then^ my carelessness ceases to be a trivial fault. 
I am made conscious that by my selfishness I have 
deeply wounded the affections of another, and then 
my selfishness becomes hidequs in^my eyes. So it is 
here on a grander scale. Try to realise the signifi- 

V 

cance of this death — its magnitude, its condescension, 
its goodness. And when you have realised it, go and 
sin, if you deg'e. 

In the Cross of Christ love — God's love — was 
assured. When we look ouf into the Miprid, we see 
not a little which perplexes and distresses. Sorrow 
and suffering, error, ignorance, anarchy, decay, death ; 
these are the characters written across the face of 
nature. Men will not suffer us to slur over the legend 
of this handwriting, if we would. They point to the 
profusion of waste in nature, the many thousands of 
seeds that decay and perish for the one that geroni- 
nates and blossoms and bears fruit. They bid us 
look at the pitiless cruelty of nature, creature preying 
upon creature, life sustained by the destruction of 
life, the whole face of the universe crimson with 
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carnage. They bid us* reflect on the mtny myriads 
of human beings who are born into this world and 
live and toil and die, without a joy, without a hope, 
without one ray of light from a higher world. And, 
having paraded before OT?r eyes these trophies of im- 
perfection, and worse than imperfection, they ask with 
a scornful tiiumph where is the providence of God, 
where Is the Faihei^y goodness on vrhich we rely f 
Nay, we cannot deny the fiiial instincts which He h 
implanted in us, i^ we )|/ould. This is our answer to 
our gainsayers. Bujt we — we have a further assurance 
in ourselves which silences all misgivings. The Cross 
of Christ ^riscti as a glory nefore us, carrying the eye 
upward from earth to heaven, stretching right and left 
across field of ’ icw, and embracing the universe 
in its arn \ It tells of a love transcending all love. 
What room is there for doubt now ? God is with us, 
and who then can be against us? 'He that spared 
not His own Son... shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things ?' 

In the Cross of Christ ownership was confirmed. 
By all the tic^ of duty and of love we are henceforth 
Hie. No one else has a right to command us. Least 
of all havg we right to command ourselves. The 
purchase-money has been paid ; and we are delivered 
over, bound hand and foot to do His pleasure. To 
hear .some men talk, one would suppose that the 
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Cross was ai^^clever expedient for securing the favour 
of God without requiring the obedience of man. They 
lay much stress on the one statement, 'Ye were bought 
with a price;' they altogether overlook the other, 
which is its practical corollary, ‘Ye are not your own/ 
They forget that, if we were purchased into freedom, 
we were purchased into slavery also. And so by the 
violence of a spurious theology, faith and conduct, 
religion ancj morality, have been divorced ; that 
which God joined together rman has dared to put 
asunder ; the moral sense has been outraged by the 
severance ; and the Cross of Christ needlessly made 
a scandal to many. What, think you, would S. Paul 
have said to this interpretation of his doctrine — S. 
Paul, to whom faith in the Cross’ of Christ meant the 
recognition of His sole ownership, mean entire sub- 
mission, obedience, slavery to Him, meant the subjec- 
tion of every thought and word and deed to His will.? 

And so lastly; by the Cross of Christ obedience 
is made absolute. How can it be otherwise .? Master 
this amazing lesson of Divine love, and you cannot 
resist the consequence. Your own love must be the 
response to His love; and with your love your un- 
questioning loyalty and submission. , Thfere is that in 
your very nature which obliges you to obey, if you 
will only listen. Once again, let us summon to our 
aid the poor and weak analogies of human love. 
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Have you never felt, of (if you have not ^elt) can ypu 
not imagine, the keen pain, which the sense of past 
ingratitude — unconscior.s at the time — will inflict, 
when long after it is brought home to the heart ? A 
mother, we will say, has lavished on you all the 
wealth of her deep affection; you have accepted her 
solicitude as a matter of course ; you have not been a 
disobedient son, <is ^he world reckons disobedience; 
but you were '^ayward and thoughtless; ^ou requfu.d 
her att^u’.ticn witl^ indi^erenco; you almost resented 
her care at times, as if it were an undue interference 
with your freedom. And then death came. And 
some chance letter perhaps, found among her f)apers, 
revealed to you for the first time the riches of her love 
which j’ou had slighted or spurned ; and you are 
crushed with shame. J^o condemnation is tod strong 
for your meanness, and no contrition is too deep for 
your remorse. Your ingratitude haunts you as a 
spectre, which you cannot lay. Death has robbed you 
of the power of making amends ; and you are’left 
alone with your baseness. And yef^what is there in 
the tenderest mother’s love comparable to the infinite 
love of Him Who became man for you. Who toiled 
and suffeijed an^ died for you 

This then is the ideal which the Gospel offers for 
acceptance to you young men to-day — this absolute 
subjection and loyalty to the Master Who bought you. 
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V^elcome it# now, before the ‘inevitable years have 
pressed down the yoke of habit upon your necks. 
Welcome it now, while you can offer to Him the en- 
thusiasm and the glory of a fresh and lifelong service. 
Do not think to put Him off to a more convenient 
season, purposing some tims or other — you know not 
when and you know not how — to satisfy Him with 
the dregs of a wasted life. Each year, each month, 
will add pain to the effort Lose your souls forthwith, 

' that you may win them. Bp slaves this very day, 
that you may be free. 

Be slaves, and accept frankly the consequences 
of yoitr slavery. To you, as to the chief Apostle 
of old, the niandate has gone forth, 'Follow thou 
Me.’ Whither He may lead you, you cannot tell, 
and yoti must not too curiously enquire. may be 
that in the years to come He has in reserve for you 
also some signal destiny, some work of unwonted 
responsibility, or some career of exceptional toil and 
pain, some cross or other, from which you would 
shrink with a slyidder, if you could foresee it now. 
You are young yet. To-day and to-morrow you may 
gird yourselves, and walk whithersoever you will, 
roaming at large through the pleasant fiel^ds of life, 
and culling freely the joyful associations and interests 
of the passing hour. But the third day the grip of a 
Divine necessity will fasten upon you. Another will 
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gird you and carry you whither you wowld not--X%r 
away from- the home that you have cherished, 
the friends that you ha\c loved, from the work that 
has been a pleasure to you. 'Your ideal of life is 
shattered in. a moment. Your hopes and prefects 
for the future crumble into dust at the touch of God. 
Nay, do not repine. Follow Him cheerfully^ whither- 
soever ITe may takej you. Your cross will be youi 
consolation; your trial will be your glory The Lor 1 
is your shepherd ; thergfore shall you lack nothing. 
He shall lead you forth by the waters of conn fort 
Though you walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, you will fear no evil ; for He is witlf you ; 
His rod and His staff shall comfort you. 

To you more especially, the younger members of 

• » 

the University, my present and former pupHs, my 
best and truest teachers, I would say a word in return 
for the many lessons which I have learnt from you. 
To one, for whom the old things of Academic life are 
now passing for ever away, the^ predominant thought 
must be the inestimable privilege vjjiich you and he 
alike have so bountifully enjoyed, and (it may be) so 
lightly esteemed. Believe it, you have opportunities 
here for tl^e •development of the higher life, which to 
many of you can never return again. In the en- 
nobling memories and the invigorating studies of the 
placet in the large opportunities of privacy for medita- 
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tipn and prayer, in the counsel and support of gene- 
rous and enthusiastic friendships, in the invaluable 
discipline of early morning Chapel, bracing body and 
soul alike for the work and the temptations of the 
day, in the frequent Communions recalling you in 
the spirit to the immediate presence of your Lord, 
in these and divers ways, you have a combination 
of advantages which no other time or condition of 
life will supply. Here, if anywhere, you may stamp 
the true ideal on your life. j_Here, if anywhere, you 
may rivet on your necks the yoke which is easy, and 
lift on your shoulders the burden which is light. 

Arid to you, my older friends, my contemporaries, 
to whom I owe more than can ever be repaid, what 
shall I say? Forgive me, if I seem to be condemning 
you, '\^en indeed I am only condemning myself. 
But now that the associations of this place are fast 
fading into a memory for me, I can only dwell with a 
sad regret on the great opportunities which it affords 
of influence for good — opportunities neglected at the 
time, only because they were not realised. How 
little would it have cost to overcome the indolence 
and shake o'fif the reserve, to express the sympathy 
which was felt, to put in words the, deeper thoughts 
which seethed in the heart but never rose to the 
lips ! The value which younger men attach to such 
sympathy is altogether unsuspected at the time. The 
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discovery comes too lat:e — comes througk tliC 
tude expressed for trifling inexpensive words and 
acts long since forgottt;n; and, when it comes, it 
overwhelms witli shame. 

But to young and old alike my word of farewell, 
if such it should be, from» this pulpit is one and the 
same. Remember that you were bought with a price. 
Remember that hen^efortn )V'U are not your own. 
Remember to be slaves now. that you may be Ir-" ; 
for evermore. 
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Surely the Lord is in this p'lace ; and T knew it not. 

Genesis xxviii, i6. 

Great S. Mary’s Church, 19th Sunday after Trinity, i88i. 

An unobtrusive, unimpressive scene, almost indis- 
tingui^able even to the curious eye of 4|iie archaeo- 
logist ‘in the maze of undistinguished hills which 
encompass it ’ — with nothing to attract the eye, and 
nothing to fire the imagination; large slabs of bare 
rock traversed by a well-worn thoroughfare ; ‘ no 
religio loci, no awful shades, no lofty hills’ — so is 
the site of Bethel described by the modern traveller. 
Yet this was none other than the House of Gqd ; 
this was the very gate of heaven. 

An unimpressive scene in itself, but appearing 
still more commonplace, when contrasted with the 
famous shrines of heathendom — the rock fortress of 
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Athene, or the pleasant groves of Dapfenc, or the 
cloven peak of Parnassus, or the sea-girt sanctuary 
of Delos, No beauty, nu grandeur, nothing of love- 
liness and nothing of awe, nothing exceptional of 
any kind, which can explain or justiiy its selection. 
Was there not ground for the wanderer’s surprise 
on that meu'orablc night? Why should^ this one 
spot be chosen to jjlant the foot of the ladder 
wldch connected heaven and earth? Why in 
bleak vildciness?^ Wh^y amidst these bare rocks? 
Why here of all ^places in the world? Yrs, why 
here ? 

The p^aradox of Bethel is the paradox of the 
Gospel, is the paradox of God’s spiritual dispen- 
sations at all time.. The Incarnation itself was 

♦ » 

the supren»e manifestation of this paraded The 
building up of the Church was the proper sequel 
to the Incarnation. 

Look at the accompaniments of the Incarnation. 
Could any environment of circumstances well have 
been imagined more incongruous, ^ more alien to 
this unique ev^ent in human history, this supreme 
revelation of God’s wisdom, and power, and bene- 
ficence ? ot^scure corner of the Roman world ; 

an insignificant and down-trodden race, scorne<J 
and hated by the rest of mankind ; an ox-stall for 
a nucsery, and a carpenters shop for a school — 
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\^hat is wanting to complete the paradox ? Yes, 
there is still one feature to be added to the picture 
— ^the crowning incongruity of all — the felon’s death 
on the gibbet. Said not the prophet rightly, when 
be foretold that there should be nothing lovely in 
His life and circumstances, as men count loveliness ; 
^no form nor comeliness;* ‘no beauty that we 
should desire Him ’ ? 

And the same paradox, which ruled the foun- 
dation of the Church, extended also to its building 
up. The great statesmen, the ^ powerful captains, 
in the kingdom of God were fishermen and tent- 
makers. Never was this characteristic incongruity 
of the Gospel more signally manifested than in the 
preaching of S, Paul at Athens. Have we ever 
'^realis6d the force of that single worc^with which 
the historian describes the impression left on the 
Apostle’s mind by this far-famed city ? Gazing on 
the most sublime and beautiful creations of Greek 
art, the master-pieces of Pheidias and Praxiteles, he 
has no eye for their beauty or their sublimity. He 
pierces through the veil of the material and transitory ; 
and behind this semblance of grace and glory ••the 
true nature of things reveals itself. To him this 
chief centre of human culture and intelligence, this 

Eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence 
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appears only as learelZaXo^, overrun withiidols, befft 
with phantoms which mislead, and vanities whidi 
corrupt Art and culture are God’s own gifts, let^i- 
timate embellishments of life, even of worship, which 
is the highest form of life. But if culture aims at 
displacing religion, if a«t seeks to detlirone God, 
why then in the highest interests of humanity be 
it our prayer that tlie sword of the barbarian and 
the axe of the iconoclast may descend once mere, 
and sweep ihem ^ruthlessly away. There was, at 
least, this redeeming feature in ancient art, that it 
gave expression to whatsoever sense of the Divine 
lay buried in the heathen mind. But art and 
culture, which studiously ignore God— jwhat can be 
said for these ? In this one word KareiBcoXoi lies 
the germ of that fierce and protracted struggle of 
Christianity with Paganism, which ended indeed in 
a splendid victory, though not without inflicting many 
a wound on humanity of which the scars and seams 
still remain. Notwithstanding the merciless scoffs of 
a Celsus and the biting sarcasms of a Julian, the 
Apostle’s words were verified in their literal truth. 
Strength was made perfect in weakness. * God chose 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, 
aye, and the uncomely things of the world to con-' 
found the beautiful. The things which are not 
brought to nought the things which are. 
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So thentin its accompaninients, not less than in its 
main idea, this incident at Bethel is a type of the 
Gospel of Christ This exile, the representative of 
the Israel after the flesh, prefigures a greater out- 
cast and wanderer, the representative of the Israel 
after the Spirit, the representative of the whole family 
of man. This ladder reared up from earth to heaven, 

r 

whereby angels ascend and descend — what is it but 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Word, wherein God is 

t 

'made man, and man is takeg up into God ? This it 
is, which establishes the title of Christianity as the 
absolute and final religion of the world — this indis- 
soluble union of the human with the Divine — this one 
only adequate response to the deepest religious crav- 
ings of mankind. Hence the Church has ever clung 
with ai' tenacity of grasp which shallow hearts could 
ill understand, to this central idea, the indefeasible 
wedlock of heaven and earth in the God-Man. And 
to those whose sight is purged by faith, to those who 
are gifted with the eye of the Spirit, the vision of 
Bethel will be v^puchsafed with a far more exceeding 
glory; ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man’ — on the 
Son of Man; yes, and on thyself too, O man, for 
thou art one with this Son of Man, one with the 
Father in Him. 
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‘Gifted with the eye of the Sphit,*/! fay: fga: 
in vain the heavens are riven asunder, and ' the 
glory streams forth, all thinga aVe flooded vpth 
light, if the capacity of vision be absent dhly 
the cold bare stones beneath, only the midnight 
gloom overhead, only th^ dreary, monotonous waste 
around, these and these alone are visible other^rise. 

We have been sadtlencd, perhaps we have been dis- 

♦ 

concerted, as recently we read the melancholy epitaph 

which sums up the creed of a brilliant man oi 

• . a 

science not long since deceased — a hopeless, soul- 
less, lifeless creed, to which his own very faculties 
and acquisitions appear to us to give the lie! We 
have been saddened justly ; bat why ^should we be 
disconcerted ? God be thanked, the most absolute 
childlike faith has not unfrequently been» found 
united with the highest scientific intellect. We in 
this place have never yet lacked bright examples 
of such a union, and God grant we never may. 
But what right have we to expect it as a mattei 
of course.^ What claim da the most brilliant 
mathematical faculties, or the keenest scholarly 
instincts, give to a man to speak with Authority ©n 
the things .of the Spirit? Are we not told on 
authority before which we bow, that a special 
^faculty is needed for this special knowledge; that 
‘eyejiath not seen and ear hath not heard;' that 
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only the Spirit of God — the Spirit which He vouch- 
safes to His sons — knoweth the things of God ? 
And does not all analogy enforce the truth of this 
lesson? One man has a keenly sensitive musical 
ear, but he is colour-blind. Another has a quick 
leye for the faintest gradations of colour, but he 
cannoj: distinguish one note of music from another. 
Does the' imperfect eye of the one throw any haze 
of uncertainty over the hues of the rainbow ; or the 
obtuse ear df the other disparage the master works 
of a Handel or a Mozart a Beethoven ? Here 
is a mathematician who sees in a sublime creation 
of imaginative genius only a tissue of ty.iprovcn 
hypotheses ; and here is a poet, to whom the plainest 
processes of algebra and the simplest problems in 
geomet4;y are mere barbariam ‘gabble, con’^ying no 
distinct impression to the brain, and leaving no 
intelligible idea on the mind. Judge no man in 
this matter. To his own master he stands or falls. 
But" judge yourselves. Yes, spare no rigour and 
relax no vigilance, wl^n the judge is the criminal 
also. Believe it, this spiritual faculty is an infinitely 
subtle and delicate mechanism. You cannot trifle 
with it, cannot roughly handle it, cannot neglect it 
and suffer it to rust from disuse/ without infinite 
peril to yourselves. Nothing — not the highest intel- 
lectual gains- — can compensate you for its injury or 
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its loss. The private prayer niechank:allj|r rcpcate^J, 
then hurried over, then intermitted, and at last 
dropped ; the devotional reading found to be daih/ 
more irksome, because suffered to be daily more 
listless; the valuable moral and spiritual discipline 
of the early morning chapel, gradually neglected ; 
the unobtrusive opportunities of witnessing for Christ 
by deeds of kindliness and wc/rds of visdom suf- 
fered to slip bv-“these, 'ind such as these» are the 
unfailing indications of spiritual decline* till disuse 
is foIloAved by paralysis, and paralysis ends in death; 
and you are left without God in the world. And 
yet when again — you young men — when again, in 
the years fo come, can you hope that the conditions 
of your life will be as favourable to this spiritual 
self-discipline as they* ‘arc now ? Where eke do 
you expect to find in the same degree the opportu- 
nities for private meditation and retirement, the daily 
common prayer and the frequent communions, the 
inspiring and sanctifying friendships, the wholesorne 
occupation for the mind and the healthy recreations 
for the body, every appliance and every aid, which 
if ^ou will only employ them aright, neither dis- 
using them . nor misusing them, will combine to 
build up and to perfect the man of God ? Choose 
ye, this day. To you, more especially, I appeal 
who l\avc recently commenced your residence here, 

20— a 
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apd to whom therefore with the changed conditions 
of life a heightened ideal of life also is suggested. 
This is the momentous alternative. Shall your life 
hereafter be typified by the barren rocks and the 
monotonous waste, hard and dreary, if nothing worse; 
or shall it be illumined within and around with 
the effulgence of God’s own presence, so that 

The earth and every common sight 

to you shall seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

A dream ? Nay, not a dream, l)ut an everlasting 
reality, eternal, as God’s own being is eternal. 

There are two ways of looking on the relations 
between the things of this life . and the things of 
eternity — a false and* a true.' The false ^y regards 
the one as the negation of the other. They are 
reciprocally exclusive. The avocations, the interests, 
the amusements of daily life — nature and history, 
poetry and art — these are so many hindrances to 
the heavenly life. Every moment given to work 
is a moment subtracted from prayer. Thus the in- 
ward life becomes a constant reluctation against 
the conditions of the outward. This is the spirit 
which of old peopled the desert with anchorites; 
the spirit which in all ages, though under divers 
forms, has made a religion of selfishness. This is 
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the voice which cries, lo, here! and lo, tlltere ! thougifi 
all the while the kingdom of heaven is within us, 
is in the very midst ol us. The true conception 
is the reverse of all this. Its ideal is not a sepa- 
ration, but an identification of the two* It takes 
its stand t>n the old maxim laborare est orare. 
It strives that its work shall be pi and its 
prayer shall be work. Nature and history to it 
are not the vf li of God's presence; they are the 
investiture ot God’s gV^y. And therefore to it is 
vouchsafed the vision of grace and couifoit and 
strength, as lo the patriarch of old. The solitary 
wanderer .along the dreary thoroughfare of this life 
lays himself down. lie has nothing -but the bare 
stones beneath for couch, and nothing but the 
midnight sky overhead for a tent. He closes his 
eyes for a moment ; and the whole place is flooded 
with glory. Aye, the Lord was in this pjace, though 
he knew it not. He knew it not ; but he knows 
it now — knows it in the access of strength, knows 
it in the promise of hope, knows i% in the celestial 
voice and the ineffable light. All the common in- 
tefets of life — the avocations, the amusements, 
the cares, •tfle h©pes, the friendships, the conflicts — 
all are invested with a dignity and an awe un- 
suspected before. Reverence is henceforth the ruling 
spirit*of his life. This monotonous round of common- 
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place toils, und common-place pleasures, is none other 
than the House of God. This barren stony tho- 
roughfare of life is the very portal of heaven. 

To read these hieroglyphs traced on nature, 
on history, on the human soul — to decipher this 
handwriting of God wheresoever it afppears, and 
where dpes it not appear? — is the ultimate and 
final study of man. All history is a parable of 
God*s dealings; and we must learn the interpre- 
tation of the parable. AI4 natu**e is a sacrament 
of God’s being and attributes, ^nd we must strive 
to pierce through the outward sign to the inward 
meaning. To realise God’s presence, to hear God’s 
voice, to see God’s visage — let this be henceforth 
the aim and the discipline , of our lives. So at 
length** we shall pass from Bethel to I^niel — from 
the palace courts to* the presence chamber itself. 
We shall see God face to face. It is a vision of 
power, of majesty, of awe unspeakable ; but it is 
a vision also of piirification, of light, of strength, 
of life. The blessing is won at length by that long 

lonely wrestling under the midnight sky. The fraud, 
«• 

the worldliness, the self-seeking is thrown off like a 
slough. All is changed. Old things 'have passed 
away. The supplanter rises from the struggle the 
supplanter no more, but the Israel, the Prince, who 
has power with God and with men. Shall not Moses’ 
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pray,er then be our f>rayer, ‘Lord, I beseech tl^6e, 
shew me Thy Glory.?' 

‘Shew me Thy glory.’ Where else shall ihis 
glory reveal itself, if not in the studies of this 
place ? These properties of numbers, these relations 
of space,* these phenomena of light, of heat, of 
energy, of life, of language, of thought, what are 
‘they? Individual facts to be recorded, arranged, 
tabulated, ma-shalled under several heads, wl i^h 
we call laws and. having so called them, with a 
strange self-complacency and contentmert fold our 
hands, as if nothing more were to be done, as if 
by the mer^‘ imposition oi a name we had crowned 
thorn absolute sovereigns of the Uniyorse? Or are 
they thj manifostauuns — partial, indeed, and need- 
ing to be supplemented — of a power, a •majesty, 
a wisdom, an order, a beneficence, a finality, a 
oneness, a One, Who is shewn to us as the Eternal 
Father in the revelation of the Eternal Son ? Can 
we afford to look down from the serene hellghts 
of modern science and cuhure on the untutored 
Indian, who saw God’s face in the shifting clouds, 
a*id heard God’s voice in the whistling winds ? 
Nay, waf there not a truth in this childish ignor- 
ance, which threatens to elude the grasp of our 
manhood’s wisdom ? Was it altogether a baseless 
dream in those Stoic Pantheists, who endowed 
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e%di several planet, with aft animating spa^t of 
its own? Was it altogether a wild fancy in those 
Christian fathers which assigned to each its particu^. 
Jar angel, who should whirl it through space and 
hold it in its course? Was- it not rather a Divine 
instinct feeling after a higher truth ?*' Human life 
cannot rest satined with the science of phenomena 
alone. It needs to'' supplement ^science with poetryl 
And the true, the absolute, the final poetry is the 
recognition of God the Creator jand Governor, of 
God the all- wise and all-powerful, of God the Father, 
the Redeemer, the Sanctifier, of God the Eternal 
Love. * Blessed are they who have eyes and see — 
they to whom 

The meanest flower tha^ I lows can give * 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for mars; 

thoughts of immortality, of wisdom, of light, of 
love. 

^Shew me Thy Glory Where else again shall 
His glory be seen, if rot in those friendships which 
are the crowning gift of University life ? This 
intimate communion of soul with soul, this linking 
of heart with heart, is it merely a matter of hu- 
man convenience, of human preference, or has it 
a Divine side also? This love, this devotion, this 
reliance of the weak on the strong, this revefence 
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for %. natliiPe |mjrer, ^^dt)ler, upr^htj inoi|-e 

numl})’, more ui«iel$^. th^ your own— what is its 
jneaniogf It is a# psecihu^ ,»aSpeakably pr«Ei»u^ 
gift God, y<^ will’ say— b^ond wealfli, cfr 
fame, dt popularity, or ease, or ''any eaa&iy boon of 
which you «cah' conceive i Ye^ but it is more ihap 
Jjjis. May , we riot calbit in some sen¥e a sacrament, 
S^«gn and ‘ir parable of your lation to your Loril' r, 
You aire aiveri — no otner wofd will express ’>t3ii.s 
feeling^-you are ^ awed with the honour done to 
you by this friendship. You do not talk much 
about it--4t is too sacred a thing — but you do feel 
it You confess to yourself day and night* yoiir 
own unworthiness. And yet, though ypu strive to be 
worthy, you' would aot wish to feel worthy. The 
very *sense of undeservedness invests the gift with 
a bountifulness and a glory which you would not 
forego. The fountains of your thanksgiving would 
cease to flow freely, if you claimed it as a right; 
and it is a joyful and a j)Ieasant thing to* be 
thankful. Apply this expertence the infinitely 
higher gift of Christ’s friendship, of Christ’s sacrifice. 
Herein lies the power of the Cross— which men 
called, ai\d* still call, weakness — the power which 
awes, inspires, energizes, which elevates the heart and 
sanctifies the life — here in this feeling of boundless 
thanksgiving arising from this sense of absolute 
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u^ideservediiess. For is it not true, that thosp will 
love most, to whom most is given and forgiven ? 
So then this your friendship is found to be none 
other than the House of God. The Lord is in 
this place, and happy, thrice happy are ye, if ye 
know it f • 

Once again; look into your own soul, and what 
do you find there ? Yes, ye ^ yourselves are tne 
temple of the living God, He is there — there, 
whether you will or not. ^ Thrqugh your reason, 
through your conscience, through your remorses and 
regrets, through your capacity of amendment, through 
your aspirations and ideals. He speaks to you. 
You are His coinage. His image and superscription 
are stamped upon you. Aye, and He has also 
re-staniped you, re-created you, in Christ Jesus by 
the earnest of His Spirit. If it be true of your 
body that it is fearfully and wonderfully made, is 
it not far more true of your soul ? Henceforward 
you will regard yourself with awe and reverence, as 
a sanctuary of the Eternal Goodness. You vvill not, 
you dare not, profane this sanctuary. Here is the 
true self-respect — nay, not self-respect, for self » is 
abased, self is overawed, self veils the face and falls 
prostrate in the presence of Infinite Wisdom and 
Purity and Love thus revealed. Surely, surely the 
Lord was in this place — in this poor, self-seeking, 
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restless, rebellious soul of mine, an4 1 thought 
it a common thing. I went on my way heedless, 
I followed my own devices and desires, I l&ew 
it not. 

In conclusion, I have been asked to plead before 
you to-dajr a cause which it should not require 
any words of mine to enforce. The Ba];nwell and 
^lesteitnn Ckr^^fy , Fund appeals to you yedr by 
j'^.-ar for aid. Of all claims this (I say^it advisedly) 
should be a lirst Jiargt^ on the liberality of members 
of ’:i\e Univeisity. These populous ar. J growing 
suburb': are created by your needs. They are 
chiefly j^eopled by college servants and others for 
whom you are responsible. Zealous clergy are 
willing i'> work for work’s sake in these districts . 
commonly for stipends which no one could* call re- 
immcration — sometimes for no stipends at all. And 
yet it is still the same old story which^ I remember 
years ago. There is still the same difficulty in 
meeting current expenses; still the same fear lest 
the .spiritual machinery shoufd be impaired for lack 
of funds ; still the same precarious hand-to-mouth 
eJ^istence, of which we heard complaint in years 
past. Is» ft quite creditable, that matters should 
go on thus ? In a thousand ways you all, some 
directly, some indirectly, you all are reaping, 
materially, intellectually or spiritually, the fruits 
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gathered fmm the liberality” of past ages. , Will 
you not make an adequate return ? Steady, con- 
tinuous subscriptions are needed. A liberal re-’ 
sponse to this day’s appeal is needed. The Fund 
is largely dependent on the proceeds of the Uni- 
versity Sermon. Not less, than a hundred pounds 
will suffice to meet all requirements. Will you not 
give it this day, either in this,, church, or in con- 
tributions sent afterwards to the treasurer.? Think 
* <' 

not that you hear only the poor words of the 
preacher in this appeal. Christ Himself pleads with 
you. Christ’s own words ring in your ears, ‘Ye did 
it, ye did it not, to Me' Ah yes, the Lord was in 
this place — in- this weary pleading of the preacher, 
in these trite commonplaces of spiritual need ; and 
we, we knew it not. God grant that you ^ay know 
it in time. God forbid that He should ever say to 
you, ‘I know you not.’ 
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TRVK AMBITION. 


/ can do all t%ings through Christ which strength- 


end h me. 


PHILIPPIANS iv, y. 


Great S. Mary’s Church, 22nd Sunday after ^Trinity, 1883. 


Hdpra Itryvo) ivhvvafiovvrt ft-e, #I have 

strength for all things in Him that empowereth, 
enableth me.’ 

Ambition, the love of power, the * thirst after 
influence — its use and its abuse, its true and its 
false aims — ^this is no unfit sul)ject for considei ation 
from a University pulpit. 

. Ambition in some form or other .is an innate 
craving of man. All men desire power ; they cannot 
help desiring it* The desire is as natural to them as 
the desire of health. Power and influence occupy 
the ^me place socially, that strength and vigour of 

54 
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limb do physically. Other desires, though veiled under 
various disguises, resolve themselves ultimately into 
a love of power. Knowledge is power. The culti- 
vated intellect has a command of the resources of the 
universe. The selfish exaggeration of this feeling 
is a testimony to the underlying fact. ^ The self- 
satisfied soul congratulate;^ herself that she is 

Lord over nature, Lord of the visible earth, 

Lord of the senses five. ^ 

She communes with herself — 

All these are mine, 

And let the world have peace or wars 
« Tis one to me. 

Again, money is power. A man desires wealth, 
not for the sake of the stamped metal or the printed 
paper in themselves. These ^ represent^ to him a 
command of resources. The miser indeed by base 
indulgence forgets the end in the means. In his own 
domain he Resembles the spurious mathematician, 
to Whom the letters and symbols are all in all, who 
sees in them so many counters and nothing more, who 
is blinded to the eternal relations of space and number 
which they represent. But traced back to its origin, 
the miser’s love of money is a love of power. 

Ambition, emulation, rivalry, plays a highly im- 
portant part in the education of the world. We cannot 
shut our eyes to its splendid achievements. In politics. 
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in social life, in mechanical inventions, in literature 
and art, its stimulus has produced invaluable results. 
If ambition has been tlie last infirmity, it has also 
been the initial inspiration, of many a noble mind. 
If by ambition angels fell, by ambition men have 
risen. It has heightened their ideal, and drawn them 
upwards from lower to higher. If .t is chargeable 
the worst evil.? which have devastated mankind, 
it^mn.st be cr. diteef aLo with the most splendid 
advances in i'uinan progress and civilisation. 

Ambition has 'its p^bper home in a Uni'^ersity. 
Ambition is the fife of this place. What would 
Cambridge be without its honourable emulEftions, 
its generous rivalries ? Body and mind alike feel 
the .stimidus of its p:f“sence. Remove this stimulus, 
and the immediate cAifsequencc will be torppr and 
degeneration and decay. The athletic ambitions and 
the scholastic ambitions of the place, each in their 
own province, are indispensable to its “health and 
vigour. 

To one who. revisiting th^' scenes amidst which 
the best years of his life were spent, asks himself 
wlyit topic may be fitly handled in thU pulpit, the 
subject of aijibition will naturally suggest itself. The 
University has filled through a period of exceptional 
restlessness and change during the last three decades 
— change far more considerable than during the pro- 
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ceding three centuries. , Yet the spirit and life of the 
place are unchanging. It is the ceaseless, orderly 
march of a mighty army moving forward. Cross 
it where you will along the line, the gesture, the 
tread, the uniform, is the same; the faces only are 
different. It is the broad, silent, ever-flowing river, 

c 

changeless, yet always changing. Wave succeeds 
wave; you gaze on it at intervals; not one drrp 
of water remains the same; and yet the river is 
not anotheh The main currents of University life 
are the same now as thirtj/’ years ago. Its moral 
and social condition is mainly, we may say, the 
resultant of two divergent forces, its friendships and 
its emulations. It is the latter alone that I purpose 
considering this afternoon. 

I speak to you, therefore, as to ambition men. 
Those only are beyond hope who have no spirit of 
emulation, no craving after excellence — those only, 
in short, who are devoid of ambition. I invite you, 
therefore, to be ambitious. Only I ask you to purify 
your ambition, to consecrate it, to direct it thiough 
worthy channels and to worthy aims. I desire to 
shew you the more excellent way. 

If indeed ambition has achieved splendid results, 
it can only have done so by virtue of splendid 
qualities. It must contain in itself true and abiding 
elements, which we cannot afford to neglect. X^us it 



ifivolvcs ^ love of appit>bation. This be 

. able jn itself. As social beings, we have sympSatrifes 
and affections which lie at the very roots of our nelturc ; 
and the desire of approval is inseparStbly mtert^ned 
with these. Who would blame the child seeking 
to win its pother’s good ppinJon ? But the principle 
Cannot be limited to this one examj.!**". ^ It is co- 

^feietenslve ^ith the whole range of our social rela^ns, 
« 

*Tji:ie end sought is commendable. Only it may be 
discredited and condemned by the means taken to 
attain it; as, for instalice, if we disguise our i,nie 
sentiment, or withhold a just rebuke, or connive 
at wrong-doing, or sacrifice a noble purpose, for 
the sake of standing well with others. Jt is then, and 
then onl} , that the praise of men conflicts with the 
praise of God. Again,* ambition implies a spirit of 
emulation. Neither is this wrong in itself. If it 
were, this University would stand condemned root 
and branch^ Emulation is not envy; emulation is 
not jealous ; emulation does not seek to injure or rob 
another. An apostle avows it3*to b^ his aim to ' pro- 
voke to emulation,' This provocation — this stimulus 
of comparison and contrast — is an invaluable influence. 
We measure ourselves with others ; we see our defects 
mirrored in their excellencies ; our ideal is heightefled 
by the comparison. Thus there gathers and ferments 
in use discontent with ourselves — not indeed, if we are 
C.S. 
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with qjir capacities, not^with our opportunities, 
not wi& the inevitable environments of our position, 
hut with the conduct of that personality which is 
free to discipline, to mould, to direct,' to develop 
our endowments. This dissatisfaction with self is 
’ fhe mainspring of all high, enterprise and ull moral 
advancement. 

<■ ^ 

But the chief element in ambition is the pursuit ot 

power. The consciousness of power gives a satisfaction 
quite independently of the exercise^ of power. What- 
ever form the power may talce — ^whether intellectual 
eminence, or social influence, or physical strength, it 
is a thing which man desires, which he cannot help 
desiring, in aqd for itself. It is a seed of God’s own 
planting — a germ of splendid achievements, if rightly 
trained*^ and cultivated. It is only culpii)le in its ‘ 
excesses and aberrations. By our very constitution 
we feel a happiness in making the best of oureelves, 
as the phrase runs — in developing and improving our 
faculties, irrespective of any ulterior results. But a 
faculty improved.is a power gained. 

Brothers, I desire before all things to kindle in you 
a lofty ambition to-day. Therefore I have striven? to 
justify ambition to you as God’s very pr^ious gift. 

I wish — God helping me — to inspire you with that 
inward dissatisfaction, that discontent with self, that 
ceaseless, sleepless craving after higher things, <which 



rest duy ftr night, because 
^ver-recedfng goal; J would stimulate in you th!kt 
high sfririt of emutetion which, fermenting and ^etii- 
tttg in your hearts, impels you to unknown enteiprisfes, 
#ask you to pray for power, to pursue pi>Wer, to grasp 
at power, With all the foiace and determinatioh which 
you can command. 

How can I do otherwise ? Are not you the men, 
akd is not this t'le season, for the handling of such a 
topic ? ^ , vf 

Are not you the men ? Who among you has not 
felt, at cne time or another, the spark of a divine fire 
kindling within you ? Who has not yearned with ^n 
intense, if momentary, yearning to tdo something 
worthy, to be something worthy ? Youth is the 
hey-day of hope, of enthusiasm, of lofty as{)iration. 
You have felt that there was within you a latent 
power, a heaven-born capacity, which oujght to work 
miracles, if it were not clogged by self-indulgence, 
or cowed by timidity, or choked by sloth and in- 
dolence. • ^ 

Are not you the men? As I have said to such 
audiences before, so I say to you now. * You do not 
know, yoy* cannot know, with what reverence — a 
reverence approaching to awe — older men regard the 
^orious potentiality of youth, in all the freshness of its 
vigorous life, with all the promise of the coming years. 
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Our habits •are formed; our ’career is defined our 
possibilities are limited. The wide sweep of -moral 
victory, still open to you, is closed to us for ever. But 
what triumphs may you not achieve, if you are true 
to yourselves? What instruments may you not be 
in God’s hands, if only yodi will yield yourselves to 
Him, not, with a timid, passive, half-hearted acquies- 
cence, but with the active concentration of all ydur 
powers of body and soul and spirit ? « 

And again I ask, Is not this the time ? The first 
volume of your life’s history is closed. A clean page 
lies open, and with what writing shall it be filled ? 
This is the great crisis of your life. These earliest 
few weeks of your University career, with which 
perhaps you are trifling, which you are idling thought- 
lessly dway, are only too likely to determrhe for you 
what you shall be in time and in eternity. It is the 
great crisis^ but it is also the signal opportunity. 
Thank God, this is so ; for the two do not always 
coincide. As the great break in your lives, it is the 
great season for,..revisrDn, for repentance, for amend- 
ment, for the strong resolve and the definite plan. 
The old base associations must be abandoned; "the 
old loose habits must be cured; the did indolence 
shaken off; and the old sin cast out and trampled 
under foot. Never again will such a magnificent 
opportunity be given you of rectifying the pa^t; for 
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never again can yoa reckon on the leisur^^hc priya/^^ 
the aids and environments, needed by one who 49 
taking stock of his. moral and spiritual life. 

Who would not shrink from the responsifeility 
of addressing you at such a crisis ? And v I speak 
boldly to ypu. Do I not^know that, though the hand 
of the swordgman is feeble, yet the woa^n itself is 
^werful — keener than any two-edged sworS ? Am I 
npt assured that, though the preacher’s words may be 
feeble, faltering, desultory, without force'and without 
point, yet God may llarb the ill-fledged ill . aimed 
shaft, and drive it home to the heart ? It is possible 
that even now the live coal from the altar n!ay be 
brought by the winged seraph’s hand, and laid on 
the sinful lips. I have undertaken to glorify the 
power of God, and fo* hold it up to you ^s your ' 
truest goal. How can I hope for a hearing, if I 
begin by distrusting it where I myself am con- 
cerned ? • 

It is here, then, that I bid you seek and ‘find 
the true aim of your ambitioh — in realising, appro- 
priating, absorbing into yourselves, identifying your- 
selves with this power of God. It alone is inex- 
haustible Jia its resources, and infinite in its potency. 
There is no fear here lest the conqueror of a w ^/rid 
should sigh and fret, because nothing remains beyond 
to conquer. If the craving is infinite, the satisfaction is 
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infinite also, ^ Star beyond staf*, world beyoiid worlds 
iifSI start out into view, as your vision grows clearer, 
spangling the moral heavens with their gloHcs. 
Tt^dirra itrxvoi), * I can do all things/ •jrdvra v^Sv, ^ All 
things are yourj/ Yes, but this promise of limitless 
strength has its condition ^attached, iv ivhvm- 

^ovuri fjue, ‘In Him that empoweretb me;* yes, 
but this pledge of universal dominion is qualifies^* 
by the sequel, t5/i€?9 Bk 'Kpiarov, ‘Ye are Christas.’ o 
How can we better realise this power of God than 

r 

by taking S. Paul’s statement as our starting-point? 
The Cross of Christ is ‘the power of God/ The 
Cross is the central revelation of God, The Cross 
has not unfrequently been preached as a narrow 
technicality, which shocks the conscience and freezes 
the heart. It thus becomes a mere forensU subtlety. 
But the Cross of Christ, taught in all its length and 
breadth and height and depth — the Cross of Christ, 
taught as S. Paul taught it — the Cross of Christ, 
starting from the Incarnation on the one side, and 
leading up to the JR.esur/ection and Ascension on the 
other, contains all the elements of moral regeneration 
and of spiritual life. o 

(i) It is first of all a lesson of ri^hte\)tisness. It 
is the great rebuke of sin, the great assurance of 
judgment, the great call to repentance. Think — no, 
you cannot think ; it defies all thinking — yet strive to 
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tfaink, what is imi^lied Iti ilie hnm|un 
. life, ^ • htiman suffering, the human death, ol' 
Eternal Word, Ask yourselves what c<Midescension,. 
what sacrifice, what humiliation, is involved irfthis. 
Summon to your aid all analogies of self-reiiunciatioQ, 
which hish;^ records or imagination suggests,- They 
will all fail you. No reiteration of the finite can ccuB' 
the Infinite. You are lost in wonder ^ the con* 
t^platioa. A.'d wliile your brain is reeling with, tlic 
efibrt, try ano imagine the awe, the majes\y, the gl^ry 
of a righteousness, whiclf could only thus be ’’’ndicated. 
Then, after looking upward to God, look inward into 
your own heart, and see how heinous, how loatfisome, 
how guilty your guilt must be, which has cost such 
a sacrifice as this, God’s righteousness, your sin — 
these art brought fade to face in the Qross of 
Christ. 

( 2 ) But, secondly, while it is a denunciation of 
sin, it is likewise «« assurance of pai^don. If the 
infinity of the sacrifice has taught you the majesty 
of God’s righteousness, it teaches you no less the 
glory of His mercy. What may you not look for, 
what may you not hope for, from a Father, Who has 
vouchsafed ito you this transcendent manifestation of 
His loving-kin(i5iess ? ‘ He that spared not His owp , 
Son... how shall He not with Him also freely give us 
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sUl things ?’ Is any one here hairdened with the con- 
sciousness of^ a shameful past ? Does the memory of 
some ugly school-boy sin dog your path, haunting and 
paralysing you with its importunity ? You feel some- 
times as if your whole life were poisoned by that one 
cruel retrospect. Brother, be bold, and dare to look 
up. I would not have you think your sin one' whit 
less heinoils. But if God’s righteousness is infinite, sff* 
also is His mercy. The Cross i^ reared before your 
eyes in this ‘moral wilderness, where you are dying, 
where all are dying around you. 'Dare to look up. 
The bite of the serpent’s fang is Healed ; the venom 
coursing through your veins is quelled; and health 
^returns to the poisoned soul. Yes, and by God’s 
grace it may happen that through your very fall 
'you will^rise to a higher life; that the thanksgiving 
for the sin forgiven will consecrate you with a fuller 
consecration; and that the acute moral agony, through 
which you have passed, will endow you with a more 
helpfiil, more sympathetic, more loving spirit, than if 
you had never fallen. % 

(3) But again ; the Cross of Christ is not only a 
condemnation, of sin, not only a pledge of forgivenes}* ; 
it is likewise an obligation of self-sacrifice. ‘God 
forbid,’ says S. Paul, ‘that I should" glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ’ But what next? 
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Not ‘^whereby I %m saved in spite "*of not' 

‘whereby I am spared all personal exertion/ bit 
‘whereby the world isxrudfied unto me, and I unlb 
the world/ * This conformity to Christ’s death, this 
crucifixion of self with Christ, always forms part of the 
doctrine of^he Cross in S. Paul’s teaching. The dying 
Hidth Christ, tlje being buried with Christ, is the abso- 
Tuii accompaniment of the atoning death bf Christ 
Mie cannot be one with Christ, unless we conforp' 
to Christ The work done for us necessitales the work 
done by us. The potAitiality of our salviticn- -of 
yours and mine — wrought through the Cross of Christ 
can only then become an actuality, when Christ’s 
death is thus appropriated, realised, translated into 
action by us — by you and by me. But it remains 
still the work of God’s* ^race. Human merit is abso- 
lutely excluded still, as absolutely as by the baldest 
and most unqualified doctrine of substitution. 

(4) Fourthly and lastly ; the Cross of Christ is a 
kssofi of the regenerate and sanctified life, Dying*and' 
living, burial and resurrection, •tliese^ in the Christian 
vocabulary are correlative ideas. The Crucifixion 
implies the Resurrection and the Asoension. The 
raising up 00 the cross demands the raising up from 
the grave, the raising up into heaven. The liftin^^up 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness is the symbol 
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alike of the ^ne and the othet. And as with C^hrist, 
s9 alik> with those who are Christ’a ‘ If we died 
with Chnst, we shall also live with Him,’ Those only 
can be made conformable to Christ’s resurrection, 
who have been made conformable to His death, The 
power of His resurrection jis the counterpart to the 
power of His cross. 

^ 0 
Herein then — in the Cross of Christ — resides this 

power of God, which is offered to you as the trvie 

c 

aim of your ambition, inexhaustible, omnipotent, 
infinite. Will you close with* the offer ? Then rever- 
ence yourselves; believe in yourselves; consecrate 
yourselves. 

Reverence , yourselves. Begin with reverencing 
this your body. Reverence it as God*s handiwork 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Contemplawe it; yes, 
contemplate it with awe, if only for its marvellously 
subtle mechanism. But reverence it still more as the 
consecrated temple of God’s Spirit. Do not neglect 
it ; do not misuse it ; before all things do not defile 
and desecrate it. Young men, the problem of social 
purity is thrown down for your generation to solve. 
Will you accept this challenge ? The conscience of 
England is awakening to the terrible ‘’Curse. To 
redress the crying social wrong, to raise womanhood 
from degradation and shame, to hold up to reverence 
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the ide^ of 4 puw^chwsilroua, manl^ manhood — thfe'' 
ii^the.oflisade in which you are invited to ^lish 
Vi^ill yo% as consecrate soldiers of the Cross, cla^ 
yO«ir part Fn the gloiy of this campaign? If so, 
the' work must begin now, must begin in yourselves. 
There can Ije no success gainst the foe, \^ere 'dierO 
is diaaftection jind mutfriy in the citadel. ' 

* .sBelieve in yourselves; yet, not in jwxrselves aa 
yoprselves. Believe not in your strength, but in y<liw 
weakness. Believe >n God Who dwells in’you. Give 
full rein to your ambitioH. Trust this power of God, 
It will not stunt nor mar, will not crush, will not 
annihilate your natural gifts — ^your social endow- 
ments, your political instincts, your intellectual ca- 
pacities. It will only elevate, harmonize, inspire, 
purify them. Trust tfiiis power. There is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, which you may not do, if you will 
only trust it. Trapra ia-x^a, ‘ I have strength for 
everything,’ everything in heaven and earth. You 
have youth, health, vigour, enthusiasm, hopefulness,' 
everything on your side now. •Seize^the great oppor- 
tunity which can never return. 

•Consecrate yourselves. Empty yourselves of your- 
selves, tha|i you may be filled with God. Yield your- 
selves to Him, not with a passive acquiescence^ a 
sentimental quietism, but with the earnest, energetic 
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direction of all your faculties to this one end. 
period must still intervene for most of you J>efore 
die active independent work of life begins, a period 
•of discipline and waiting. Only by patience will you 
win your souls. But the self-dedication must be made 
at once, and it must be complete. Half^heartedness 
spoils the sacrifice. Postponement is perilous. The 
opportunfty despised turns its back on you for euerf 
Consecrate, consecrate yourselves, body and soul a»d 
' spirit, to Gdd now, this night. 

I have been asked to pledd before you a cause of 
the highest moment to the welfate of this town. I 
shall 'dismiss it very briefly. I will not do you the 
dishonour of supposing that long and earnest pleading 
is needed from me. You have brought together large 
populations in the outlying suburbs to n^nister to 
your wants, to your convenience, to your pleasure — 
alas, in some instances to suffer shame and wrong 
from your recklessness. The provision for their spiri- 
tuaf wants is therefore a first charge on your temporal 
wealth. This fund, for which I plead to-day, is in 
many cases the only instrument, in all the chief 
instrument, in providing for these wants. But <its 
finance is always precarious, unless .on these occasions 
we raise about a hundred pounds. For a hundred 
pounds therefore I ask. Let those who have not 
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brougjht atnpk gifts, send them afterwards, ^hat thiiins^ 
be no .shortcoming. 1 

But there is another matter afso, which I desir^ to 
lay before you. Eleven years ago an effort was made 
to build a church at New Chesterton, a rapidly grow- 
ing suburtv inhabited l^gely by colle^ servants. 
The preacher^ from this pulpit then appealed to the 
undergraduates He asked if there were not among 
thip younger of h.’ i hearers twenty-five men who wohld 
offer themselves as collectors among their Companions, 
Not twenty-five, but thfrty-two, offered their'sel /e'' in 
answer to this appeal. A very considerable sum was 
collected by these means from undergraduates. * With 
the contributions gathered in this and other ways the 
Church of S. Luke wh.s erected, an incomplete struc- 
ture to be finished herSafter. The parish viprk has 
gone on vigorously ever since. The clergy give their 
services for very inadequate remuneration, or no re- 
muneration at all. There is daily service, morning 
and evening. The church is full on Sunday mornings, 
crowded to overflowing on Sunday evenings. The 
communicants have increased manifold ; the offertories 
ate large for a poor parish. The spiritual ministra- 
tions are ^ thus cramped for want of room, and tire 
completion of tRe structure is a pressing need. Has 
not the time arrived for another such appeal to the 
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undeig«^,»tes? Are there fiot five*and-twwty, ir^ 
ftete nrt fifty ^oung men now, who would undertake 
a like charge ? I cannot suppose that undergraduate 

I and hear leads me to take a fa, 
f view In Chrisfs name and for Chrisfaaake 
come forward and offer yourselves for this wort 
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BALL (W. W. R.). — ^The Student's Gui^jja/ 
TO THE Bar. 5th Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. js. 6d. 

— — A Short Account of itib History of 
Mathematics. Crown 8ve. ibx. 6d. 

BALLIOL COI.LEGE. Psalms and HyMms 
FOR Balliol College. i8mo. ax. 6d, 

BARKER (Lady).— First Lessons in thIi 
Principles of Cooking. 3rd E4, i8in0, ax, . 

A Year’s Housekeeping in ’South' 

Afric^. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, ^x. 6d. 

Statn% Life in New Zealand,! Cid^ 

Svo. 3 x, 



, 'AND 


.KER (LadyX— ioETTBRs w (^uv. Cm. 
8vo.. ss. 


-w— Baas Room ano Boudoir. With 
nuaieroi^ B^ustrations. Crown 8vo. *s, 6 d, 
I8ARNES. , Lire op^illiam Barkbs. Robi* 
. ^D PMitOLOOisT. By his Daughter, Lucv 
Baxtbr i*ad«r Sco^')- Cr. 8vo. yr. 6 d. 
BARRY(^ (Bishop). —F ^t Words in Aus- 
^'RAUa ; Sermons. (Sown 8vo. $s. 


BARTHOLOMEW (J. G,).— Elementary 
"School Atlas. 410. ir. 

Library Reference Atlas of the 
' ^WoRtci. wfth Index to ioO,oqo places. 
Folio, a/, xsr. 6d. net. 

— ~ Physical ano Political School Atlas. 

' With 80 maps. 410. 7i'.6</.; half mor. tas.f^. 

jE^WELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.).— The 
.Causes and Tre^tmen.- of Lateral 
' Curvature OF THE Spine. Crown 8 vo. sr. 
y — On Aneurism, especially of the 
‘ Thorax and Root of the Neck. 3J. 6//. 


BASTIAN (H. Charlton). — T he Beginnings 
OF Life, a vols. Crown 8vo. aSjf. 


Evolution and the Origin of Life. 
Crown 8v6. 6 s . 6 d . 


On Paralysis from Brain Disease in 

ITS Common Forms. Crown 8vo. ioa. 6 d. 

BATHER” (Archdeacon).— On some Minis- 
terial Duties, Catp^chizing, Preaching, 
&c. Edited, G with a Preface, by C. J. 

• Vaughan, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 4^. 6t/, 

BATH (Marquis o 0 .~OnsERVATiONS on 
Bv^garian Affairs. Ciown 8vo. 3^. 6c/. 

BEASLEY (R. J.).). - An Elfmentarv 
Treatise on Plani., 'J'Kit.oNOMErRY. With 
n^;fle«<^-/us Eftayiples. 9th ICd. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. LeBaruierde Sevili-h, 
ou Le Precaution Inutix.e. Connedie cu 

g uatre Actes. Edited by I,. P. Blouict, 
.A., Univ, (Gallic. Fcp. 8vo. 3*-. ft./, 
BECKER (B. H.).-Disturbei> Ikelano. 
■ Letters written during 1880-81. Crn. 8vo. 6f. 
BEESLY (Mrs.), — .Stokiis j. kom ihe 

History of Rome. Fcp. 8vo, -zs. 6 d. 
BEHAGHEL. — Tore Ggkman LANf',UA(.F. 
.T-ranslated l>y Kmil 'I'rechmann, B.A., 
Ph.D. (Bobe 8vo. > ^ 

BELCHER (Rev. H.).- -.Short ExerciseI'in 
Latin Prose Composition, and Examina- 
tion Papers in La-tin Grammar ; with a 
Chapter on Analysis Sentences. 
i8mo. ir. 6 d. % 


Key (for Teachers only). 35. 6 d . 

1 — Short Exercises in I.atin Prose Com- 
position, Part II. On the .Syntax of Sen- 
tences. With an Appendix. i8mo. zx. 
Key (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3r. 

BENH.\M (Rev. W,). — A Companion to the 
Lectionary. Crown 8vo. 4x. 6 d . 
BENTLEY. By Professor Jebb. Crown 8vo. 
IX. 6 d . ; sewed, ix. 

BERLIOZ (Hector) ; Autobiography of. 
Transl. h \ Rachel and Eleanor Holmes. 
* v<^s. Crown 8vo. zix. 

BERNARD (M.). — Four Lectures on Sub- 

jpaCTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY. 'Svo. 9X. 


BERNARD <St.) The Life and Times oip 
5 t. Bernard, Arbot of ClaiEvavx. 
jf. C. Morison, M.A. Gro^n-SYo- 6a ^ 
BERNERS (J.)-.-*First Lessons <|N Health* 
x8mo. xs. , 

BEOANT (WakerX -“Captain Cook. ' Witih 
Portrait. Cmwn Svo. ax, 6 d , , 
BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).-i-THE Influ- 
ence OF Christianity on War. Svo. 51. 

The Sternness of Christ’s TBACUiNfif, 

and its Relation to the Law of For- 
giveness., Crown 8vo. ^ s . 6 d . 

BETSY LEE: A Fo'c’s'le Yarn.” Extra 
fcp. 8vo. . 3X. 6 d . . 

BETTANY(G. T.). —First Lessons in Prac- 
tical Botany. 181110. ,ix. 

< BIGELOW (M. M.)^— History of Proce- 
dure IN England from the Normaw 
‘ Conquest. The Norman Period, 1066-1204. 

Svo. i6x. ' 

BIK^I.AS (D.).~Loukis T.aka^ or, The 
RevUpNiscknces of a Chiote Merchant 

DUKINGTHKCiREEK WaROF 1 NDEftNDENCB. 

Transl.ttcd by J. Gknnadius, Greek 
MinLstei in London. Crown Svo. 7X. 6 d . 
BINNIE (the late Rev. William).— Sermons. 
(vrown 8vo. 6x. 

BIRKBEpK (William Lloyd). -Historical 
Sketch’of THiv Disi’Kibution of Land in 
England. Crown Svo. 4x. 6 d . 

BIRKR (Thomas Rawson, M.A.). — First 
Pkinciplfs ok Moral .Science; or, Fir.st 
Course of Lecturks delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 8x. 6af, 
Modern Utilitarianism ; or, The Sys- 
tems OK Palky, Bentham, and Mill 
\_Ei*^minfd ANoCf.MPAkpjD. Cm. 8vo. 6 s ,6 d . 

The l>l^‘FIcuL'*^lEs of Belief in cON- 

NEt riON with THE CREATION AND THJl 
Fall, Redicmption and Judgment, and 
Edition. Crown Svo. sx. 

Commp'ntakv on tup: Book op Isaiah, 

Criitcal, Historical, and Prophetical; 
INCLUDING A Revised Kni.lish Transla- 
tion. 2nd Edition. Svo, izx. 6 d , 

The New Ticspament. Essay on the 

Right Estimation of MS. Evidence in the 
I'ext of the New Testament, Cr. 8vo. 3x.d</. 

Supernatural Revelation ; or, First 

Principles of Moral Theology. Svo. 8j. 

Modern Physical Fatalism, and the 

Doctrine of Evolution. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert ‘Spencer’s 
“ First Principles." Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Justification 'AND Imputed Rights- 

ousNE-ss. Bting a Rfcview of Ten Sermons 
on the Nature and Effects of Faith l^J AMES 
Thomas 0 ’BRih.N, D.D., late Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighnn. Cr. Svo. 6#. 
BJORNSON (B.).~- Synnove SolbaKkbn. 

Translated by Julie .Sutter. Cr. 

BLACK (William).— The Strange Advxk- 
TU RES OF A Phaeton. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 64. 

A Princess of Thule. Crowti Svo. &t. 

The Maid op Killeena, and other 

Tai.es. Crown Svo. 6x. 

Madca? Violet. Crown Svo. 6». 



tist m 


BLAG^ <W«fL). -Gjevjsn Pas*i‘u»*?i mn 
%QCAi>Xi.LV. Crown £vd. ts. ‘ 

^AlACEiKclD OP Da AS. "With Illustrations 

by eminent Artists. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

White Wings : A Yach r ing Romance. 

Crown 8vo. *65. 

^ — .Thb Beaajtifoi. Wretch : The Four 
MacNicols; The Pupil op Aurei-ius. 
Crown Svo. ts. 

— Shandojn Bells. Crown Svo. 6r. 
-•---'YQLANior.. ^rown Svo. 6s. 

— JUPITM Shakksplare. Crown Svo. 6s. 

^ — Q^LiJSMi'i'H. Cr. Svo. IS. 6(/. ; sewed, is. 

— — The Wise Wom#n ok Invekne'^s: A 
'pALB. Ano ^Other MibCE:LLAN:ii;j. Cr,* 

Svo. 

IlfniTE Hea ther. Crown Svo 6?, 

1Sa»j:^BK ilEivtBiv*.*. Cr<-ivn8»" os. 

BLACKRURNP'.. Lipkoftiu Rnnlr Hon 
FEAN., illf li. AC'KjiURN) latf I -<rJ Chancellor 
of IrelEiul, Liy bis I> ov\ard Black- 

EURNK. W th Pn.rTTU. oVO I ‘S* 

BLACK 17 C ^Vof. Jjhu Stuart. ).--fti?EEK a^d 
Ehglish r>fAt ogues for Use, in Schoc^s 
AMB CdLLEviEa. .^rd Editit.ii. Fcp.^vu.aj. 6i/. 

— — Horac Hellfnica£. Pvo. 12s. 

The Wise Men ok( Jkki ce : in a Series 

OF Dramatic Diaia^gci s. Cr, Svo. gs. 

— — Goethe’s F'aus?. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. gs. 
-f— — Lav Sermons. Crown ‘’wo. 6j. 

— MesSis V iTAF. . • I’eaning'. oi Song from a 
Happy Life. <.>owu ovo. 4s. 6d. • 0 

— — W’HAT Doe*^! Hist'ORV Teach? Two 
Edinburgh I.ecture.s. Globe Svo. ar. 6 (£. 

BLAKE (J F.>- Astronomical Myths. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 9^. 

BLAKE. Lifp of William Bi.akf,. With 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
Jlllusttated from Blake's own Works, By 
ALEXANUEKGiLcitRisT. New and Enlarged 
Edition, a vols. doth gilt. Medium Svo. 

R/. 2S. 

BLAKISTON (J. K.). — The Teacher: Hints 
ON School Management. Cr Svo. ar, 6d. 

BLANFORD(H. F.). — The Rudiments op 
Physical Gp-ography for the use of 
Indian* Schools. rath Edition. Illus- 
trated. Globe Svo. 2f. 6d. 

— A Practical Guidb: to the Climates 
AND Weather oP India, Revlon and 

BpRMA, AND THE StORM.S OF INDIAN 

SSAS. Svo. lar. 6d. 

r- Elementary Geography of India, 
Borma, and Ceylon. Illustrated. Globe 
^Bvo, as. 6t/. 

iBflPP^FORD ' (W. T.). — Geology and 

Zoology of Abyssinia. Svo. aw-. 

^y“ter). — A Manual of Public 
^ Haalth. Svo. 17L net. 

BdHM-BAWERK (Prof.).--CAPiTAL and 
Interest, Translated by W. Smart, M. A. 
8vo. r4r. 


, BCLDREWGOD 

Arms : A Story of Lif u an'> 

IN Tits BtTSH AND IN THE GoffixELDB , 0 P 

Australia, dlown^ll^o. 

— 7 The Minki, .s Crn. Svo. 3s., pd, 

The Squ AT FEiifs Dream. OiSj^ Sr.lW. 

—I — A Colonial IIrformek.. 3‘-j|o1s. Qh 
Svo. ■ 3 If. 6 d. * ^ 

BOLEYN (ANNE): A Chapter of EugUlb . 
History, 1527-1536. By Paul FRiroMAi^, 
a vols. Svo. 28r, 

BON \R (James). — Malthus A^d iiir Wore 
S vo. luts. 6d, , , ' 

BOOK OF GpLDF-V DEEDS OF AtL 
TIMES AND ALL lANDS. By Char- 
lotte M. YoNGre. iJmo. 4s. 6d. E^tion 
for Sr^'ools. Globe Svo. as. Abridged 
Fxlition. iSn. i. is. 

BOOI.E (George). - \ 'Bkratise on the Gal-t 
mus )? FtNi-E Di^feivEnces. Ed.ted bv 
J. F. Moulton. 3r'< Edition. Of.8vo. lor. ‘ 

The Matvjematical Anai.y^iHs oP 

Logic. Svo- Sewed, $ s . / 

BOTTOlCiLEY (J * T.). — Four-Figur* 
Mathematica> Tables. Conmrising Log- 
aritiiruic and 'rngonometrical Tables, and 
Tables of bqtsu’ es, Sr are Ror 's and Reci-' 
procals. 8vo. 2f. 6d. 

BOUGKTON (O. H.) and ABBEY (E. A-X— ‘ 
Sketching R \MHLRS in I^lland. with, 
Illustration.'- Fcp. 410. 21s. 

BOWEN (Fd. Courthope).— First Lessons i» ' 
French. tSigo. ijr. , w ^ 

BOWER (Prof. F. O.).— A Course of Prac- 
T'c.iL Instruction in Botany. JismJdvo , 

JOS. 6d. ^ 

BRADSHAW (J. O.).— A^Counse of Easy 
Arithmetical Examples for Bboinkbrs. 
Globe Svo. as. "With Answers, as. 6d. 
BRAIN. A Journal OF Neurology. Edited, 
for the Neurological S<x:iety of London, by^ 
A. De Wattevilre. Published Quarterly, 
Svo. 3J. 6d. (Part I in January, 1878*) 
Yearly Vols. I. to Xll. Svo, cleth. xjss. auiL 
[Cloth covers for binding, if. each.] 
BRBYMANN (Prof. H.).- A French Gram* 

II(|AR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL PkINCIFLMU 
3rd Editiepi. E.\tra fcp. 8vo. 4f. 6d 

First French Exercise Book, and 

Edition. Exri.T fcp. Svo. 44, 6d. 

Sf;cond Fremth Exercise Book. Entm 

fcp. Svo. as. 6d. 

BRIDGES (John A.). — Idylls of a Lost 
V iLLAi.E. Crown Svo. 7X. 6d. 

BRIGHT (John).— Speeches on QuBSTK>lli 
of Public Poi.icy. Edited by the late ProC, 
Tjiorold Rogers, and Edition, a veds* 
Svo. 25f. With Portrait. Aittkof^s Po^iUlsr 
Edition. Extra fcp. Svo. 3f . 6d. 

Public Addresses. Edited by J. IL T, 

■ Rogers. Svo. X4S . 

BRIGHT (H. A.) — The English FLOvnnt 
Garden, Crown Svo, 3s . 6d . 

BRIMLEY (George). — Essays. Globe Svo. ye, 
BRODI£(SirBtojaixdn)L-~IniiBALCi 4 jEMi$T])iy« * 

Crown Svo.. sr. * 


UtAcMIttaiM AKO^ CO’% 


WkOOK. 1 L Sir jAs., TKte lU|A*"or Sa|ia< 
wax; (Life of). By Gbrtxuda !• Jacob. 
« vols. SvQk 255. 

BROOKS (StopfordeA.).— PxiMBR of £no« 
lAsm X4T«ftATUBB. i8mo. ts* 
ljurpt Paper Edition. frSvo. 7F. 6d, 

«*— — Rt^rr OF THE 'LpFT : A Love 2 >rama. 
Sxtra crown 8vo. M. 

Poems. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— MfLTON. Fcp. Svo, If. 6ti. 

XjMcge pRiPipr Edition. Svo. exf. net. 

— — Poems of Shbllet. Edited by Stop- 
roED A. Brooke, M.A. With vignette^ 
xBoio. 4f,'6d. 

Large Paper Edition. i2f. 6ei. 

— Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s Home, 
FROM xSoo — 1808, Globe Svo. is. 


- Early English Literature. * vols. 
®Vo, , [ Vol.' I. in the Press. 

BROOKS (Rev. Phillips).— T he Candle of 
THE Lord, and other Sermons. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


^ SSRMOffS PREAfcHED IN ‘ENGLISH 

Churches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— — Twenty Sermons.' Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Tolerance. Crown Svo. 2f . 6ef. 

BROOKSMITH (J.). Arithmetic in 

Theory ANDtPRACTiCE. Crown 8vo^ 4s. 6d. 
!®ROOKSMITH(J. and E. J.). — Arithmetic 
FOR Beginners. Globe 8vo, is. 6d. 
BRQOKSMITH(E.J.).— Woolwich Mathe. 
Mi^iCAL Papers, for Admission in the Royal 
Military Academy for the years 1880 — 1888. 
EditH.by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A. Crown 

“6f. 

Sandhurst ^Iathematical Paper-s, 
for Admission into the Royal Military Col- 
lege, 1881 — 89. Edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith, B.A. Crown Svo. 3f. 6d. 

BROWN n. Allen). — Palaeolithic Man in 
North-West Middlesex. Svo. ts. 6d. 
BROWN (T. E.).— The Manx Witch : and 
OTHER Forms. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. 
BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).— Water Supply. 

Crown Svo. 9s. 6d, r 

BROWNE (Sir Thomas).— Religio Mhd*ji ; 
Letter to a Friend, &c., aniS'Christian 
Morals. Edited by W. A. Grkenhill, 
M.D. With Portrait. i8mo. 4s, 6d. 
BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).— A Text- 
Book OF Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
ANO Materia Mbdica. 3rd Edition. 
Medium Svo. zis. 

rrfr- Disorders of Digestion : their Con- 
REQUBNCES AND TREATMENT. 8 vO. XOf. 6 d. 

— — Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; or, 
Medicine Fast and Present. Cr. Svo. 6f. 
- Tables of Materia Medica : A Com- 
panion to the Materia Mbdica Mu- 
EEUM. Svo. 5f. 

; The Bible and Science. With Illustra- 
, ticms. Chrown Svo. xor. 6 ti. 

Croonian Lectures on thibi Connbc- 

tfON BETWEEN CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

ANl> Physiological Action. Being an In- 
troduction to Monem TherapeuthE. Svo. 


BRYANS ^element). — L a-^n Prose 
asES Based upon Caesar's **GAiA>c 
War.*' With ft Classification of 
Phrases, and Grammatical NoteRoo QflSwi^9 
Chief Usa^s. Pott Svo. ar. 6d, 

Key (for Teachers only). 

BRYCE (Twnes, M.P,. D.C.L.).-Tke I&MUt 
Roman j&mpirb. Sth Edition. Crown 8E6» 
js. 6d. — Lthrvtfy Edition. Svo. X4f. 


— — Transcaucasia and Ararat. 3tpd 
Edition. Crown Svo. pj. 

The American Commonwealth. * afM 

Edition. 2 vols. Extra Crown Svo, 05#. 

BUCHHEIM (Dr.). —Deutsche Lvruu 
xSmo. 4 S. 6d. 

Deutsche Balllvden und Roma'nzbn. 

iSmo. t [Im the Press. 

BUCKLAND (Apna).— O ur National In- 
stitutions. i8mo. IS . 


BUCKLEY (Arabella).— H istory’ OF Eng- 
LANti^' FOR Beginners. With Coloured 
Maps and Chronological and Graealogicsd 
Tables. Globe Svo. 3J. 

BUCKNIl.L (Dr.).— The Care of tHb 
Insane. ^ Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

B^CKTON (G. B.).— Monograph of twOI 
British Cicad.«, or Tettjgidai. In 8 
part.s, (Quarterly. Part I. January, xSgo* 
Svo — 1 . 11 III. and IV. ready. 8s. each 
net.— Vol. 1 . Svo. 33s. 6d. net. 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO'S BUDGET. By a 
Retired Judge. llNistrations by Alice 
Havers. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BUNYAN (John).— The Pilc:rim’s Progrbrb 
from this World to that which is to 

^C(j>MK. xSmo. . s. 6d. 

dUNYAN. By a. Froude. Crown Svo. 

IS. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

BURGON(Dean). — Poems. Ex. fcp.Svo. 4S.6d. 

• BURKE (Edmund).— Letters, Tracts, and 
Speeches on Irish Affairs. Edited by 
Matthew Arnold, with Preface. Cr. Svo, 6s. 


BURKE. By John Morlby. Globe 8vp. 
5s. Crown Svo. is. 6d. ; sewed, ts. 


Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. h:d. by F. G. Selby. GI. 8vo 5s. 

BURN (Robert).— Roman Literature in 
Rei.ation to Roman Art. With Illustra- 
tions. Extra Crown Svo. r4s. 

BURNETT (F. Hodgson).— “ Haworth’s.' 
Globe Svo. 2s. ** 

Louisiana : and That Lass o’ Lowrib's« 

Two Stories. Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 3s. 6^, 
Cheap Editi^. Globb Svo. 2s. 

BURNS, The Complete Works of. Edited 
by Alexander Smith. Globe Svo. 3J. 6d. 

The Poetical Works. With a Bu^va- 

phical Memoir by Alexander Smith. In 
3 vols. fcp. Svo. los. 

BURNS. By Principal Shairp. Crovm^W^ 
IS. 6d. ; sewed, xs. 

BURY (J. B.).— A History of Vme La«!M» 
Roman Empire from Arcadiui^ to iRRdwj 
A.D. 390—800. 3 vols. Svo. 33s. i 

EUTCHER (Prof. Sr H.).— DemiiRTMBIM 
Fcp. Svo. ts.6d. ^ y 







&|7ft^..<4rc1ier),--'SFi^>s< 
y)«0 Bb^crici^ xxth Edition. Svo. %jb 
'-~!co!>io Skkiss op Swmons. SVo. 7jri; 

I OMT Rohanism. dvo. ror. 6t/. 
BUTLER <«^c»r£e>.^StcRMONS PRKACHsakiN 
Cou^^B CHAi^su 8vo, fs. 6a. 

BUTLER <Col. Sir W*).— General Gordon. 
WA Portrait.* Ct6f^n 8vo* a#, td. 

Sir Cwarlbs Napier. With Portrait, j 
Orbwn 8vo, a^. 6d, 

BUTtER'6 HURIBRAS. Edited by Alfred 
MilnES. , Fcp. 8vo. Part I. 3 jr. 6d. Part 
11. and III. 4 r. 6rf. 

BYRON. — PoKTKV OP Byron, cho.sen and ar- 
ranged Matthew Arnolt . iSmo. 4s . 6d . 

Large Papej^ Editidib. Ciown 8vo gs. • 

BYRON.,:.. By Prof, Nichci.. Crown 8vo. 

t f Wwed, If. 

CAB^B..«-T HE J 1 1U.VRTI an \V ai . . Sck cted 
Ikom Book I. of Thr CialJio Yith 

Notes, Vodabulaxy, and Ext-?. i<.f&,ATt)y W 
WELCiidlinu C. G. Di5FFIf;.j i8mo. ts . cd . 

— Th^ Invasion of Ji* a aim. Being Se- 
let^BS from Br.ok^» IV. and V. of tiie 
GnBc War, With Notes, VocaftuJary, ^d 
ERiercises, by W. Welch, M.A., and C. Tl. 
UUPPiBtD, M.A. xQino. is.6d.^ 

5 S|£enes prom the Fift h and Sixth 
Bootes OF THE Galiic War. Selected 
and Ed. by C. CoLPECK, i8mo. if.6</. 

The Gallic War. Edited by the Rev. 

T. Bom^ M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. Fcp, 8v'o. Cs. 

The Gallic War. ilook I. ’ dited, ' 
with Notes and v'./. .ibularj- by Rev. .1. ^ 
Walpolf, M, \. i8mo. is . 6 d . w 

— The Gallic ^VAR.- P.ooks II, and III. 
Edited by W. G. Rutherford, LL.I>. 
x8mo. If 

— ~ Xhe Gallic War. — Book iV. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Clbment Bryans, M.A. i8nio. xs , € d . 

The Gallic War, — Book V. Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by C. Colbeck, 
l^fA. tr. 6d. 

— — The Gallic War. — Book VI, By the 
same Editor. \\ ith Notes and Vocabulary. 
xSiRO. If. 6d . 

— - The Oailic WAR—Iiook Vll, Edited 
by the Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. iBino. If. 6d . 

DAIRNES (Prof, J. E.)^~ Political Essays. 
8ro. xof. 6d . 0 

— “Some Leading Principle^op Political 
Economy newly Expounded. 8vo. X4f. 

-I—- The Slave Power. 8vo.. xar. 6d . 

- The Character and Lcxhcal Method 
"'OLITIca^Economv. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

— tERON.— Select. Plays of Calderon. 
Edited by Norman MacColl,M.A. Crown 

mAIi^EEWOOP (ProQ— Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

N-** RjWbATtoNs of Mind and Brain. 
and BdittoiL 8 vd. xas. 


m ^ 1 — 

CAIJ[>ERWjl>OP(tw*>.~TKHa^V«^^ 

OuRLoih>. CrownTv., 6*. 

The Relations of a«d 

Rblio^om. Crkwn 8^ ivf . 


On Teach 1 4 0. 4th Edition. Extrabet. 



CAMBRIDGE. C<xip£k’s Lb Keux’^: MbH^ 
RIALS OF Cambridge. Illustmted with 0 
Woodcuts in the Text, 154 Inates on> 
and Copper by Lb Krox, Storhk, j 9 so.,iH> 
eluding 30 Etchings by R. FaerEn. ' 

4 to, half levant moro.ico. lo/, tor, 

CAMBRIDGE Sena. b.JIou»b Pito«£HMs 
AND R’DBRS with SoLDTIONS I ^ 

1848—51. Riders. By Jameson. 8yo. ye. (mII 
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Version, and a New English TranslADon apd 
Commentary. Crown 8vg. 7*?. 

Christian Civilisation, with SphcHAL 

Reference to India.^ Crown 8vo. 54. 
The Churches of Asia : A Methodi- 
cal Sketch of the Second Century. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 


-r — The Adventures of a Brownie. Illus- 
trated by Mrs. Allinguam. 4s. 6d. 

— — The Littte Lamf. Prince and his 
Travelling Cloak. A Parable for Old 
and Young, With 24 Illustrations by J. 
McL.' R alst< 'N . Crown 8 VO, 4s. 6d. 

The Fairy Book : The Best Popular 

Fairy Stories. SeK^cted and rendered 
anew. With a Vignette by Sir Noel Paton. 
iSmo. 4.f. 6d 

CRAIH (Henry).— The State in its Rela- 
tion TO Education. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

CRANE (Lucy).~JLi!fcTURES on Art and 
THE Formation of Tastri Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

CRAKE (Walter).— The Sirens Three, A 
Poem. Written and Illustrated by Walter 
OtANB. Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. 

CIM tVEN (Mrs. Dacre).— A Guide to Dis- 
HBlCIliiCT NuBSks. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

CRAWFORD (F. Marion).— M r. Isaacs : A 
Talh of Modern India. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Doctor Claudius; A True Story. 
Crown 8Y0. 3^. 6d, 

-r— A Roman Singer. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 
^foRCMUlTBR. Crown 8vo, 3F. ikf. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John). — The 
Growth of the Church m its Organisa- 
tion AND Institutions. Being the Croall 
Lecture.s for z886. 8vo. gs.^ 
CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.^— Mv. 

A^ommand in South Africa, 1874—78. 
4|8to. xar. 6 d. 

CURTEJB (Rev. G. H.) — Dissent in rfs 
Relation to the Church of England. 
Hampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. js.'bd, 

The SciBNiy fic Obstacles to C hristiak 

Bbubf. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. i^. 
CUTHBERTSON (Francis). — Euclidiaw 
Geometry. Extr^ fcp. 8vo. 4;. td. 

, DAGONET the jester. Cr. 8vo. 4*. 6 d, 
DAHN (Felix).— FELicfrAS. Translated by 
M. A. C. E. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6 d. 

‘DAILY NEWS."— CoRRESPONpENCS or 
THE War between Russia and Tur8^i 
1877. To THB Fall of Ears. Cr. 8vo, €«; 
— Corre$fokobnceoft*he Ru.sso-^^iqi^sii 
War. Fi^om the Fall of KAks'^ tk* 
Conclusion of Peace Crown 8vo. 6*. 

* DALE (A. W. W.).— The Synod of M>vnM^ 

AND ChRATTIAN Lir» IN THE FOURTM 
TijRY. Qrewn 8vo. zOr. 6 d^ . 





BAXi'fON (Rev. Ruifis and. Rxami‘ubs 
IN Arithmetic. NeWEdidoih z8m6. u. 6^. 

— Rules ajnd Examples in Algebra. 
Paitl. NewEdtL s«. Pan 11 . is.6ti. 

' Key TQ Algebra, parti. Crn.Svo. js.GJ, 

!DAMI£pN*( Father) : A ToiMney from Cash- 
mere To^is Home in Mawaii. By Edward 
Clifford, Portrait. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

X)AMPiER. By W. Clark Russell. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. as. 6 d. 

DAKIELL (Alfred). — A Text-Book of the 
Prj»^]pl£S of Physics. With Illustrations, 
and Edition. Medium 8vo. azs. 

UANTB.— t-Tme Purgatory of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Edited, with Translations and 
Notes, by A. J. Butler. Cr. 8vo. las. 6 d, 

•r — The Paradiso of Da-nte. Edited, with * 
Prose Translation nnd Notes, by A. J. 
Butler. Crown 8vo. las. &/. 

— — De Monarchia. Translated by F. J. 
Church. Bvo. 4s. 6 d. 

Dante : and other Essays. By the • 
Dean or St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo. ss. 

Readings on the Puri.atorio of 

Dante < Chiefly based on the Cotninentary 
of Benvenuto Da Imola. By the Hon W. 
W. Vernon, M.A. - With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
a vols. Crown 'Uvo. 24s. 

DARWIN (CHAS.) : Memorial Notices, • 
reprinted from Nature. By T. H. Huxley, 

G. Ft Romanes, Archihali? Geikik, and 
W. TtThisei.ton Dyer. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. as. 6<f. 

DAVIl^.S fRev. J.‘ Llewellyn). — The Gospel 
AND Modf.rn LiFtt. and Edition, to which 
is added Morality according to the Sa- 
crament OF THE Lord’s Supper. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Warnings against Superstition. Ex. 

fcp. Bvo. as. 6,f. 

The Christian Calling. Ex.fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— The Epittles of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians, thf. Colossians, and Phile- 
mon. With Introductions and Notes, ^fdd 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. (ut. y 

-* — Social Questions from the« Point of 
View of Christian Theology, and Ed. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

DAVIES (J. LI.) and VAUC»HAN (D. T,).— 
The Republic of Plato. Translated into 
English. i8mo. 4s. (id, 

DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).— Early Man 
in Britain and his Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period. Medium 8vo. ass. 

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).— Acadian Geology, 
THE Geological Structure, Organic 
Remains, and Mineral Resources of 
NDva Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 21s. 

DAWSON (Jame.s).— A ustralian Abori- 

, GiNsa> Sn^tl 4to. 14s. 

!jEIAir (Rev. Lai BeharO.— -B engal Peasant 
' Crown 8vo. ©s. 

i— — Folk Tales omBenoai^. Cr.,8vo. 4s*6(f. 


DAY (R. E.X— Eijictric Light AxitkmsitIc:. 
Pottflvp., as. . a > 

DAY (H. G.).— Properties of Conic 
tions proved Geometrically, Crourn 
SvQ,* 3Jr. (id. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER iM COVER- 
LEY. From the Spectator. With lUustm>- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Fc|>. 4to. 6 s, 

DEAK (FRANCIS) : Hungarian States- 
man. A Memoir. Svo. las, (id. 

DEFOE (Daniel). — The Adventures *or 
Robinson Crusoe. Ed. by Henry Kings- 
ley. Globe Svo. 3s. ^d. 

Golden Treasury Series Edition. Edited 
by J. W. Clark, M.A. i8mo. 4s. 6rf. 

EEFOE. ByW. Minto*!! CrowgSvo. is. 6<f. ; 
sewed, is. 

DELAMOTTE (Prof. P. H.).— A BEGiNNan’s 
Drawing- Hook. . Progiesstvely j^ranged. 
With Plates. 3rd Edit. Cm. Svo. 3s. 6rf. 
DEMOCi^ACY : An American . Novel, 
Crown Svo. 4^. (d. 

DEMOSTH KN ES. — Adversus Leptinem. 
Edited by Re\. J. R. King, M.A. Fcp. 

' f.r. (ut. 

The Oration on the Crown. Edited 

by B. Drake, M.A. 7th Edition, Fcp. Svo. 

4s. (id. 

-The First Philippic. Edited by Rev. 

T. Gwatkin, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. S. H. But- 
cher, M.A. Fcp. Svo. IS. 6d.. 

DE MAISTRK. — La Jeune Sib^ribnns et 
LE L6 preux i>p: la Cit6 d’Aoste. Edited, 
'Notes and Vr.'abulary, by S. Barlet, 
B.Sc. Globe 8 vd. ■jt.s. 6d. 

DE MORGAN (Mary).— The Necklace of 
Princess Fiokimonde, and other Stories. 
Illustrated by Waltp^r Crane. Extra fcp. 

Bvo. ■}s.6d. Also a Large Paper Edition, 
with the Illustrations on India Paper. 100 
copies only printed. 

DE QUINCEY. By Prof. Masson. Crown 
Svo. IS. 6d. : sewed, is. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Trea- 
sury OF THE Best German Lyrical 
Poems. Selected and arranged by Dr. 
Buchheim. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

DEUTSCHE BALLADEN.— The Golden 
Treasury of the IIEvSt German Ballads. 
Selected and arranged by the same' Editor. - 
i8mo. [In the Press. 

DE VERE (Aubrey ).~-Essays Chiefly on 
Poetry, a v«b!. Globe’ Svo. las. 

Essays. Chiefly Literary and Ethi- 
cal. Globe Bvo. 6r. 

DE WINT, — Memoir of Peter de Wjnt. 

By Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Illus- 
trated by 24 Photogravures fr^m the 
pictures. Super-Royal 410. 31J. 6d, , 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.). — Lectures Introduc- 
tory to the Study of the La# of th» 
Constitution. 3rd Edition. 8 fo, t3s.^ 

Letters on Unionist Delusions. 

Crown Svo. 3S. 6d. 

The Privy Council. Crown 8vo. 3*. 




lDICK]$l< 9 fS (Clwrfiw). — Tar PosTHpawps 

pAPKIts cw THa Pickwick Cttm. 

S taA and ntmef^ous Illustrations* Edited 
C«1 arlss Dzcxbns the younger, a vots. 
firfcrj^nSvo. 

DICKENS. ByA. W. Ward. CrowthSvo. 
: fo^yied, as. 

DICKSON (R.) and EDMOND <J. P.).— 

AiS^KAUS OFSotyPTlSH PkIKTING, RRC-M 'f'HE 
Introduction of the Art in. 1^507 . o t hk 
B iSCINNiNG OF 'I HE SeVENTRRNTH CeN- 
TtrRY. Dutch hand -made paper. Demy 
4i6, buckram* «/. net. — Royal 4to, 2 vols. 
hair Japanese vellum* 4/. 4^. net. 

DIDEROT AND THE ?"NCYCLOPiE 
DISTS. By John Morlev. s vols. Globe 
8vo. tor. 

DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.). -GoDi’Niiss anis 
MANLINESi.** A MJiCell-Tuy of Bi'jef PMcrs 
touching the Relation o 4 . RtHg»on to Difc. 
C*hwb 8vo 6.'. 

DIDEtT^NTT oOC^KiYS PUBLICA- 
TIONS. — Antiquities or I >nia. hVols 4. 
tl. rUidhITl. 2/. 2r f 5/. 5r. the ^ei, 

~“ol. 1 Y., folif’, h «ii rnoi., 3/. xjs. 6 d. net 
— Penrose (Fnvnci.s C. ' An Investigation 
. 1 of the Principlvj? of Athenian Architecture. 
Illustrated ty numerous engravings. l«lew 
'Edition. Enlarged. Folio. 7/. net. 

«— SFKCIMKNS of An -IRiNT ^UUfTURK: 

MAN.* Selected from ditlercnt Collodions in 
Great Britain by the Society of Dilettanti. 
Vol. II. Folio. fK 5r, net. 

DILKE (Sir.C. W.). - Greaier Britain. A 
Record of Tr> 'i,u in Fngi.ish-Kt \kino 
C ouN’i Kiiv.sin'i t 1866-67. (.Amcuoa, Aus- 
tialia, Jndm.l (;tn Ldition. Crown 8..,,^. 

Probi^ris ot Ci:i AT h ^ Bun' AIN. Maps. 

4th Edition. Eau a crow u 8vo. izs.tU. 
DILLWYN (E. A,), — Jn.i. Crown 8vo. 6r. 
— — Jill and Jack. 2 voh. Globe 8vi>. lar. 
DOBSON (Austin). — Fieldino. Crown 8vo. 
IS. 6d. ; sewed, ir. 

DODGSON (C. T,.). -Euclid. Books 1 . and 
II. With Words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbol used in the first edition. 4th 
Edition. Crov. u Svo. zs . 

Euci ID AND HIS Modern 1 <iva« .s. 2nd 

Edition. Cr. Svo. Ss. 

~ Supplement to First Edition ok 
“Euclid AND ms Modern Rivals.” Cr. 
8 vo. dbewed, ir. 

■ — — CuKioSA Mathematica. Part I. A New 
' Theory of Parallels, 93rd Ed. Cr. Svo. zs. 
DONALDSON (P^^of. Jamm). -’i^HE Ai'o- 
stolical Fathers. A Critical Account 
OF THEIR Genuine Writings, and of 
THEIR Doctrines, and Ed. Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 
DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). — I ndivi- 
.ISM : A^gYSTEM OF POLITICS. 8vo. I4r. 

'EN(Prof. E.J—Shakspere. z8mo. ir. 

* Southey. Crown Svo. i.r. 6/i , ; sewed, xs. 

DOYLE (J. A.). — History of America, 
With Ma]^. x8mo. 4.1. 6</. 
bpYLJE (Sit F. H.).— Tm» Return of the 
Guards: AND OTH9R Poem?. Cr, Svo. fs.6d. 


DREW pY. H%r:-A,GBOMS%^li4 
ON'CttNIC SeKto*^, 8 th 
DRUMMOND (Prof!*' 

TioN TO the STittjrir of TnjsoijdtS^. Cwhm 

8y». s»* ^ 

DRYDEN : Essays of. Edited %'Prof. C. 
D. Yonge. Fcp. 8vo. as. 

Poetical Works. Edit^*iiVifh 

Revised Text, and Notes^ by W- D, CHifeiSTlE, 
C.B. Globe 8vo.^ 3Jr. 6rf. AJUtitmh 

DRYDEN. By G. Saintsbury. CswiUn 
IS. 6d. ; sewed, xs* 

DU CANE (Col. SirE. F.>. -The Punisw-* 
MEN r AND Prevention of Crime. Crown 
8 vc. 3.r. 


DUFF (Right Hop. Sir M, E. Gran*).— Notes 
OF AN Indian ” iurkev. 8vo. xtv*. 6d. 

WlhCELLANIES, POLITICAL AND LlT% 

:rjARy. Svo. xo».6</. 


DUMAS.- -^Les Demolsellss d- St. CYm" 
Cor 6die par Alexandre Duma; Edited 
by Victor D(,ek.* tSmo. xs. 6el. 
DUNTZER(H.);— Life ok Goethe. Traa»* 
lateclbvT W. Lyster. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 21J.' 


Like ok Schl.le'r. Translated by P. E. 

PiNiCEK'ioN. Illustrations. Cr. Svo. tos.bd. 
DUPUIS (Prof. N. F.). -Ei embntarv Syn- 
thetic Geometry of the Point, LiifE, 
y.ND CiRt LE IN the Plane. GI. 8vo. 4*. 6 d . 
DYER (J. M.;^ — Exercises in Anal^ical 
Geometry^ Crown Svo. 4^. 6d. ^ 

DYNAMICvS, SYLLABUS OF I<:X.SMEN. 
TARVb Part I. Linear Dynamic-sT With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Sym- 
bols in Physical Equations. Prepared by 
the Associatiou for the Improvement of Geo- 
nietrictd Teaching. 410. ir. 

EiVDlE (Prof, John).-rTHE English Bible: 
An External and Critical History of 

THE VARIOUS ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
Scripture. 2 vols. Svo. 28.t. 


St. Paui’s EIpistles toVhe Thcs^a- 

LONiANs, Commentary on the Greek 
' fiEXT, 8 Vo. i2jr. 


Like OF John Eadie, U.D., LL.D. By 
Jamks mowN, D.D. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. ^ 

EAGLEiS (T. H.). — Cons'i'ructive Geome*. 
TRY OF P1.ANE Curves. Crown Svo, xaj. 

EASTLAKE(Lady). — Fellowship ; Letters 

ADDRESSED TO MY SlSTER-M OUKNEM. Ct. 

SVQ, 2f . 6d. ^ 

EBERS (Dr. George). — The Burgomaster's 
Wife. Translated by Clara Bell. Crown 
8vo. 4J. (id. 

Only a Word. Translated by Clara 

Bell. Crown Svo. 4^. (id. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of th?: Life ANh» 
Work OF Jesus Christ. 20th Ed, Cr.Svo.'^, 


ECONOMICS, The Quarterly Journal 
OF. Vol. II. Farm II. HI. IV. each ; 

Vol. HI. 4 parts, awr, 6<f. each ; Vol, |V, 
4 partSj Of. (^. each. Vol* V. Part I* 
sr. bd. net, ^ < 
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SCRIFTIVS G^Mk-rmr, COHrAlNlNO Plto> 
BLBMS WITH HS1.P FOR SOLUTION. 4i:ih 

Edition, Enlarged. «By Arthur G. Mbwol 

Globe 1^0. 4r. td . 

Goseph\— -I ak ELBMRNTaiRT 

TRSAT^ OK THB DirFBRBNTlAL CaLCU* 
X.US. Cl^wn 8vo. Hk*. f ) d . 

EDWARDS.MOSS (J. E.).— A Sbaron in 
Sutherland. Crown 8vo. . m. 6</. 

EGYPT. ' Rj^KSEMBIfT GtN^RAL DB 
L*Egypt. Ton^e Premi^. 410. ai. a». not- 

^RjrgK (K. M.X^First Lbssons in Latin. 

Extra fcp. 8vo. a*. 

ipIMER (G. H. T.). — Organic Evolution 
AS THB Result or thb Jnkbritancb of 
Acquired Characters according to thb 
Laws of Organic Growth. Translated by 
J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8vo. zar. tui . 

ELDERTON. (W. A.).--Maps and Map 
Drawing. Pott 8vo. xa. 

'ELLERTON (Rev. JoKn). — T hb Holiest 
Manhood, and its Lesson.s for Bust 
Lives. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

ELLIOT (Hon. A.). — The Statb and the 
Church. Crown 8vo. 3s. td. 

ELLIOTT. Lj^e of Henry Venn Elliott, 
OF Brighton. By Josiah Bateman, M.A. 
3rd Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. ta. 

ELL^S (A. J.).— pRACTicAi. Hints on the 
Qu^titattve Pronunciaiion of Latin. 
Ex^a fcp. 8vo. 4J. 

ELLI^ ti'J'istrajLi). — S ketchinc; from Na- 
ture. Illustr. bx,H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
and the Author, and Edition, Cr.Svo. y.6d. 

EMERSON.—The Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. By J. L. Cabot, a vols. Crown 
8vo. x8r. 

— ^ The Collected }Vorks of Rai-ph 
Waldo Emerson. 6 vo 1 s. (j) Miscellanies. 
With an Introductory Essay by John Mor- 
LEY. (2) Essays. (3) Poems. (4) English 
Traits ; and Representative Men. (5) 
Conduct or Life ; and Society ani:#*So- 
LiTUDE. (6) Letters ; and Social Aias, 
&c. Globe 8vo. sr, each. C- 

ENGLAND (E. B.). — Exercises in Latin 
Syntax and Idiom. Arranged with refer- 
ence .to Roby’s School VLatm Graminar. 
Crown 8s’o. ar. 6 d. 

' Kev. Crown 8vo. *a. td. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.— A Scries of 
Short Books on his Rights and Responsibili- 
ties. Edited by Henry Ckaik, C,B. Crown 
8 vo. 3r. (id. each. , 

Central Government. By H. D. Traill, 
D.C.L. 

The Electorate and thb Legisi.ature. 

By Spencer Walpolb. 

Thb Poor Law. By the Rev. T. W. Fowlb. 
The National Budget ; Thb National 
Debt ; Taxes and. Rates. By A. J. 
Wilson. ^ 


The Statb zn RtttATzoH^TD XjkBOum , By 
W. Stamlsv Jbvomr, LL.IX, F^RJS^ 
The Statb and thb Church;. By tfklwii, 
j^THpR Eluott, M.P. 

Foreign Relations. By Sustvcwm y^Ai^ 

POLE. 

Thb Statb m m RsLATidii to TimMw. 

By Sir T. H. Farrbr, Bart. 

Local GoykrhiRRmt. By M. D. GKALitCBRS. 
Thb State in its RBLA^ttoK to Educa- 
tion. By Henry Craik, CB, 

The Land Labb. By Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart, and Edition. 

I Colonies and Dbjpbndbncies. ' 

Part I. India. By J. S. Cotton, M.A. 

IL The Colonies. By E. J. Payhb. 
Justice and PoticB. By F. W. Maiti^d. 
The Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime. By Colonel Sir Edmund du Camb. 
The National Defences. Br, Colonel 
j Maurice, R. A. [iMtht Preaa - 

ENGLISH HISTORY, READINGS IN.— 
Selected c*nd Edited by John Richard 
1^ (Sreen. 3 Parts. Fcp. 8 vo. xa. 6d. each. 

Part I, Jlengist to Cressy. IL Cressy to 
J Cromwell. |II. Cromwell to BalaklaviA 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE. — Profusely IlluLStrated. , Publial^iea 
Monthly. Number l.v October, 1883. 6 d . 

Vol. I. 1884. 7^. 6d. Vols. II.— VII. Super 
royal 8vo, extra cloth, coloured edges. 6s, 
each. [Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, 
ir. 6<f. each.] ^ 

i^rtxif Impress jsns of Engravings originally 
published in 7'hi^ns^li^h JllusfraHd Mtsgd' 

I zine. 1B84. In Portfolio 410. air. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. —Crown 
8vo. With Portraits, is. 6d. each. 

I'lie following Volumes are Ready : 
General Gr>Ri>DN. Tiy Col. Sir W. Butler, 
Henry V By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
I.iviNtiSTONK. By Thomas Hughes. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. 
Wellington. By Gf.orge Hooper. 

I Dampier. By W. Clark Russell. 

Monk. By Julian Corrett. 

Strafford. By H. O. Traill. 

Warren Hastings. By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Peterborough. By W. Stebihng. 
Captain CoCS^k, By "CValter Besant 
Sir Henry Havelock. By A. Forbes. 
Clive. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 

• Sir Charles Naruui. By Ck>I. Sir Wm. 
Butler. 

*> ' igCISMq) 

The undermentiaixod are in the Preii drTn ' 
Preparation ; 

Warwick, the King-Maker.^ -'E y C. W , 
j Oman, 

Drake. By JanuuuF Corbett. 

MontrDse. By l|4M*HgAY Morris. 
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^ntftcMioucH. By OJl* Sir Botumi. 
l^iiwsV* By David Hawntay. 

&t|t John Mqoab. By C'^lon*! Maomcs. 

ENGLISH ItfEN OF LETTERS--Edit«d 
br John Moalhv* Crown 8 vo, as.^tltoeh. 
Cneap Edition, ts, td. , sewed, x«. 
Johnson. By Iauscie Stephen. 

ScoTT.^ By R H, Hutto> . 

^Gibbon. By J. Cotter Morison. 

Home. By T. H. Huxlev 
G oriLi>&.MiT H. By William Black. 
Shbluev. By J. A^Symonds. 

Di^foh. Bv..W. M into. 

Borns. By Principal Spairp. 

SWkNSRR. Bv the Dean of S i Pal • 's. 
THAOd^AV. By An->hon\ S {c'javh. 
MiLr^e* Py Mark Pa-^.^ok. * 

BokkI? n> John ft <?l,v 
Maiv THORNE. Bv Hi NKY James. 

SouTHf V. F>> Prjf. Dovden.‘» 

Bonvan liy J. A. Froudk 
Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Wahia 

CoWPBR. By *Joi DWI i ^MITH. 

Pope. By Ltalik S i rpHtN. 


Byron, By Prof.^Nicwoi . 

Drvden. By G. bAiNrsBURY 
Locjce. B> Pioi I'owirR. 

Wordsworth. < 5 \ F. W ii Mtlk'!. 
Lanooh IW bn ln^y Colvin. 

XteQuiNfEv. By Picf Masson. 

Chaku ' I AMI By Rev. Ai i>RKD Ainoex. 
Ben h r « . By Prof J li b. 

Dilki:n.s. By A. W. Ward. 

Gray. By ^dmuni* Gossr. 

Swift. Bv Lpslib Sth’iiln. 

Sterne. By IJ I). Iraih. 

Macaulay. P" J. Coi ii h Morison. 
Fielding. P^ ftusi in Dolson, 

Sherii>\n. B> Mrs Oiiihant. 

Addi&on. By W j Count hope. 

Bacon. By tlie Ufan oi &t. Paul’s. 
CoiE;^ix.r. ByH. D Trmll. 

Sir Philit Sidney. By J. A. Symohdg. 
Keats. By biDNi vCoi vin, 

* A 

EJNGCISH Ppj* rS. Selections, with Cnri* 
cal Introdurtions by various Writers, and a 
Geneial Intiuductionby Mai i hi w Arnold. 
Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 2nd j^ition. 
4 vals. Grown 8\o. -jj. 6 ^^ each. 

CHAi$t:FR to Donne. II. BcnJon- 
SON TO Dkydfn, III. Addison TO Blake. 
* IV. Wordsworth to Rossetti. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN (TWELVE). 
Crown 8vo. as. 6d. each. 

William the Conqueror, By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D, [J^eeufy. 


HwUMTlL i||rMi«.J.K,|i|Mri^ 
£owa«> I. Wfyom 
HbhryVII. ByJJiiF GAiRDJil^ 

EuzaEsth. By £. S. BEkSLV. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Predbril HaImk* 

sdN. (itiiSp. 

William HI. By H. D Teaill. 

Walpole. By John Morlbv, 

Chatham. By' John MoRlby. 

Pitt By John Morley. * 

PsEt.. By J. R. Ticursfield. 

ESSEX FII LD CLTTB MEMOIRS. Vol L 
Report on "me East Awoliam Baete- 
QiiAKF or arNi Ape'i , 1884. By Raphael 
t.Ie»dola, f.k.S.; and william Whii^ 
F.E.S. Maps ai d Illustration^ Svo. 3,^. 
ETON COLLEGE, HIblORY re, 1440^ 
t88*. By H. C. Maxeuli Lvte, C*S. 
Illustrations sni^Edition, Med. 6«>c. axA 
EURIPIDES.- Medea. Edited by A. W. 
\lr«AxL, Litt.D. Svo, yr. 'W. 

Iphigknbia in **.ulis. Edited, with 

troduction, Nof's, and Commentary, fey 
E. 15. England, M.A. 8vo. 

Hippoi Yi us. Edited W J, P. Mahaffy. 

M.A . ana J. B. Bury. Fcp. 8vo. 6 d, 

Hfcuka. Edit, by Rev. J Bond, M.A*r 

and V. S. Wi^pOLP, M.A. x8mo. 

IiHioLNiA IV T.\uris. Edited ^E. B. 

England, M.A. Fcp. Svo 4s. 

Mgdea. Isditeii bv \. W. Verrall, 

Litt. 1). Fcp. 8vo. 3A td 

Mfota E,dited by V W, VffraLL, 

l.itt D., and Rev. M. A Bayfield, M,A.. 
tSino. lA. td 

Ion. Edited by Rev. M. A Bayfield, 

M.A. Fcp. Svo. , js. 6ii. 

Alci tis. Edited l^y Rev. M. A. Bay- 

FiEi D, M A iSmo. IS. Cui. u 
EURIPlDbS By Prof Mahai fy. Fcp, 
8wo. IS. 6d. 

BftJROPEAN HlbTOR's, i^akkated in a 

bFKIIS Jp HtSlOKKAI SLILCIIONS FROM 
THE iiFsi AuiHOKUips. Editpd and ar- 
ranged by 1'. M. ‘'LW*-! I Mid C. M. Yonge. 
^ vols. ird Edition Crown Svo. 6r. each. 

EUTROPIUS. Adapted for the Ute of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ularies. By W. WticH, M.A., and C. G. 
Dufih ( D, M.A. t8mo. is tuf. 

EVANS (Sebastian). Brother FaBian’e 
ftlANUfeCRin , AND OTHFR PofcMS. Fcp. 
3vo, cloth. 6s. 

In the Studio ; A Dfcade of PoBHisf 

Extra fcp Bvo. 5s. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.). —Units and Pwy« 
sicAL Constants. 2nd Ed. Globe Svo. ijr, 
FAIRFAX. Life of Robert Fairfax of 
Sterion, Vice-Admiral, Aldc^xman, a nd 
Member for York, a.d. 1666 — 1725, By 
Clements B..MARKHA]y,C.B. Svo. 


If' , ' CQ.^ 


?AITH ANB CONDU^: Ah, os 

VSKIF'IABLS 1 %.]£L 1 G 10 »& C:A>Wn 8vb. 6 d. 

i^A1R;]^R<ArcM<eacon>.~TiHtbFAlL'OB Ma»i, 
AHO OTHER Sermons. 5th Ed. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

Witness o# History to Christ. 
the Hv^sean Lect^s for 1870. 7th 
.Edition.* Croyrn 8vo. S» 

— — Seehecrs abater God. The Lives of 
Sbmboa, Epictetus, and^ Marcus Aurb> 
LIUS, larth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* The StDEircE and Voices op God. Uni- 
versity and other Sermons. 7 th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

In the Bays of thy Youth. Sermons 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Marl- 
Txwough College. 9th Cr. 8vo. 9jr. 

— — Eternal Hope. Five Sermons, preached 
in . Westminster Abbey. 28th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

— Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lec- 
ttrreA srd Edition. 'Crown 8vo. 6r. 

— — Ephphatha ; ok, The Amelioration 
Of The World. Sermons preached at West- 
minster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— — ■ Mercy and Judc;r4ent. A few Last 
Wdrds on Christian Eschatology. 2nd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6il. 

The Messages of the Books. Being 
Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 
New Testament. 8vo. 14J. 

- Seraions a*jd Addresses delivered in 
Ai^tBRlCA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6e/. 

— — The History of Interpretation. 

Being the Hampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. idr. 
FArI^CN (Robert). -- The Gilftt.NTA and the 
Cam, from Byron’s Pool to Ely. Thirty- 
six Etchings, l^arge Imperial 4to, cloth gilt. 
52r. 6 d. net. 

A few Ctipies, Proofs, Large Paper, of 
which but 50 were printed, half morocco. 
8/. 8.S. net, 

Camrktogf. and its Neighbourhood. 

A Series of Etchings. With .in Introduction 
by John Willis Ciakk, M.A. Imp. 4to. 
52jr. 6rf. net. — Proofs, half mor., 7/. 7J.. net. 

A RouJiiD OF Melodies. A Series of 

Etched Designs. Oblong folio, half morocco. 
S2.V. 6<i, net. ^ 

The Birds of Aristophanes. 13^. i^t. 

Proofs. 475. net. C 

Cathedral Cities : Ely and Norwich. 

With Introduction by E.A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Col. 4to. 3/. 3s. net. 

Proofs on Japanese paper. 61. 6s. net. 

Peterborough. With the Abbeys 

OF Crowland and ' 1 'horney. With Intro- 
duction by Edmund Venables, M.A. Col. 
4to. 2/. 2S. net. Proofs, folio, 5/. sj- net. 
The Edition is limited to 125 Small Paper 
and 45 Large, 

- The Eumenides of Mschvlvs. As per- 
formed by Members of the University at the 
Theatre Royal, Cambridge. Oblong 410. 
SmRll size, lor. 6d. net. Large size, India 
Proofs, 2 IS. net. On Whatman paper, 37s. net. 

-**jr The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
performed at Cambridge. Oblong 410. 
Prints, tor. 6 d. net. Proofs, 21s. net. 


FAHRER (^ir T.. H.).— The 
Relation TO ads. Crown gvd. 

FASNACHT {C. Eugfene^-^THE OsEAl^ 
Method of Studying DANEtrAIrtgfL 
1 . FfeENCH. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

Synthetic French Grammar for 

Schools. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6dp k 

FAWCETT (Rt, Hon. HenrjO.— Manual of 
Political Economy. 7th Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. i2j. 

An Explanatory. Digest of Professor 

Fawcett’s Manual of Political Econ- 
omy. By Cyril A. Waters. Cr. 8va as , 6d . 

- Speeches on some Current Political 
Questions. 8vo. los. 6d , 

Free Trade ai^d Protection, dth 

• Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d^ 

FAWCETt (Mrsr H.).— Political Econ- 
omy FOR Beginners, with QuestRFns. 
7th Edition. i8mo. 3S. 6d . 0 - 

Some Eminent Women ok Our Times. 

Short Biogriiphical Sketches. Cr. 8 )^^. as . 6d . 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry and Mrs. H.).— 
Essays and Lp:c’iures on Political and 
Social SfiKijiscTs. 8vo. iolt. 6d . 

FAV (Amy.). -Music-Study in Germany. 
With a Preface by Sir George Grow, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s , 6d , . 

FEARNLEY (W.).— A Manual oF Elbmbh-' 
taryPkacticai. Histology. Cr. 8vo. 7S . 6d . 
FEARON (D. R.). — fshiiooL Inspection. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 2r. 6d. 

FERREL (Prof. W.). - - A Popular Treatise 
pN^THK Winds. 8vo. t 8 s . 

#BrRERS (Rev. N. V'‘'').-A Treatise on 
TrILINKAK Co-ORDlNX*rES, TIIF Mf.thod 
OF Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory 
OF Projections. 4th Ed. Cr. ’8vo. 6s . 6di 
Sphkkical Harmonics and Subjects 

CONNEC TED WITH rilEAl. Cvown SVO. 7S. 6d. 

FESSENDEN (C.). — Pavsics for Public 
Sciiooi s (ilobe 8vo. 

FlELDlNti. By Aus j in Dobson. Crown 
8v<>. \ s . 6d . ; sewed, is , 

FINCK (Henry 'L’.).- Romantic Love and 
Personal Jip.AUTv. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, t8e. 

FIRST I.ESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banker’s Daughter, and 

Edition. i8mo. _ 

a 

FISHER (Rev, Osmond).~PHYSics OF THB 
Earth’s Crust, zjid Edition. 8vo. izs . 

FISKE (JohnJir-OuTLiAtiis of Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 25f. 

Darwinism, and other Essays. Crown 

8vo. 7s . 6d . 

Man’s Destiny Vieweih^in the 

OF HIS Origin. Crown 8vo. 3s . 6d . ^ 

American Political Ideas VmWBp 

FROM the Stand-point of Uni^rsal 
History. Crown 8vo. 4f. 

The Critical Period in American 

History, 1783 — 89. Ex. Cr. 8vo. xca, td. 
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.J£N(»:i|ib; OR^ Th* jP*3*lTAK ^^HfiOCltAJCY 
ZM t'tra KsSUATjpNS TO ClVll. AMO RULIOlOtJ*. 

Jlte«awTV. CxownSvo. 
rxSbiV (L,> and.HOWtTT (A. W.).— Kami- 
LAROX AND KpRNAi Grouv. Group-^ar* 
ria^a and RelaCionskip and MaPrria^i by 
Elopement, cdnrwn chiefly frvjm. the usage of 
the Australian Aborigines, also the KLuroai 
Tribe, their* CuatomiK in Peace and War. 
With an Introduction by Lewis H. Mor<;an, 
LL.X>. 8 VO. 1:94;. ' 


'^Rsirafca 4^ T 

FOST^ (Prof. ^ 

PHYSIOtOGV. IL 
Parts. 8vo. Pai 
Tissues of Movemi 
chanism. lor. 6e^^l 
Tissues of Chenucat 




in . 17 ., 

wiUi il 


spective Mechanisms- -Iff iSrition,^ x4l|lK:i6ril 
Part 111 ., Book III. The Central Ne%QS 
System. 7s. 6d. — Book IV. The Tissues and 
'ilechanisms of Reproductitm. ‘ ' 


rrtoif 0. g.:^i<otes OM American 

Scfxooi4» ANoTtRAifiiiNG CoutE&KS. Re- 
printed by permission froni the Report of the 
•Englisli Education iJepartment for z8&8 — 89. 
Gl(^ Bvo. 2.f. 6./. 

FITZGERALD (Edumrd): Letter'^ and, 
Literscrv R»makns or. Ed. by W Alois* 
WjKKjHT, M-A. 3 vols. ^lownSvo. 3TS,6d. 

-RvbAivat or <)\iak KhAvyXm. 
Kxtra4l^|pwn 3 vo. 

FITZ ^C^ERALD (Can. 1 i;.A - Venk ^ia vAo . 
rRiN,A*eit IT HER Poems. Ex ^''j>.8vo. | 

PLEAY <Rev. P, G.> — -V Shakespeare I 
Extra rVp. 8 vo. 4s. 

Fi^ISCfiiKR (l>r. Kmil). --A System A>f 
IPOLU METRIC. Analysis. Trait>larted by M. 
JM; Pattison IduiR, F.R. .S. E. Cn€vo. 7s . 6d . 
FLEMING (Geor-eX-A Nile Novel. G 1 . 
Bvo. as. I 

Mirage. A Globe 8vo. 

- The Head ok IVIedusa. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

’ Vestigia. Globe 8vo. as. 


PUTTERS, TA TERS, AND IJIE 
COUNSELLOR: Weeds; and* ofi. 
StCBTCfiES, Uy the Author of “ Hog.in, 
M.P," Globe 8vo. 2s. 


■ Primer of Phys*i>logy. 

FOSTER <I*rof. MicWl)% and, BAlllrom 
(I*’. M.) (the late). — T«e Elements of Em* 
BKVoLociY. Edited by Adam Seix.wi<:j|^. 
M. A., aud Walter fIliiAPE/ illitStrated. 3ni , 
Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr.^Yp* *QJr. 

FOSTER (Michael) and LANoilSY U* N.). 
— A Course o .Elpmentarv PracTJCAI^ 
Physiology ANJ9 HEis'iulogv. i&tE Editiop, 
enlarged. Oown 8vo. 7s. 6a. * ■' 

FOTHEROILL (Dr. J. MiIiicr)i~rTHE 
iitionlr's Handbook of Tj^tEATMENTj 
or. Ihe Pkinci1*!.es ok TheRapfotics. 
31 d Edition, enlarged. 8vo. i6y. 

The Antagonism Therapeutiq 

Agents, an d \v h aT 1 Tb. >. ,Cr. 8\ o. 6r. 
Food for the Invalid, /hbConvauw- 

CENT, THE DVhPKPTlC, AN# THE Goof*?. 
2nd Edition. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 0 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).— The Poor i^aw. 
Cr. 8vo 3.f. 6d. iEnj^lish Citize*i lories , 

A New a"^ai.ogv between RErihaLI»> 

Kklh;ion ani> the Course and Consti- 
Ttn ION OF Nature. Crogrn 8vo.* flbi 

FOWLER (Re\-, Thomas)? — LocicE. Crown 
8vo. li'. 6(/. ; sewed, ij. 


FLORIAN'S FABLES. Selected and Edited 
^ Rev. Charles Yelo, M.A. Illustrated. 
Globe 8ro. xr. 6d . 

FLOWER ^rof. W. H.). — An I ntroduction 
TO THE Osteology of the Mammalia, 
With numerous Illustrations. 3rd Edition, 
revised with the a>>sistance of Hans Gadow, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d . 


FLUCKIGER (F. t.) and HANBITRY (D.). 
— Pharmacoghaphia. a History of the 
, principal Drugs of Veget.»ble Origin met 
with in Great Britain and India. 2nd Edition, 
revised^ 8vo. zu. 

FO'C'SLE YARNS, including “Betsy Lee,” 
and other Poem.s. Cre^n 8vo. 7s. td. 

FQRBES (Archibald)? — Souvemirs of some 
Continents. Crown 8vo. 


Sir Henry HaVelock. With Portrait. 
Cro^ Bvo. as . 6d . 


FORBES (Edward): 

WlLSWN, M 
F.R.S., &C. 


Memoir of. By 
.D., and Archibald 
Demy 8vo. i+j. 


FORBES (Rev. Granville). — ^The Voice of 
O oD IN THE Psalms. Crown 8vo. dt. 6d, 


(George). — The Transit of Venus, 
Crown Bvo. 3s. 6ti. 
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PKOGRKhSivE Morality: An Essay in 

Ethics. Crown Bvo. 5J. 

FOWLER (W. W.).--Tales of the Birds, 
Illustrated. Crou^ 8vo. 3f. 6d. 

A Year with the Bxrds^ Illu.straced. 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. ^ ^ 

FOM? (Dr. Wilson). — O n the Artificial 
I teoDUCTiON OF Tubercle in the Lower 
Animals.* With Plates. 410. 3s . 6d . 

On the Treatment of Hyperpyrexia, 

as Illustrated in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism bumrans of the External 
Application of Cold. 8vo. as, td. 

FRAM JI (Dosabhai). — History of the 
Parsis ; including their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Present Posi- 
tion. With Illustrations, a vols. Medium 

8 VO. 36f. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. Percy).— A Handbook 
OF Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 
Founded ujpon “ Leitfaden fur die Agricul^r- 
Cfaemische Analyse,” vOn Dr. F. KROCjgRR. 
Crown 8vq. fS. 6d . 

FRASER — HUGHES. — James Frassck, 
Second BishCkp of Manchester: A Jdo- 
moir. By T. Hughes. Crown Svcl €«. 





FKASEI^TYTLEIL — Songh i*r Minor 
K.EYS. By C. c: Fr^seB'Tyturb (Mis; 
Edward Liddell). anJ Ed.. i8mp. 6s. 

FKASER.-~Sej<«wons. By the Riirht Rev. 
James Fraser, D.t)., Second Bishop of 
Alanchi^er. Edittd by Rev. John W. 
UtiCGLE. a vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

F RATERNiTY^; A Roifeance. • vols. Cr. 
8vd. 

FRAZER (J. G.).— The Golden Bough : A 
Study in Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 

8 VO. 28^. 

FREDERICK ‘(iVIrs.).-^HiNTs to House- 
Wives ON Several Points, particularly 

f THE PREPARdriON OF ECONOMICAL AND 

T vsTEFUi, Dishes. Crown 8vo. . . , 

freeman (Prof. E. A.).— History of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Crown 
, 8v o. 35. 6 ii. 

—— Old English History. With 5 Col. 
Maps. 9th Edition, revised. Extra fcp. 

8 VO. 6 s. 

Historical Essays. First Series. 4th 

Edition. 8vo. tos. 6 i 1 

Historical Essays. Second Series. 

3rd Edition. With Additional Essaj's. 8vo. 
loj. 6 d. 

Third Series. 8 to. i2J. 

-The Growth of the Eni.li.sh Consti- 
tution fro^j the Earliest Timf.s. 5th 
^Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

— — General Sketch of European His . 

TORY, With Maps, &c. i8mo. 35. 6d. 

— — iSmo. 15. \_Liittature Prifnevs. ' 

- Com PARA I IVE PuLiHLS. Lccture-' .at the 
Ro^Iil' instituu.Hi. To which is added “I’ht 
Unity of History.” 8vo. 144-. 

Historical and Architpctukai. 

SKfc-TCurs: C'iTrri‘LV Itm-ian. Illustrated 
by the A'llhor (‘lou'iiH'.o. iot tV. 

— » SLiijrcr AN'ii 'NTi K.i! r.oUR I.a'os of 
Venice. I liusir.itcd. C’lown 8v'0, ioa. 6//. 

EwGLIS-I 'I'oWSS AND DISTRICTS. A j 

.Seties of Ad<lie.sf- 1, iuid ICs.,.ay% . 8vo. 14.9. 1 

The OhEJCK o- the iri.sroRitAi, Pro- 
fessor. I’lau^urni Lci-tiirii at G^jford. } 

Crown 8 VO. , j 

X>Isr..‘'rAl(I.J.sr;MF,\’T AM) wDlSENppW- j 

MENT. Wll/i't AKJ’ 'IHEV'^ 4lh Kditiori. j 
Clown s^y. zs. ; 

— ■ GrEA j aR ‘'-li'ii 1) CiRIvAT) K Bri- 

7 A 1 n; GkOm' ' 'J'HF. Ex- I 

PANDER OF England. With an Appendi.v 1 
on LMi’EniAL Fedfration. Cr. 8 vo. 35.643?. i 

— Tap ^SIethods ok Historical Study. 

' Eight LecldiL-s .it Oxfoid. Svo. xos. 6d. 

The CuiLf rrRioos of Edrovean His- 

TORY. Six ].ecturss read in the University 
pf Oxford, with Ess.'ty on Greek Cities 
UNDER Roman Rulp.. 8 vo, xos. 6 d. 

- Four Oxford Lecture,s, 18S7. Fifty 
VeaRS of Krrjtor'EAN HlSTORY —TEUTONIC 
Conquest in GAtn. and Britain. 8vo. 55. 

William the Conqueror. Crowm 8vo. 

25 . C TitfSlve English Statesmen. 


AND 

FRENCHi Vi.’', 

-FRENCH READINOS FROM R^tMAN^ 
HISTORY. Selected from^^vattoua Authdm. 
With Notes by Colbeck. iSmo. 41#^. 
FRIEDMANN (Paul).— Anne Boley^T A 
Copter of English History, is*/ — 36. a 
vdls. 8vo. 285. 

FROST (Percival).'— An Elementary Trea- 
tise ON Curve Tracing. 8vo.' im. 

The First Three Sections of Ni^w- 

ton’s Principia. 4th Edition. Svo. xser. 

Solid Geometry; 3rd Edition. Svo. *6*, 

Hints for the Solution Of ^Probikm^ 

IN the Third Edition of Solid GsoAtB- 
TRY. 8vo. Bs. 6d. 

FROUDE (J. A.). — Bun VAN. Crown Svo. 
15. 6d . ; sewed, is. 

FURNiyALL (F. J.).— Le Mortb' Arthur. 
Edited from th^^ Harleian MS. 2252, in the 
British Museum. Fcp. Svo. 75 . 6d. 

FYFFK(C. A.). — Greece, i8moI is. 
GAIRDNER (Jas.). -Henry VII, Crown 
Svo. 2 J. 6d. 

GAETON (Francis). -- Mfteokograpmica ; 
OK, Methods t)F Mapping the Weather. 
/^o. 95. 

En(tL*ish Men of Science: their Na- 
ture aAd Nurturf. 8vo. Bs.Cd. 

Inqitkif.s in 7 'o Human Faculty and 

its DkVEJ OPMKN 7 '. 8vO. 165. 

Rhconi) OK Ka.mi^^y Facultie.*!. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data. 4to. 25 . Gd. 

J.iKK History Album : i>eing a Personal 

Nute-book, combiuiug the chief advantages 
? Ioffe l>iar>, Pho*^'glaph Allntni, a Register of 
Height, Weigl-M^,^ and otlier Anlhiopomctrical 
Ohsen atvon-. and a Record of Illnesses. 
. 4 to .,5 '.</ - Or. with Caids of Wools For 
Testing Colour Vision. 45 . od. 

NAriRAi 1 nhk,rit4i.nce. Svo 95. 

(I'lMi, Vuhin) -A Text-book OF 
7nu PiIYSlO! ..(,IC .H CiH Mlb'PRV OF THE 
Amm\i r>t)ii\, iiK ludin.’ an account of the 
Cht-micai Chanue.s occurring in Disease 
Vol. I Med. Svo. iSj,. 

G.ANI.UILEFT (E.) and RUTTKR(W. R.). 

- -A (ii'L LRAL Formula i-ok the Uniform 
Flow i.i Waikr in Rivers and other 
C'hannli s. 'I'l aiislatcd by Rudolph Hering 
and John C Traii'i wink,, fun. 8 vh. 175 . 

GARDNER (Percy). Samos and Sawian 
Coins. An KsMiy. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
GARNET'!’ (K.). -rrr,Li.s and Epigrams. 
Chiefly fio^i the Greek Anthology, Fcp. 
8vo. Cd. 

GASKOIN (Mrs. Herman). — Chiudren’s 
Trkasi. Kvor PiiiLESroRiK.s. xSmo. x5. each. 
— Part I. Old Testament; II. New Testa- 
, ment ; ill 'J hree ApostlesU' 00^'^ 

\ GEDDES (Prof. William D.).~The Proble,m 

I OF THE HoMF.RIC PdEMS. 8vO. 145. 

I FlOSCULI (rRACCI BoRF^ALliiS, SIVE An- 

TIIOLOGIA GkACCA ABERDONENSIS COH- 

TEXUiT Gulielmus D, Geddes. Cr. Svou 6 s. 



(Prof. Wia; p.).‘^T«» Phaeuo of 
Edited, mch Introduction and 
, and ^dition. Bvo. - , 

(AichibaJ.-^).— PWMRR of PHVSlcii. 

G9^RAriiV. Widt Illustrations. tSnio. xx. 

— — PnmVR OF CBQtiOGY. lllust. . x8mo^ JX. 

EtJBMBNTARV LkSSOI^S IN ,PHY 8ICA1- 

OsOdKArui^ With Illustrations. Ftp. 6 vo. 

4 r. 6^.-~-Qtr)£STidiiin on thb same. is. td. 

— — .OtJTi.iNES OF Fiei.o Geology. With 
xvoperous lUsistrations, Crown 8vo. 3X. (^L 

— — ‘TtexT-BrOOJC OF Geology. Illuatrated. 
attid Edition. 7<li Thousand. Med. 8vo. aSx. 

- Class-pook of Geology, Illustrated, 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. .jx. t>d, 

— Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. With lliuairatiofL-.. 8 vo. ros.td. 

XwE^cietNFtRY'oF Sco 1 i.AND. Vjewcd in^ 

connection with Us Phjs^nl tieolflgy. and 
E#icm. Crt' .vn 8vg. tits. 6d. ! 

— ^ Tiiiiii^^..vcKi».G OF GFiJORAP’iy^. A Prac- 
tical TiandbivjL I'or »>'<. ut*.- Xlgachere 
Globe 8]|p. or.* 

C*EOGRAPnY or I'ljj. !5 kiti.sh Isles. 

IX. 

GEOAiETRY,^ Sv; r abus or Pi.^«r. Corre- { 
apondin^ 1o r ucUd i,- VI. Prepnrrd by <lie 
Assoaatjori for the I improve 'nent uf Geo- 
metrical Te.TchmK. New Kihtiol'i. Crown 
8 vo. ij. 

GEOMETRY. Svi i abi' ^ os' Mooerv Plank. 
Association fc'r the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching;. •Crown hv^n, sewed, ix. 

pIBBON. By /. C. Mgr^son. Crown 8vo. 

; XX. 6</. ; sewed, i f. 

GIL ES (!’.). — hi .N AL t)K vIkKKin UVNO 
Lati n Jhi u oi ( . . 'i . Svo. l/u ine I'z 'Jr 
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- French ano Engllsh : A Comj'Ari^n 
Crown Svo. toj-, 6d. 

HAMILTON ( lohn). — On Truth and 
Error. Crown Svo, 5*. 

— Arthur’s Ska r’ ; 0(^, The Church of 
THB Banned. Cr8wn Svo. 6 s. 

Above and Aiiounl : Thoughts on 
God AND Man. i.tno. 's .64 

HAMILTON (Pjoi I* J.y—ON the 
OL oev uF Bkonc til'll , Catarrhal Pneu- 
MONl.^ TUBERCt L, ANU Aj.LIED LKSKuNt \)t> 
THE Human Iaing. Svo. 8^. 64 . 


H ARMENIA. By the Author of “Est^le 
Russell.*’ ^ vols. Cr'tw* Svo ^ts. 64. 

HARPER (Fatiie T^t'.mas). — Tiie MaTAf 
j or THE v^OHooL Injvols. Vols, 1 . 

j and 11. Svo. tSr. cTch : Vol. 111 ., Part I. rasi'^ 

HVRRlSfRev G. C.).— Sermon a.' 

Meiroir by CuAiji^-OTTE M. ¥t?Nr.E, aM 
Po.-trait. E^trr> 6 8vo. 6s. v* 

H\FRISON (biodertc).— T he Choice^ OF 
PooKs. Globe Svo. ' 

' Large Paper Edition. Printed on hand* 
made paper. 15J. 

• Oliver Ckomwell. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and V^iRRALL . 
(Mrs.).— MyTHot.oGV AND MnNUWE^s?*s or 
Ancient AtHens. Illustrated. Cr. x 6 s. 

j HARTE (Bret). —Crbssy : A Novel. Crown 
J Bvo. 6d. • * 

The Heritage of ^Dedi ow Marsh : 

AND OTHER 7 ’alf.s. , Crown Svo. Jf. 6flf„ 


— — A TF.'ii'BooK OF Pai'hoiogy, Sys- 
tkmatic and Practical. Illustrated. 
Vol. I. Bvo. .'5f. 

HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
CHIEFLY Pharmacological and Botani- 
cal. ^Medium Bvo, 14s. 

HANDEL. Lifi of George Frederick 
Handel. By W. S. Rockstro. Crown 
Svo. lor, 6d. 

HARDWICIiL (Ven. Archdeacon). — Christ 
and other Masters. 6th Editioi* Crown 
Svo. *101'. 6(/., 

- A History of the Christian Church. 
Middle Age. 6th RdTtion. Edit, by Bishop 
^TUBBS. Crown Svo. \os, 64. I 

- A History of the Christian Church 
during the Reformation, 9th Edition. 

' Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo. iar.6<f. 

. hardy (ArBwur Sherburne).— But yet a 
* vy^KAH. ANovel. Crown Svo 4s. 64. 

TftB Wind of Destiny. 2 vols. Globe 
Svo. xaji. 

l^tA^lDY (Ht. JiX^A Latin Reader FOR 
IPHE Lower Forms in Schools. Globe 
Bvo. a.r. 64. 


HARTLEY (Prof. W. Noel). -A Course or 
Quantitative Analysis for Students. 
Globe 8vo. 5r. 

HARWOOD (George). — Disestablishment ; 
OR, A Defence of the Principle or A 
National Church. Svo. i9s. 


— » The Coming Democracy. Cr. Svo, 6 s» 
— ^ Froiv^Within, Crown 3 o. 6j, 

HASTINGS (WARREN). By Sir Alfred 
Lyai.i . With Portrait. Crown Svo. 24. 64, 


HAUFF. — Die Karavane. Edited, with 

Notes and Vocabulary', by Herman' Hager, 
Ph. D. (^lobe Svo. 34. 

HAVELOCK (SIR HENRY). Bg . 

BALD Forbes. Portrait. Cm. Bv®!^ *4. 6 d. 

HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Crn. 
8vo. zs, 6 d . ; sewed, 14. 

HAYWARD (R. BO.-The Elements oEi 
Solid Geometry. Globe 8vo. 34. 

HEARD (Rev. W. A.).— A SeconJj G^EEX 
Exercise Book. Globe Svo, 24, 6d, 


HEINE. SKIijipCTlONS P’ROM the R£!lSSRa.DEil 
AND other-, Prose Works. ' Edited by C. 
CoLBECK, M,A. iBmOv 24. 
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l^s. 3or>‘^yol. II. Wfm IWiUef’ 

- m .IHiigtr«t i an<f Or -in st Parts, ssr. each.— 

Vd. ill. Tparts. 'With Plates of Ulus, 
trations. t5t. each.-*Vol. IV. 2 Parts. With' 
Plates. Part J. xer. Part IL 2zj. Or com- 
jiJibtis, WithP&tes. JOT.— Vol. 

Vl. 'with PJatps. Part I. J5J. Part II. 15*. 
Or con^lete, aof. — Vol. Vjl. Part I. 15X. 
Part II. t5j. Or complete, jot.— Vol. VIII. 
Parti, isr. Part II. tsjr.— Vol. IX. a Parts. 
TSS. each. — Vol. X. 30s. — Vol. XI. Pt. I. tsr. 

Th«f Journal vri^ be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but omct-' 
adpUcation must in each case be made to the 
C^uncil.^ Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of Membership, may be obtained 
j)6h application to the Hon.^ec., Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

H*^PS. —Essays Wwtten in the Inter- 
YAt-R OF Business. Edited by F. J. 
P.OWE, M. A. , and W. T. Webb, M. A. Globe 
8vo, 2JP. 6d. 

HEi^RY II. By Mrs. R. Green. Crown 
2& 6d!. 

HKNRY V. ^ By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. ax. 6d. 

HENRY VII. ByJ.GAiRONER. Cr.Svo. 2s.6d. 

HENSLOW (Rev. G.)— The Theory op 
Evolution of Living Things, and the 
Application of the Principles of Evo- 
lution TO Religion. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

HERtoOTUS.— Books I.-KI. Edited by 
A. R. Sayce, M.A. 8vo. 164. 

— — Boot- III. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo.^^ 

— Book VI. Edit, by Prof. J. Strachan, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 

— — Book VII Edited by Mrs. Montagu 
Bustler. Fcp. 8vo. 

— H— . Selections p'rom Books VII. and VIII. 
The Expedition of Xerxes. Edited by 
A H. Cooke, M.A. i8mo. js . td. 

— — The HijflroRY. Translated into English, 
with Notes and Indices, by G. C. Macaulay, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. i8j. 


'tVRGV AND ' A m 

nse of. Teahhers, Sttidentt aad 

With IIlustraticm||. Globe five, d*; 

— A Text-Book of Elsmbntaiw 
x^u^uyforthsuseofStudemtA'GS.Svo 44. 

Iron and Steel Manupactuwb. AText* 

BookforBeginner.s.. Illustr. Gl. 8vo. ^6d. 

Mixed Metals and Metai.ljc Alloys. 

Globe 8vo. 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed, by Edw. A. Fres^an, D.C.L, x8mo. 
Vol. I. General Sketch of European 
History. By E. A. Freeman. 
With Maps, &c. 34. 6d. 

11. History of England. By Edith 
Tno.Mp.soN. Coloured Maps, 2s. 6d. 

III. History of Scotland. "By Mar- 

\.ARET Mac ARTHUR. 24. 

IV. History of Italy. By the *ytev. 
W. Hunt, M.A. Wit1|ip9louped 
Maps. 34. 6d. 

V. History of Germany. .Sty Jambs 
SiME, M.A. 34. 

VI. History of America. By J. A. 
D.iyle. With Maps. 44. 6d. 

"VII. History of European Colonies. 

By E. J. Payne, M.A. Maps, 4s»6d. 
VIII. History of Franck. By Char* 
LOTTE M . Y ONGE. ’ M aps. 34. 6rf. 

HOBART. — Essays and Miscellaneous 
westings of Verb Henry, Lord Hobart. 
With a Biogr^hical Sketch. Edited by 
Mary, Lady Hobart. 2 vols. 8 vo. 254. 
HOBDAY (E.). — Villa Gardening, A 
.'.,Hc.^dbook for Amateur and Practical Gar* 
deiiers. Extra crown jyo. 64. 

HODGSON (F.).~Mythology for Latin 
VERSiFiCATicfN. 6th Edition. Revised by 
F. C. HtiDGSON, M.A. i8mo. 34. 

HODGSON. — Mp;mc>ir of Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Di- 
vine. By his Son, the Rev. Jambs T. 
Hodgson, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 181. 
HOFFDING (Prof.).— O utlines gf Psy- 
chology. Translated by M. E. LoWNDBd. 
Crown 8vo. [in tht Press. 


HERRICK. — Chrysomela. A Selection 
from the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Arranged, with Notes, by Prof. F. T. Pal- 
GRAVB. x8mo. 44. 6d. 

HERTEL (Dr.),— Overprer.su re in High 
Schools in Denmark. With Introduction 
by Sir J. Crichton- Browne. Cr.Svo. 34. 6«/. 

HKRVE^ (Rt. Rev. Lord ArthuO- — T he 
Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jssus Christ. 8 vo . 104. 6d . 

HICKS (W. M.). — Elementary Dynamics 
OF Particles and Solids. Cr. 8vo. 64. 6</. 

HILL (Florence D.). — ^Children of the 
State. Ed. by Fanny Fowke. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

HILL (Octavia),— Our Common Land, and 
Essays. Extra fcp. 8vo. 34. 6a. 
Homes of the London Poor. Scared. 
CvoVm 8vo. tj;. 


HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).— The Life Work 
of Liebig in Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemistry. 8vo. 54,^ 

HOGAN, M.P. Globe Svo. 24. 

HOLE (Rev. C.).— -Genealogical Stbmma> 
of the Kings of England and France. 
On a Sheet. . 

A Brief® Biocjraphical Dictionary. 

and Edition. rSmo. 44. 6 d . 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).~The Treaty Re- 
1.AT10NS of Russia and Turkey, from 
X774 TO 1853. Crown 6vo. ^24. 

HOLMES (O. W., Jun.).— The 
Law. Svo. 124. 

HOMER.— The Odyssey of HoMNiit,.DONK 
into English Prose. By S. H. Bucher, 
M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. 7th Edidon. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 


Book4. 

' VoGabulary^ by Rev. J; BonO| 

l&4*,7^Ssd .Bfv. A. S. WALKU4, M.A. 
xs. fid. 

%>vs5BV, Book IX." RdUed by John 
£. B. Mayok, M.A. Fcp. Bvo. m. 6rf.. 

— — Odyssey. The Triumih op Odys«os. 
Books XXR~XXIV. Edited .by S. G, 
Hamilton^ B. A. Fcp. 8vo. y.f\d. 

— — The Oovssey ok Homer. Books I. — 
Xll. Translated into English Verse by the 
' Barl ok Carnarvoj;^ Crown Bvo. 7s. 6rr'. 

— The Iliad. eEditcd, with English Notes 
Inti'oduction, by Walter Leaf, 
IJht.D. 8 vois. 8vo. x+f. each. — Vol. I. 
Bks. I.— XU ; Vol, II. Bks. XIIL— XX.IV. 
— ^ Iliad. The Story of Achille.s. Edited 
* by J. H, Fratt, M,A, and Wai ter Leak, _| 
TcapfeYO. dj. 

Iliad, Book I. Editcdrl y Rev.^. Bond, , 
MjliljiRpd Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. With » 
Vocabo'iAry, i8mo. li. id. j 

— '*• I'lliilD. Book XVTU, litK 

AcHiLt^jl Editei^ by Rev R. Jamj 
IM f.A., with Notes and v,>cahulary. iSn 

lA 

-—-/Iliad Transiai*id into EnjAsh Prose. | 
By AjiDkLW Lang, "W ai ter Leaf, atd • 
EkHKST Crown 8vo. xzs. bd. 

—r * jPitlMBR OK HOMER. By Rt. rfon. W. E. 
Gi.>2bsTONE, M P. I Sir j. is, 

HdN. MISS Fh:RRARD, THE. By the 
Author of “ Hogan ,*M.P.” Globe 8vo. aj. 

. HOOKER (Sir J. D.) -The Student’s 
Flora ok the British Islands. 3rd 
Edition. Globe Bvn”. jojr 6//. 

Primer ok Boi m.y. i8nio. is. f : it 

HOOKER (.Sir.foscvb if.) and BALL (J.).— 
J^ouRNAJ. OK A Tour in M ARdcco and the 
GreatAilas. 8vo. as. 

HOOLEtC. H.). — The Classical Element 
JIN THE New Testament. Considered as a 
Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix 
an the Oldest Authorities used in the Forma- 
tion of the Canon. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

HOOPER (G.).-Wellington. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo aa. 6d. 

HOOPER (W. H,).Lnd PHI 1.1,1 PS (W. C.).~ 

A Manual ok Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain, i6mo. 4.1. 6</. 

HOPE (Franck J ). — Notes and Thoughts 
ON G^dens ant» Woodlands. C? fevo. 6s. 

HOPKINS (Ellice). — ^Autumn Swallows : 

A Book of Lyrics. Entra fcp. 8vo. dr. 

HOPPUS (Mary). — J! GreatHTreason : A 
Story of the War of Independence, a vols. 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

HORACE. — T^ip Works ok Horace ren- 
t«RED INTO English Prose. By T. Lons- 
^ DAuyind S. Lae;. Globe 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

— — Studies, Literary and Historical, 

IN THE Odes of Horace. By A. W. Ver- 
»ALL, ritt.D. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

— ^ The Odes of Horace in a Metrical 
Paeephraee. By R, M. Hovenden, 
RA. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


R. M. H'OYENDilpll;^ E 3 it',%\evo, 4t.^ 

Word Horace: tii* 

Odes JLiterall'' Vcrsi6<^. By W. T. THaRAt- 
ToN, Cip. Crown 8v«# jf. 6 d, 

Odes. Bodltafell. UI. and IV, 

. by E. Page, ll.A..'Wi|h>yooft.bttlari«». 
ts. 6 d. each. ** . f 

Odes. Books I.— IVS and €A»i*»N 

Seculars. Edited by T. lii|^ 

Fcap. 8vo. 6r. ; or separately^ ar. 

The Satires. Edit^4, py 

Pai.mbr, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

The EtTSTi r.s and Ars Poetica, EdiC|d^ 

by A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. Fcp.'Bvo. 6s. 

Selections from the Eustles and 

Satires. Edited by Rev. W. J. F. Y. 
Baker, B,A rSmo. ur. 6 d. 

— ’ — Select E ^oes*ant> Aks Poetica^' 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Dalton. M.JL 

jiHino. iS. 6d. ‘ , I 

HORT. — Two Dissertations. I. Ob 
MONOFENH^ ©EOX in Script iv« ^*4 
Tradirion* II. On Ahe ConstanitinopoUtiM:!^* 
Cieed and other Eastern Creedsdf the PoUitB ' 
Century. By ^''entoM JohN' AvthonV 
Hokf, D.D. Svo. 7s. bd, 

HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).— The ^ItlybR 
Pound an)> Encl.wNd’s Monetary Policy 
since THE Restoration With a History 
of the Guinea. Svo. 144'. 

HOWELL (George). — The Conflicts or 
Cafital ./kND Labour, and Edition. Qdwd", 
Bvo. 75. 6d. • ^ 

HOWES (Prof. G. B.).— An Atlas or 
Pr^kCtical Elementary ^iolooic. With 
a Preface by Prof. Huxi.;||^y. 410. 144, 

HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.).— Before th* 
Table: An Inquiry, Historical and 
Theological, into the Meaning ok the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. 
Bvo . 7$. 6d. » 

HOZI ER (Lieut. -Colonel H. M.).— TneSevbn 
Weeks’ War. 3rd Edition. OownSvo. dr, 

The Invasion.s of England. 2 vols* 

Bvil 28s. 

H^BNER^Baron von), — A R...MBLB Round 
THE World. Crown Svo 6r. 

HUGHES (Thomas).— Alfred the Great. 
Crown Svo. dr. 

Tom Brown*s School Days, By AM ■ 

Old Boy. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8yo. 
dr. — Golden Treasury Edition. 44. 6 d, — Uni- 
form Edition. 34.6</.~ People’s Edition, as.-** 
People’s Sixpenny EditUm, Illustrated. Med. 
4to 6 d. — Uifiform with Sixpenny Kingsley. 
MeHumSvo. 6 d. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Crown 8 y<l 

6 s. — Uniform Edition. 34. 6 d. 

Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. With 

Portrait. Cr. Bvo. 44. 6 d, -Popular EditioiL 
Sewed, Crown Svo, ir. . / 

Rugby, TENNESsa®. Crown 8vo. 4*. 64 f, 

Gone tcl Texas. Edited by TubaitA# 

Hughes, Q.>v. Crown Svo. 44, 6 d, ' . “ , 
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HUGHES (T.). — TKE,| 3 c 9 tJRtKG the 
White Hqrsb, and Tf e Ashek Faggot. 
Uniform Edition. 31. 

James Frases, Second Bishop laf Man- 
chester. A Memoi{^ 1818 “-85. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
— Livingstone. With Portrait and Map. 

Ci‘. Bvcj. as.6d. XEn^^sh Men of Action. 
HULLJ^.J— ilPTREATisK ON Ornamental 
AND Building Stones o'i Great Britain 
AND Foreign Countries. 8vo. xis. 
HXTLLAH 0 ohn). — The Song Book. Words 
and Tunes from the best Poets and Musicians. 
With Vignette, ^mo. 4J. td. 

- Music in the House. 4.th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. sr. td. 

HULLAH (M. E.).— Hannah Tarne. A 
Story for Girls. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 

HUME. B5' Thomas H, Huvlev. Crown 
8yo. ij. 6d . ; sewed, is. 

HUMPHRY (Prof, b, M.).~The Human 
Skeleton (including thb: Joints). With 
a6o IMustrations drawn from Nature. Med. 
8vo, i4r 

r The Human Foor and the Human 

Hand. With Illustrutiou.s. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— — — Observations in Myology 8vo. 6 s. 
Old Age. The Results of Information 
received respecting nearly nine hundred per- 
sons who had attained the age of eighty 
years, induing seventy-four centenarians. 
Crown 8vo. 4r, 6d. 

HUNT (Rev W.). — History of Italy. 
Maps. 3rd Edition. i8ino. 3s. 6d. 

HU& (W.).— Talks about Art. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
Crown« 3 vo. 3^ 6 d. 

HUSS (Hermann):— A System of Oral In- 
struction IN German. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

HUTTON (R, H.). Essays on some of the 
Modern Guides o?: English Thought in 
Matter.s of Fait H. (Mobe 8vu. 6j. 

- Scott. Crown 8vo.^ is. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

Es.says. 2 vbls. Globe Svo 6f. each. 

— Vol. I. I^iterary Essa3s; II. Theological 
Essays. 

HUXLEY (Thomas Henry). — Lessonl in 
' Elementary Physkh-ogy. With numeiuus 
Illustrations. New Edit. Fcp.Ovo. 4^. 6d. 
~ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. 
9th Edition. Svo, ys. 6d. 

———Essays sklected FuaM I^ay Sermons, 
Addresses, and Reviews. 3rd Edition. 
Crown Svo. is. 

Critiques and Addresses. Svo. ios. 6d. 

Physiography. An Introduction to 

THE Study OF Nature. 13th Ed. Cr.Svo. 6 s. 

American Addresser, with a Lecture 

ON the Study of Biology. 8vo. 65. 6d, 

Science and Culture, and other 

Essays. 8vo. \os 6 d. 

— <■ Introductory Primer. iSmo. is. 

^ Hume. Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d. ; sewed, is. 

HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY, Questions 
'iON, FOR SciJOOLs. By T. Alcock, M.D. 

] 5th .Edition. xSmo. is. 6d, 


HUXI^EV (T. and MARTIN (H. 

A Course oe Pkactbcal Instruction in 
Elementary Biology, New EdidonaR^ 
vised and Exteinded by Prof. G. B. Hq^s 
andD.H Soott, M.A.,Ph.D. WithJPt-eface 
bjijT. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Cr.Svo. ios.6if. 

IBBETSON (W. L). — An ElementaIiV 
Treatise on the Mathkma*I'1Cal Theory 
OF Perfectly Elastic Soliqs. Svo. axjr. 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.J—Sermons 
Preached IN A C0L1.EGBC.HAPEL. Cr.Svo. 5J* 

IMITATIO CHRIS']'!, Libri IV. Printed 
in Bordens after Holbein* Durer,’ and otheF 
old Mastei-s, containing Dances of Deatln 
AcLsof Mercy, Bimblems, &c. Cr. 8 yo. 7S.6a. 

INDIAN TKXT-BOOKS.-Primer of Eng- 
LisH Grammar. I^y R. Morris, LL.D. 
t i8mo. IS. ; sewed, ion?. ^ , 

Primef of Astronomy. By J. N. Lock- 
yer. I Brno. * IS. ; sewed, lod. ^ 

Easy Sklkctions fi«om MnDE^MiiiMGLisH 
Literature. For the use of'thc Middle 
Gileses in Indian Schools. With Notes, 
By Sir Kopek Lethbruxje. C#Bvo. is 6d. 
Selections from Modern Engllsh Liter- 
ature. For the use of the Higher Classes 
in Indftln Schools. By Sir Roper Leth- 
^ BRIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Series <0F Six English Reading Books 
FOR Indian Children. By P. C. Sircar. 
Revised by Sir Roper Lethbridge. Cr. 
8vo. Boc^lc 1 . 5^^. ; Nagari Characters, 5</.; 
Persian Characters. Kd. ; Book II. 6d. ; 
Book III. 8d.-, IV. is.‘, Book V. 

IS. id. ; Book VI. 3d, 

High School Reader. , By Eric Robert- 
son. Crown Svo. is. 

'A^eographical Rb»ader and Companion 
to the Atlas. By C. B. Clarke, 
F.R.S. Crown Svo. is. 

A Ciass-Book of Geography. By the 
same. Fcap. Svo. 31. 6d. ; -sewed, 3^. 

The World’s History. Compiled under 

direction of Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

Crown 8vo. ijr. 

Easy Introduction to the History o** 
India. By Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

Crown 8vo. xj, 6d. • 

Hi.stoky of Enc.land Compiled under 
direction of Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

Easy Introduction to ti*£ji^ History and 
Geogr.aphy or Bengal. By Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. Crown Svo. is. 
Arith.metic. With Answers. By Barnard 
Smith. i8mo. *^s. 

Algebra, •y I. Todhunter. iSmo, sewed, 
ar. 3d. 

Euclid. First Four Books.. With Notes, 
&c. By I. Todhunthw. i8mo. ax. 
Elementary Mensuration and Land 
Surveying. By the -sameELuthor. is^ 

Euclid. Books I. — IV. By H. S, tiflALi. and 
F. H Stevens. G 1 . 8vo. 3J.; sewed, is,6d. 
Physical Geography. By H. Blan- 
FORD. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Elementary Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. By J. M. Wilson. Ex. fcp. Svo. 6s. 
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f NORAM (T..I>unTMU').— A Hisra^V'or TkE 
'^LdfeoiBUkTivs Union of Britain 

-A^ iRfiXANlX* 8V0. icur. 6d. 

— 3 two Chapter*! of ftjisH History tl. 
Tb^rii^h Parliament of Janaes II. : _II. The 
Alleged Violation of the Treat j’ of LiraA-ick. 
8K'o. 6 s, ^ ^ 

IONIA, —ANTiQUiTtEs OF loWA, Folio. 
"Vols. I, II; and III. 24 ar. each, or ^4 sr, 
the set. — VoJ. IV. 3/, 13.?. 6d. 

IB VINO (Joseph).-- 'A ^^nals of Our Time. 

A Diurnal of E^Hshis, Social and Political, 
Hoihe and Foreign. From the Acces<!!ton of 
Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day. being the 
First Fifty Years of Her Maicsty’.s Reign, 
lua vols. 8vo.- Vol. I. June 20th, 1837, 
February 28th, 187*. Vol 11 . February 
«4th, 1871, to June 1fe4th, 1887. 184, each.^ 

The Sedbnd Volume majr also he had in Three 
Farts H Fart 1 . Febvua.y jSp.^to March 
itjlh, *874 j 4,r od. Part II, March 20th, 1874, 
to Jtrtpiiiiaud, 4r. J'aji HI. July 
23rd, 1878, to ..... ^ 

tRVINCMWiublngion). — O' > Chkistmas. 
Fiom the .Sketch lit 1: '' sLh upwards of 

nhlHiaiittns bv Ra . /J rir Cai.decoi'T. 
Cloth elegant, gi't edge .. CrowT^Svo. 6*. 
Also with iingut edges, paper label. Or# 
Peodtls's Edition. Medium 4to^ fw/. 

— ^ BracebridciF, Halt.. With 120 Illustra- 
tions by Kan.oi.ph ( ai pecott. Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. (, ntwu 8vo. * dr. 

Also with uiicuv eilge-., paper label 6r. 
Peoples Edition, Medium 410. 6</. 

Old CHitvstMvt. anij Bkacferidge 

HaLI.. lllusll.lif II' !)y KaNPOI I'H 'ALt'E- 
COTT. Edition u ! n.\t\ Ko>aI 8vo. 

ISMAV’S CHlfJ>ai:.\\ By the Author of 
*‘Hogau, M. GIooc .8vo. ar. 

JACK AND THF, IIKAN STALK. Eng- 
lish Hexameters by the Honourable Haleam 
Tennyson. With 40 Illustrations by Ran- 
DOI.PH Caltji c oTt Fcp. 4to. 3r. 6^. 
JACKSON (Kev, Blornfield).- Fir-ST Steps 
TO Greek: Pkosk Composition, 12 th Edit. 
x8mo. ir. 6 d. 

Key (supplietl i ' Teachers only). 3 r. 6d. 

— Second Ste. ro CJkpek Prose Compo- 
sition. tSdjo ,>s. 6 d. 

KEYfsupplud to Teach, rs Owly). 3 r. 6t!4 
JACKSON (flclen). — R amoj a : A Story. 
GlobeiBvo. 2 .t. 

JACOB (Rev. J, A.). — Buiooino in Sh.-iinck, 
AND OTHER SERMONS.* Extra fcp. 8vo. fir. 

JAMES (Henry).— ^'he Eueopican.s : A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. fir. 

Daisy Mii.ler, and other' Stories. 

Crown 8vo. fir. — Crlobe 8vo. 2,?. 1 

- The American. Crown 8vo. fir. | 

HiPERiCK 'ftuDSON. Crown 8vo. fir — 
Globe 8vo. ar, 

- — The Madonna of the Future, and 
OT ftBR Tapes, Crown 8vo. fir. — Globe 
, 8vo. ar. I 

WASHiNtirTON Square: the Peiiston 
l^URBFAS. Cm. 8 yo. 6s, — Globe 8vo. as. 


J.AMES <Heiayy^THB 

l^DV. Crown 8«ij|4 ^ 

Stories BkvivEd. ip*n.'JCWo Series..' 

Crown 8vo. each. t 

The Bostonians, ♦C Town 8vo. fir. . 

Novei.s and Pocket 

tSma 14 vols.P ar, each voj^Nie : Tiot 
Portrait of a i#adv. alrals.-^BoDBjUiibc 
' Hud.son. a vols.— T he American, a wk. 
— Washington Si^uabe. j wrtl —The 
Europeans, i vol.— CoNFiDENCit i HWL 
—The Siege of London ; Madame tw# 
Mauvks. I vol. — A n Inherna^tionai 
soi>e; The Pension Beaurepas,; The 
Point of Vn w. r vol. — D at&1| a 

Study; Four Meetings; I-f)NG.STAfT'fi 
Mark. AGE ; Benvolio. i vol— T he Ma- 
donna OF THE Fu CURE *, A BUNDUE OF 
Lett.,r? • 'T'ke Diary of a M a:< c>f Fifty; 
Eugene Pic«.eri.vc.. j vol. 

- — Hawthorne. Cif ^lo. ir. 6 d. ; swd. 

French Poets -tNO Noysusis. 

Edition. Crown b VO 4r. 

Tales OF j'wree Cities. Cr. .> 4r.6<4 

Portraits t^F Flacf,s: Cr. Bvo. 7s,6ii^ 

The PKiNCESb Ca$amas$ima. Crown 

3vo. fir. —Globe Bvo. ar 

Partial P< RTR A s. Crc.mSvo. fir. 

The REVF.RBErATOR, Crown 8 vo. fir. 

The Asi’Krn Papers ; Lo#isa Pai,i.ant ; 

The Modern WARXiNr,. Cm. 8vo, 3r.6^. 

A London Ihfe. Crown 8vo. 3s. od, 

The Tragic Muse. 3 vols. Crown 

Svo. 3Tr. 6d.^ ^ 

JAMES (Rev, Herliert) — The Gountry 
Clf,k( yman and his WiiRk. Cr.^vo. fir. 

JAMES (Right Hon. Sir vfilliam Milboume). 

— The British in India. 8vo. lar. fiaf. 


JARDINK (Rev. Robert). Thp. Elements 
OF THE Psychology of Cognitmjn. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. fir. 6d. 

• 

JEANS (Rev. G. E,).— Hailkviiurv Chafed, 
AND other Sermons. Fcp. ^vo. 3s, 6d. 

The J.iff and Letters of Mak:Vs 

T#lltus Cicero. Being a 'Cranslation td 
t^e Letters included in Mr. Watson’s Selection* 
Crown 8^. lor. 6d. 

JEBB (Prof. R. C.). —The Attic Orators, 
FROM Antiphon to Isaeos. 2 vols. 8vo- asr. 

The Attic ^Jkators. Selections from 

Antiphon, Andkicides, Lysias, I‘'Ocrates, suid 
Isaeos. Ed., with Notes. andEd. Fep.Svo, iSr. 

Modern Greece. Two Lectures. Crown 

Bvo. 5 r. 

Primer of Greek Literature. x 8 mo. xs . 

Bentley. Crown Bvo. ir. 6d , ; shewed, xs, 

JELLETT (Rev. Dr,). — T he Elder Soh^ 
and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. fir. 

The Efficacy of Prayer. 3 rd EditioiL 

Crown Svo. 5 r. 

JENNINGS (A. C,). — CH«ONOLb<3iCAL 
BLEs OF AiifSriENT History. Witfh Jndb^, 
Svo. sr. 




^ENNINOS (A,. C.) wid IX>WE <W. H.).— 
Psalms, wit^ l&TRODuCTiohrs anp 
Critical Notes, s'^ols. and Edition. 
Crown ftvo. try. td, each 

JEVONS Stanley).-*-TME Principles of 
Science: A Tre'Atise on Logic and 
, ScJENTiFKi 'M ethod. Crpwn 8vo. ,iar. td. 
*-*— Eli^mentaev Lbsso^i.s in Logic : De- 

DDCTItfE AND INDUCTIYI^, iSmo. 3J. 6^? 

Primer 6 v Logic. x8mo. xs. 

The Theory of Political Economy. 

. 3rd Editiim. 8vo. lof. 6 d. 

-—•pRiMEROF Poetical Economy. i8mo. xs. 
— Studies in Deductive Logic, and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

—7*** Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance. Edited, with an Introtluction, by 
H. S. Foxwell, M.A, Illustrated by 2® 
IMagrams. 8vo. aij'. 

•— i-^'Methods OP' S ociuL Reform. 8vo. tos. 6 d. 
The State in Relation to Labour. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

Letters and Journai,. Edited by His 
Wife. 8vo. 14J. 


JUVENAL. Thirteen Satinba 
N AL. With a" Conunentary by Prbf, J i B.lB. 
Mayor, M.A. 4th £ditiot«. VoL 1* 

8vo. lor. 6d^ — II. Crown 8vo. 
Supplement to Third Edition, 
the Principal Changes made in the Fpurth 
^Edition, ss. 

Thirteen Satires. Edit'ed, for the Uaa 

of Schools, with Notes, Introducrion, ai^ 
Appendices, by E. G. Hardy, M,A« Fcp., 
8vo. ss. 

Select Satires- Edited by Prof. John 

E. B. Mayor. Satires Xi^and XL 34?. 6d^*-r 
Satires XII. and XVI. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6 d. 

Thirteen Satirf,s. Translated into 

English after the Text of I. E. B. Mayor 
by Alex. LEP:rER, M.A Cr. 8vo* ' 3^. 6<f. 

KANT.— Kant’s Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers. By John P. Mahapft, 
D.D., and JohN H. Bernard, B.D. #New 
Edition, a vois. Crown 8vo. YfljniSr Tkb 
Kritik of Puke Reason Explained and 
Defended, js. 6d.— Vol. II. The “Pro- 
LECIOMENA.” Translate!, 1, with tf-Iotes .and 
Appendices. 6 j. 


Pure Logic, and other Minor Works. 

Edited by R. Adamson, M.A., and Har- 
riet A. JEVONS. With a Preface by Prof. 
Adamson. 8vo. io.v. 6 d. 

JEX-BLAKE (Dr, Sophia).— The Care op 
Infant.s : Ai Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses. xBmo. is. 


KANT — MAX MULLER.— Critique or 
Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
Uted by F. Max MOller. With Intro- 
duction by Ludwig Noir 6. a vols. 8vo. 
i6s. eadfi. — Sold separately. Vol. 1 . His- 
torical Introduction, by Ludwig NoiRft, 
etc., etci ; Vol. II. Critique of Pure 
Rea.sc>n. 


JOHNSON (W, E.).— A Treatlse on Trigo- 
, no^Etky. Crown 8vo. &s. 6 d. 

JOHNfSON (Prof. W. Woolsey).— Curve 
Tracing in Carte.sian Co-ordinates. 
Crown €vo. 4*. M. 

A Treatise ljn Ordinary and Differ- 
ential Equations. Crown 8vo. ijs. 

An Elementary Treatise on the In- 
tegral Calculus. Crown 8vo. gs. 


KAVANAtiH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough): 
A Biography compiled by his Cousin, Sarah 
L. Stp:iiLe, from papers chiefly unpublished. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 

SvAT (Rev, W.). — A Commentary on St. 
Paul's Two EpiSTLLyroTHR Corinthians. 
Greek Text, with Commentary. 8vo. gs. 

KEARY (Annie) -Janet’s Home. Globe 
8V0. 2S. 


JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
'The Six Chief Lives, with Macaulay’s “ Life 
of Johmson.” Edited by'MATTHisw Arnold. 
Ctown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

JOHNSON. ‘‘ By Le.slie Stephen. Crown 
8vo. is.6d. ; sewed, is. ^ 

JONES (D. E.).— Example.^ in Physics. 
Containing looo Problems, wi^ib Answers 
and numerous solved Examples. Fcp. 8vo. 
3r. 6d. 

Sound, Light, and Heat. An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book. Fcp. 8vo. 

JONES (F,). — The Owens College Junior 
Course of Practicai Chemlstry. With 
Preface by Sir Henry E. Ro.scoe New 
Edition. z8mo. ss. 6d. 

——Questions on Chemistry. A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. i8mo. 3^. 

JONES (Rev. C. A.) and CHEYNE (C. H.). 
— ^Algebraical ExerClses. Progressive^ 
arranged. , i8ino. ar. 6d. 

— Solutions of some of the Examples 
iM THE Algebraical Exercises of Mesbrs. 
Jones and Chevnb. By the Rev. W. 

. Failes. Crown 8vo. 75. 6^ 


Clemency Franklyn. Globe Bvo. ar. 

Oldbury. Globe 8vo. ar. 

A York and a Lancaster Rose. Cm. 

8vo. 3 r. 6d 

Ca.si’le Daly : The Story of an Irish 

Home Thirty Years Ago. Cr. 8vo. 3r.6<f. 

A Doubting Heart. Crown 8vo. 6r, 

Nations Around. Crown 8vo. 41. 6 d, 

KEARY (Eliza) —The Ma^ Valley ; ok. 
Patient Antoine. With Illustrations by 
“ E.V B.” Globe Bvo. 4f. 

KEARY (A. and R). — The Heroes of 
Asgard. I^le-s frodi Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. ar. 6d. 

KEATS. — The Poetical Works of John 
Keats. With Notes, by Prof. F, T. Pal- 
grave. i8ino. 4r. 6d. 

KEATS. By Sidney ColYSn. CroiK^ Bvo. 4, 
IS, 6d . ; sewed, is. 

Letters or Keats. Edited by SxPney 
Colvin. Globe 8vo. 

KELLAND (P.) and TAIT (P, G.).— Intro- 
duction TO Quaternions, with 
Examples, end Eaition. Cr. 8vo. 7#. 



<R«v. S, H 0 .-“‘ 3 EW Lk 3 «t of 
Ama AMD tMb Light of thb IlfoKLO. Or. 
8vo. 7 ^. 6«iL 9 ' 

KBi 3 pE(A. B.)l— H ow TO »raw a Straight 
L iNdptA Lecture on Linkages. Cr. 8vo, u.W. 

KENNEDY (Prof. Alex. W. IL>— Thb 
Mbchanics«op Machinbkv With lllus- 
ttHtioos. Crown Bvo. lar. €id. 

KERNEL AND THE HUSK (THE) : Lkt- 

TERS ON SviRiTUAi Chkistianitv. By tho 

Author of “ Philocbr^as.” Crown 8vo. 54. 

KEYNES 0- N.).^Studiks and Exercises 
IN Formal Logic. yndEd. Cr.Svo. tos.Od. 

The Scope and Method ok Pojlttical 

EcoNCfMV. and Edition. Cniwn 8vo. 

e 

KiEPERT (HiA— M anual OK Ancient 

'GfEOGHAiaiY. Crown 3\o.^ -, 0 . - j 

KILIS EN (W . da — Ecclrsi Asr-c^L His- , 
■jokv"^W<Irei-ahi», kf< v> tm'' Earliest j 
Date to the Pk^^' - r 'J §. vols. j 

8^- , I 

KJNr»ST..iiiV (Charles). 'N'‘.'*in-s and Poems, j 
. Svtrs ley Edition. 1:; voL Cl. Svo. each. 1 
WBS'IWardHo: 3 vols. — 'rwf) \ilARS Ac». j 
a voi6.-^]4 WATIA. 2 vols.- Yeast. *x j 
vol,-viALTo.. Lockp;. ;> vols. — H ^^keward 
THE Wake. 2vo1.s. — Pofms. 2 vols. 

Complete Edition ok tie Works ok 
Charles Kingslev, C» 8vo. f>d, eacE 
Westward Ho ' With a Portrait. 

Hypatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton Locke. ^ ^ 

Two Ya/iiis A'.o 

Herbward the Wakk. 

Poems. • 

The Hi kf>Ks; ou, Greek 1''airy Tales 
KOK MY Children. 

The Water Baihes ; a FaipyTale kok a 
Land-Baby. 

Madam How and I.ady Why ; or, B'irst 
Lessons in Earph-Lork for Children. 
At Last; a C.r'iisTUAS in the West 
Indies. 

Prose Idvlls. | 

Plays and Rij^itans. 

The Roman and the Teuton. W>th Pre- 
face Hy Professor Max MOller. 

Sanitary and Social Lectures. 
Historical LECTuiMis and ^savs. 
Scientific Lectures and E*ays. 

' Literary and General Lectures. 

The Hermits. 

Glaucos ; OR, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Sm|||E. WitlrColoured Illustrations. 
VillageandTown AND Country Sermons, j 
Water of Life, and other Sermons. 
Simons on National Subjects, and the 
KiMc OF THE Earth. 

SKrmons for The Times. 


K£NGSLEY<dhf^><n(^F»t«^^ 

.'jfQOiD. News OF ' V’', 

TiA^GoSPEL OF. the ARO"'* 

Discipline, and Sermons. , 

Westminstli S^ion->. (/an. tijilx. 

^LL Saints’ DA vT&OTHER^ERKlGihs. 

KINi^SLEY (C.).~A Sixfitntty E^itiod^r 
Charles Kingsley <' Novels. Mad. Bvo. 
(id, each. ' 

Westward Ho ! — Hypatia. — YEAsrl-iu. 
Alton Locke. — T wo Years 

HeRLWARD the WikKE. 

Jhk Water Babies: A Fairy TAi» 

FOR a I.and Baby. New LiUion, with t. 
Hundred New Pictures W Linlev Sam* 
rouBNF ; engraved by J. Swain. Fcp. 

I2J. td. 


— Health an Kdujjatxon. 'Cr. 8vo. 6a. 

— »''OKM.s. Peukc. K'iiti on. tSmo. xa. 64^ 

SEDfitCTIONn F.,OM SOME THB WEf-* 

IINGS OF ChAFlES KiNG-SLEY. 

OoT OP' THE Dekp; Words for tiIe 

SnpKoWFl L. Frofu The Writings of ChaklEE 
Kingsley, Ei^'rafcp. Bvo. 3#. 6d?. 

— - i)A7Lv Thoughts'. Selected from the 
Writing.? of Ci’ARLF/ Kii >.«!.„ V. By HiS 
Wife. Crown Bvo. 

The Hproes ; or, Grrek^'airv Tales 

FOR MV Chii.drkk. Extra cloth, gilt edges. 
I'^t-ientutioo Edition. Crown Bvo. js,/d, 

Glalcus; or, The Wonders of the 

Sea Shore. _Wsth Coloured Illustrations, 
extra t loth , gilt edges. Presentation 
Crown Bvo. js. 6 d. 

P'k<'m Death to Lii ef Frag!hents of 

Teaching to a Villagie Congregation. 
With Letters on the “ Life after Death.*' 
Edited by Hi.s Wife. Fcp. Bvo. 2s. 6 d. 

Charles Kingsley : Hi*? Letters, and 

Memories of his Life. Fid. by His Wife. 
2 vols. Cm. Bvo. I2J, — Cheap Mdition-i 6 s, 

True Words fOr Brave Men. Crown 

Bvo. 2j. 6 d. 

KINGSLEY (Henry). — Tales of 
Travel. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6 d. 

KIBLING (Rudyard). — Plain Tai.£S from 
the Hill*. Crown Bvo. fir. 

The Book of the Forty-Five Morn* 

INGS. Crown Bvo. 


KITCHENER ^F. E.). — Geometrical 

Note-Book. Containing Easy Problems in 
Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. 410. aj. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.). — Micro- Organisms and 
Disease. An Introduction into the Stjudy 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. With xex 
gravings. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s, 

The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera 

Crown Svo. sx. ' 

KNOX (A.). — Differential Calculus foe 
Beginners. Fcp. Svo. 3X. 6 d, 

KT£S1AS.-**''Phb FIiaoments of XHZ PEEr 
sxKA of KteSIas. Edited, with Int^ncijoit 
and Notes, by J. Gilmore, M.A* 8«,^ 







IaJ , 

Trtnis '(^tba^' AND 

^OMPOSlVtON OF THR iflxXATaOCH <l*AMr A- 

• ' TBUCH ARD Book of Joi^hua). Translated 
by PhilIf j*C. wiCKSTEED, M.A, .8ro. 14^. 


KYN ASTON (Hertert, D.D.). -» Sermons 

PREACHED JN THE CoU-KCE ChaPBL, ChBL- 
ti£NHA;vr, Crown 8va f6j. 

Pr^resst^k Exrwcisss in the Com- 
FosiiTi<SN OF Greek Iambic Verse. Extra 
fcpi Bva 5^. 

Key (supplied to Teachers only). 4s. bd. 

— — ^ .ExBif fearia Cheltoniensi a, Sive quae 
dUcipulis suis ,.Carmina identidem Latine 
reddenda proposuit ipse reddidit ex cathedra 
dictavit Herbert Kynaston, M.A. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 54r. 

LABBERTON (R- H.).— New Historical 
Atlas and General History. 4to. isx. « 


LA'FARGUE (Philip). — T he New Judgment 
dF Paris : A Novel, a vols. Gl. 8vo. laj. 




LANKEBT&R .{Prof. E. Ad. 

^NCEMEHT at Science: -uib^^MAz. 
Essays and Addresses. |vo. xm. 

Comparatia'e LtVNOEViTv IN Man*1^d 

THE Lower Animals. Cm. 8vo. ‘ 

lKASJLETT.(Thomas>. — T imber and Timber 
Trees, Native and Foreign. Cr.Svo. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE AND ISXERCISES 
ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS4 By 
William Welch, M.A., an4 C. 0* Dtiii^ 

FIELD, M.A. iSmo. is.6d. 

LAWRENCE (r.ORa'>). By Sir Richard 
Temple. With Portrait. Crown avo. as» 


LEAHY (Sergeant).— The Art of Swimming 
IN THE Eton Style, With Preface by 
Mrs. OLiPHANr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LECTURES ON ART. By Regd. Stuawt 
Poole, Professor W. B, Rochmond, E. J. 
PoYNTtjR, R.A., J T. Mjcklethwaite. 
and William Morris. Crown 8vo. 4^69. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. A Selection, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by L. M. Moriart y, B.A. Illustrations by 
Randolph Caldpxott. Globe 8vo. 2s.6d. 
LAMB. — CpLLKCVKD Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev Alfred 
Aingek, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5.r. each volume. 

I, Essays of Eua. — II. Plays, Pop:ms, 
AND Miscei lakeous Essav.s. — 111 . Mrs. 
Leici*:ster’s School; The Af)VENTURKS 

OF ULYSSt\S : AND OTHER EsSAYS. — I V. 
Tat.es From Shakspeake.-- V. and VI. 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additions. , 

Thf Life op C'darlks 1,amb. By Rev. 

AlI red Aingek, M A. Uni/orm with above. 
GloT^3‘8vo. SL 

Talk.SjFkom Shakspeake. i8ino. 45. 6d. 
GMe /CeatfifieA Edition. For Schools. 
Globe 8vcj. 

LAMB. By Kc\. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 

Ci'owii 8vo. ij. (id. ; -sewed, ia. 

LANCIANJ (Piof. k.)— A nciln i Romein the 
I.IC.HT 01- Rl-Cl-M* l.)isco\i-.i 
LAND OF L)ARkNi:SS (I UK). Along 
with .>ome furlliei in llic Exjn 

riences ofl^hc Linle ril.:ruii tbeAutlior 
of “ A Little l‘ilj:run in ili<- Uiisocn.” Crow'ii 
8 vo. 5J’. 

LANDAULR (J.). — Bt.ouiu'f Analy^js. 
Autborisijd bbjgbsli Kditioii by ^mks I'ay- 
LORAudWfti. V. Ray. b,xt. Rp Bvo. 4 a.6</. 


LEE (Margaret). — F aithful ANif^mV’AiTH- 
FUL. Crown 8vo. '^s. 6 d. 

LEGGE (Alfred O.).— Tvp: Growth - tiF the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. Crown 
8vo. 8.?. 6 d. 

LEMON. CsXhk Jest Book. The Choiceat 
Kneciloteh and Sayings. Selected by Mark 
Lemon.^ iSiuo. 45'. 6 d . 

LEPROSY INVKSTlGrATlON COMMIT- 
’J'F- K, JO U R N A L O K TH E. Ed. by P. S. 
Akraham. M.A. No. f.Aue 1800 2r.61f.net. 

LKTHBRIDGl^ (Sir ‘Roper). — A Short 
Manual of the Hist<.>ky of India. With 
Maps. Crown Bvo. r,r. 

For other Works by thi.s Author, see 
Indian I'c.rt-Dj^oks Series, p. a6, 

LEVY (Amy).— R ku .icN Sachs: A Sketch. 
Crow'll 8vb- 3r. bd. 

LEWIS (Richard).— HisinniY of the Life- 
boat AND ITS Work, Crown Bvo. 5^. 

LlECll'I'KNS j'F.IN (Ihi'K ess Marie).- Hol- 
land TIovsi With Sled Engravings, 
W(^')ch lit;, aud ncarh 40 Illustrations by the 
Wf-odhin^tyju- J\ rni.'uu’iit Process, 2 vols. 
Medium 4I0, Jlulf nior , di.gant. 4/. 4r. 

LIGll TFOOT (T he Right Rev. Bishop).— 
St. I’aUL’m EiISTIK to the (iALATIAN.*i. 
A Revised Te.vt, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. loth Edition. Bvo. i2r. 


LANDOR. -- Sli 1 c I IONS krom thk. Wri- 
tings OF WaliI'F Sa\'.m-l Landok. Ar- 
ranged ami li^diU'd by ‘S idney Colvin- 
i8mo. 4r bd. 

LANDOR. By Sidney Colvin. Crown 8vo, 
xs. bd. ; sewed, i.s. 

LANE-POOLR. — Si-:i.ectioks from the 
SpeEchics and Tahle-Talk of Moham- 
mad. ByhS. Lanf-Poole. 181110. 4^. bd. 

LANG (Andrew). — 'I 'hk Lusk ary. With a 
Chapter on Modern Illustr.'ited Books, by 
Austin Dqbson. Crown 8vo. 3^, bd. 

LANG (Prof. Arnold) -Text-Book of Com- 
parative Anatomy. Translated by H. M. 
Bernard, M.A., F.Z.S., and Matilda 
Bernard. With Preface by Professor E. 
Haeckel. avoU. Illustrated. Bvo. 


.Si. Paul’s hb-isri k to " wux Philippians. 

A Revised 'I'evi, with Intiudiu'tion, Note.s 
and Dissertations, lyth Ldition. 8v5J. i2f. 


— - Sr, Paul’s Kpjs-i lks t i; 1 he Colos.sians 
AND to pHii.KMoit. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction^, etc. yt^i Edition. 8vo. i2f. 

The Apo'toiic Fathers. Part 1. St. 

Clic.mh;nt of Komi-. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
7'rauslaUon.s. 2 vols. 8vo. 3aT. 


-- — The .iVi'osTOLic Fatheubs. Par t U, St. 
Ignatius to S r. Polycarp. RevisdPl exts. * 
with Introductiou.s, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Ed. Demy Svo. 48J. 


— Apostolic Fathers. Abridged Editwnv 
With Short Introductions, Greek Teitt, and 
English Translation. Svo. 



BVTlTLSp^ ^SUP*RWAtSERM. IfeS' 
uoitow/* , 8va ^ to*. 6 d. • 

-rV% CkAUGlt DKWVBRED rO TM ClERGT 

THE Diocese .or Durham, Nov. ssth, 
j8 B6. Demy 8vo. as. ^ 

Lbapkrs in the Northern Chuhch., 
Ctown 8vo. 

OSDINATJON AuliRESSES AND COUNSELS 

TO Cleko\’ €Jrown 8vo. f>s. 

CAMfiRfDGS Sermons. Crown 8vo. 

§7. Paul’s SekmoKs. Crown 8vo. 

DIOtHTWdOp (J. M.)— The Nature cm 

I, Positive Law. 8 vo. las. td. 

LINDSAY (Dr. I. A.). -The Climatic 

TREAtMBNT OK CONSUMJ'TJ. N. Cl , 8vo. 5f. 

LITTLE #ILGillM IN TEE UNSEEN. « 
S4tb Xfc<i>usand. Cro\^. n tivu. .iS. 6d. 

Ll^:|lJGST<)KK. By Thomas H^ohes. 

, WmPPWlKit and Map. C rown &vu. z<i, 6 d. 

MVY. Bv Pev. W W. Cakf^.. 1' p. svc* ts. 6 r 

— Ij^ANNlBAftAN Wrt,' Being part of 
the itsi and sand Bock- 't !,ivy, adapted for 
ihe Use of IJegimusi .. i'y < i. C, "'Iacaulat, 
M.A. r^uto. ; s. ^ 

The OK Syka'^-sh. Being part 

of BookAXXi S^ nnd XXV. of LxvyP Adapted 
for the U-ie of B-'giLLur*. with Notes, Exer* 
cises, and Vnf.'diiilar li) (h Kichards, 
M.A.,and S. \V/ i.i-i'.f k, ^K.A. i8uio. is.6d. 

The Last Iwcf Kini.s <’k hlACEnotN. 

.Extracts frotn the fourlj) and fifth l)ef adesof 
Livy, Soleco"! and iCuiied. wiih Inuo- 
(iuctk'ii and oy n i, K. .vr.tNS, 

M.A Will) M.i| I'Vp. 8 to. ' m , ^ 

-Lki.l d.s I /s\C( «• r Romj-, I'KOM Ltvv. 
Adnpte I an I L red, vi’ijh Note., Kxri, 
and Vocihuhn.i > by U. Wti.ktn’son', AT, A 
i8mo. j' (V. I 


msAcUI. Amria^tc. GfeVste^'^yo. 

- — KeV’to “ AsmtiitBtic ^KBeoiNW^:,;* 
By Rev. R. «i. WaITson. CrovAi 8vp. Saw* 

——A SKILLINOCLASf'BoOh OK ARITHAlB'np 
ADAKTBD PCHR USI^IH Ei.BMBNTARY SlHOQIUS. 

i8mo. zr.— 'WitMIlLnswers, lA 6 d. • 

Trigonometry. Globe Parti. Ele- 
mentary T RIGONOM ETRY. 6n!.— )?tot n. 

Higher Trigonometry. 4^, £n/ Com- 
plete, js. 6 d. 

Key TO “ Elementary TricsokomeYioi.*’' 

By H. Carr, B. A. Crown Svo. Sr. 6 a, 

Trigonometry for BEGiN«f£Rs, As liw 

as the Solution of Triangles. Gl. 8vo. 

Kw to "Trigonometry for Bbgti<* 

NBRS.” Crown 8vo. 6r. 6 d, 1 

El bmbn: \ry Statics. Gi. 8vo. is, 6 d. 

Dvnamils or Beginners. 3rd Edit. 

Globe 8vo. 4^ 6 r 

1 OCKK. By Prof Fo^VLEa. Crown 8m 

IS. t>d. ■ »^VLrt^ . - 

LOrK''-^ER (J. N origan, K.R^.S.).— KlemEIi* 
t VR V Les >ons I \ Astronomy. Illustratione) 
ami Diagram. New Edit. xBmo. 54*. 6 d. 

O-NKRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PhVSICS. 

With IlluHT'-aiit ns. ' .lyal dvo. ^iU.tsL 
— Pkimek «k /s'J'konom/. Illustrated. 
New f'ldition. rSmo. rr. ^ 

OUTLINr,.S OK Pvivsro.iRAPHY:' ThB' 
Min'HMEN’l . OF THE EaHTH. CfOWT* 8V0U 
T 4 6//. 

— — CHHMfcTKY OK THE SUN. X4S ' 

’! uh. MKrEoi'iiif UinoTHESfS of the 

OlOOlN OK CosMU Al, S^'•1^MS. 8wO. 174. 
net. ^ 

LOCKVER’S ASTRONOMY, Questions- 
'■‘N. By J. FnRni'^-RtUiKKT.'^oN. iSmo. 
s. 6(/. 


— *'o()L 1. i''ditf><l, with Note*, and VocT’bxi 
larjr, by H. M. S .f’Ki'HKNi.oN. iSino is.M. 

— Bmok-.< 5 II JIL Edited hy H. M 
SteI’HEH.Si^x. I'J.A. KriL Pvo. 5.L 

XXI. Adapted fioin Mr. Capes’ 
Edi"i")U. \Vitb and \'or'ibnlaiy by 

W. W, Caji, ., ' ami J. E. Miii.junsi;, 
M.A. iSmo T m/. * 

— Book XXI I By the s.'^’ue. iBmo. li.fw/. 

HaNNIhC~ 1 AMPAI'.N IN 

ITAIV. Books XXI. and. XXi\ Edited 
by Rev. W. W. Calks, M.A. Fop. Svo. 5J. 

Book^ XXL -XXV. 'Jhe Sljonp 

Punic War. Tr.insJatcd )iv A. i Church. 
M.A., and W. J. HKouKii.nf) M A, With 
Maps. Crown 8' o. ys. Cid. 

— Books XXai, and XXIV. Edited by 
G. C, Macaulay. Maps. Fcp. dvc. 5s. 

JbOCK (Rev. L B.)- Arithmetic for 
SchCHIas. 4th Edition, revised. Globe Svo 
Complete with Answers, 4J. L'ni. Without 
Answers, 4^. 6t/,— Part I., with Answers, as. 
Part II., with Answers, 3.?. 

— IT Kev TO "Arithmetic for Schools.” 
By the Rev. R. G. Watson. Cr. 8vo. xof. Cif. 


LOrKYER -SEABKOKE. - Star-Gazing 
Pai-t and ri\».si'A '7 Bv J. Norman 
LocKUiR, h.R.S. « Kvpinded from Short- 
hand Nfjtc-. with the a-sisl.uice of G. M. 
Si< AHKoivK, V. k. \..S, Royal 8 no. ais. 

LODGE (Piof. Ollv- r J.). --Mcdkri Views 
ofUClkl'i KU'I VY Crown 8 VO. 6s. 6d. 

hdfkw y (^). -t/LHsTIONv A ID EXAMPl.ES' 
IN EviKKniKN'! AL pHYsioS, SoUND, LlCHT, 
HkAT, El pc I Kiel I'Y, AND MaGNETISM. 
Fcri. r>\ 1 1 •> < 

A Gka!h.a'i %!5 Cocrsk .of Natural 

ScmNXK, Expicrimlvtal and Theoreti- 

CAI, FOwSofK'nrs AND COT.LE-jPt.S Part I. 

B’irvi Year's Cockmp. kok Elementary 

SciiOOIS AM) TIIL lUNIOK CLAS.SES, OF 
'1 ECH.MCAI. SCHOOt.S AND COLLEGES. Cflobe 
8 vv... as. 

LOFTIE (Mrs.),— 'J’hk Dining-Room. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. as. 6 d. 

LONGFELLOW. — Poem.s of Place.s ;* Eng- 
land A.ND W'ai.es, Edited by H. W. 
Longfellow. 2 vols. iBmo. 94. 

— Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets.* From 
the Poetic “Works of Henry WADSWqxTit 
LONGPELLOtr. iSmo. 44 . 64 , 


JtibNOlNUS.—'ONTHB^Bl.lMB. TKUl^tttd 
"by H. L. Havell, B. Af WfA Introduction 
by Anduuw Lang. C iowfi S^o. 4s, 6el. 
>L0WE H.jk.-— T he Hsai^nsny STUDBirt’'3 

CoMMBNTARY ON ZeCHARIAH. HbBRBW AND 
LXX. 8vo. rcw.tfta!'. 

jLOWELL (James Russell). — CoMPjLSTB 
PoBlrieAi. WQRits. sBfflb. 4?. 6<4 

]>sC4ocRA^, AND OTHER ^Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. ss, 

— — Heartsease and Rue. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Political Essays. Ext. cr. 8vo. js. Sd, 

— — Complete Works. 10 vols. Crn. 8vo. 
6s. each. Monthly vols. from October, 1890. 

Vol. I. Literary Essays, Vol. I. 

,* II. „ „ Vol. II. 

*, III. „ „ Vol. III. 

» IV. „ „ Vol.. IV. 

,, V. Political Essays. 

,, VI. Literary AND'PonTicAL Ad- 

dresses. 

,, VII. Poetical Work.s, Vol. 1 . 

„ VIII. „ „ Vol. II. 

IX. „ „ Vol. III. 

„ , X „ ^ „ Vol. IV. 

SLiUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.). — The Origin 
AND Metamorphoses ok Insects. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6 d. 

On British Wild Flowers considered 

IN their Relation to In.sects. With 
Illustrations^!. Crown 8vo. 4J, td, 

— Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s, (xi, 

— - SciENTiKid Lectures. With Illustra- 
tioi^.^ and Edition, revised.*?' 8vo. 8f. €> d . 

— — Political and Educational Ad- 
dresses. 8vcj^ Sr. 6d . 

The Pleasu^|£s of Life. New Edition. 

Gl. 8vo. If. ()d. ; swd., is. 60th Thousand. 

Library Edition. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. Globe 8vo. ir. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

Library Edition. Globe 8vo. 3^. fid. 

Fifty Years of Science : Address to 

the British Association, 1881. 5th Edition. 
Crown 8vo., ar. ( id . 

XiUCAS (F.). — Sketches of Rural Life. 
Poems. Globe 8vo. sr. ^ 

4 LUCIAN. — Extracts from Lucian. Edited, 
with Introduction, Exercises, t^otes, and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. J. Bond, M.A, 
‘^d Rev. A. S, Walpole, M.A x8mo. is.bd. 

XUCRETIUS. -Books I.v-IH. Edited by 
J, H. WarbOrton Lee. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

'l.UPTON ( J . H.). — An Introduction to 
Latin Elegiac Verse Composition. 
Globe 8vo. ss. 6d. 

— — Latin Rendering of the Exercises 
IN Part II. (xxv.-c.)to Lupton’s “Intro- 
duction to Latin Elegiac Verse Compo- 
sition.” Globe 8vo. 3s . 6d . 

— An Introduction to Latin Lyric 
Verse Composition. Gl.8vo. jr. — Key,4r.6<!f. 

a.UPTON (Sydnw). — Chemical Arithme- 
tic; With 1200 Examples. Fop. Bvo. 4$. 6 d. 
— lifyijlERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS JN 
ELBlMBNTARVSciENaB. Ex.fop. 8vQ. »*.6d. 


. LYALL (Su- Alfreid)L?-WARKBH 

With Portrait, aji ^ ' 7 ^ 

LYSIAS. — Select Oratious. Edited ' b« 
E. S. SHUCKBuycH, M.A Fcp. 8vo. 

LYRE FRAN^AISE (LA). SelecBSd 
arranged by G. Masson. 18 mo. 4r. 6A 

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell). — Eton 
History of, 1440 — 1884. With IllastvatfonB. 
and Edition. 8vo. air. . . " 

TheUniversttvof Oxford, A History 

OF, FROM the Earliest Times to thb 
Year 1530.. 8vo. t6s. 

LYTTON (RL Hon. Earl tff).^tMB Rinc^of 
Am asis : A Romance. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

MACARTHUR (Margaret). — History of 
Scotland. i8mo. m. ^ 

MACAULAY. By J 4 C. Morison. Crown ^ 
* 8vo. IS. 6d. sewed, u. • *• /' 

M‘CLEI!LaND (W. J.)Vd PRESTON O'!;!). 
— A Treatise on Spherical TrigoJR^mb- 
TRY. With numerous Exami#*^trowii 
8vo. ^s. 6d. — Or Part I. 45^. 6d. ; Part II. jjr, 

McCOSH (Rev. J>r. Janpes). — Trite Method 
OF THE Divine Government, Phvsicail 
AND Moral. 8vo. iot. 6^/. j 

The «Supp;rnat URAL in Relation to 

iriiE Natural. Crowd 8vo. ^s. 6d. j 

Intuitions of the Mind. Neuf 

Edition. 8vo. xos. 6d. i 

An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s 

Philosophy. 8vo. los, 6d. 

— — The Laws of Bjiscuksive Thought. 
A Text-Book of Formal Logic. Cm. Bvo, ss. 

Christianity and Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
^ C^own 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— — ^The Scottish Philo? "^ jpHY, from Hut- 
cheson TO Hamilton, Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical. Royal 8vo. i6f. 

The Emotions. 8vo. ys. 

I Realistic Philosophy Depended in a 

Philosophic Series. 2 vols. Vol. I. fix. 

I pository. Vol. II. Historical and 
Critical. Crown 8vo. 14^. 

Psychology. Crown Bvo. I. The 

Cognitive Powers. 6r. 6d. — II. The 
Motive Powers. 6s. 6d. 

First and Fundamental Truths. 

Being a Treatise cm Metaphysics. 8vo. gs. 

MACDONAT.,D (George). --<«llis£iGLAND’s An- 
TiPHON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACDONELL (John).— T he LANfi Qubs- 

TiON. 8vo. lor. (id. 

MACFARLANE (Alexander). — Physical 
Arithmetic*. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MACGREGOR (James Gordon). — A n Eli^- 
mentary Treatise on Kinematics and 
Dynamics. Crown 8vo. to^. 6d. 

MACKENZIE ^ir Morell)^^THE Hygiemb 
OF THE Vocal Organs. 6thEd. CriurfNro. 6r.< 

MACKIE (Rev. Ellis).— Parallel PassagBS 
FOR Translation into Greek and Ejng- 
USH. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).— The Gbrm TmbokF.' 
8vo. xojr. 6 d. 
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ilACIAKBK .(Swr. AlacuderV— ^ mok^L 
PBSACffBD at'Manchkster. x*th JS^mon.' I 
Fcp» 8vi>. 4J.g^ 

1-1^ A Sbcokd Skrues qv Sermons. 7t’h 

Eklilion. Fcp. 8vo. 4Jr. 6^ 

— — A 'tttiRO Series* Edition. »Fcp. 
8vow 4s»6d. • 

Week-5ay Evening Axi^resses. +th 

E^dition. Ecp. 8vo. as. 6d. 

The Secret ok Power, and other 

Sermons. Fcp. 8vo, 4jr. 6d. 

MACLAB.EN (Aw*hrf-THE Fairy Family. 
A SwSs of. BaiMs and Metrical Tales. 
Crown 8 vo, gilt. ss. 

C.).~ 

Crown 

8vo. Xo#. 6d. 

IWACLETAR <f?ev. Canon). ~A Cwvss-Boo^ 
OF Old Tes'J ament Hi§ • •With Four 
tSino. 4X. C<i. 

— — OF Ne"' 1'fc>TAMRNT 

History. Inciuuuig. c<'uui<*<-iiso of the 
Old aodbNew I'n^tainent. 5^. 

‘ A Shilling Bor^k- oi' f '• d Testament 

B.xsTOKy. xBino 

A SHiILINI. OK NEW%K.STAXmNT 

History- >>^100. • 


MACXJI^N (Surgeon-General W. 
Diseases of Tropical Ci 1 mates. 


A Class-Book of rwic Catechism of 

THE Church o»*- E nola Mj. i8nio. is.6d. 

— — A First Class-1'k»oj: of the Cate- 
chism OK THE ChUR<..H »1' EnoLAND, WITH 
ScRirroRE Piioows for Junior Clas.ses 
AND Schools. rSmo. W. 

A Manual i k rNSTR'’C''rioN for Con- I 

FIRMATION AND J'.KST CoM'vUNK..., WITH ' 

Prayers AND l>i t iioNs. j-'tnu. #. 0 

Fik.;t CoMMi NKH', vviTH Prayers and 

DeVOTH'NS for the ^JeWLY CoNFlRMFD. 

32mo. fell’. 

— ' — . The Orisek ok Conku'mation, with 
I’rayers and Devo'i lONh. 32ino. 6 ii. 

The Hour ok Sorrow ; ok, The Office 

FOR THE Burial OF the Dead. 32rao. 2s. 

Apostlen of Mediaeval Europe. Crn. 

8 vo. 4X. 6 if. 

An In'iroi i ction to the Creeds, * 
iBmo. 2s. 6 tf. 


An In trqi .uctiun to the Thirty-nine 

AR'ncLES«l«li|'i 'no. 

M'Lhif'fNAN (J. F.). — The Patriarchal 
Theory. Edited and completed by Donald 
M'Lennan^ M.A. j8vo. 14^. 
f- Studie.« in Ancient Historv, Com- 
prising a Reprint of “Primitive Maniage." 
New Edition. 8vo. ibs, 

MACMILLAN (D.). Memoir of Daniel 
Macmillan. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C, 
Crown 8 VO. ^^4f. 6 d. 

Mdition. Crown 8vo, sewed, xs. 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh). — Bible Teach- 
ings IN Nature. 15th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 6x. 

—— Holidays on High Lands; or, Ram- 
bles AND Incidents IN Search of Alpine 
Plants, and Edition. Globe 8vo. 6x. 
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..BGOKY. 5th Ediden GiQbe8v)0|.>. 

The Ministuxof Natd bjr, giii'ti 

Globe Syo. 6s. • i * 

— - The SiT'SATH sfUs the 6 fih 

Eidition. (Bobe 8vo fo. ^ ’ 

The MARHiiftstN Cana. GioteSvo. 

Two WoRi.DS ARE Ouss. giA Eiglkion. 

Globe 8vo. 6 j. *' 

The Olive Leaf. Globe 9 vo. 6f. 


Roman Mosaics ; or, SrvmeA in lipME 

AND ITS Neighbourhood. GIo>>e 8 vt . 6 ^ 

MACMILLAN (M. C.V-First Latin Geaxi* 
mar. Extra icp. 8vo. xs. (nd. 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. PuhlUbed 
Monthly, xs. — Vois. 1 . — LXIL 7X. 6 d. ehcli. 
(Clot’ll cove’ , for binding, ix. i-acn.l 


MACMILLAN’ Spe- SHILLING NO- 
VEI/S. 6jr, ea«t’ V©!. Crown Bvos, .loth. 

By the Kctj. CkarU ' Kitigsi^ev. 

We'^tward H o ! 

Hyp iTiA. ^ ' 

Hkkeward the Wake. 

Tv o Yeak.s A<iO. 

\ EA.ST. ' 

At.tdn Locke. With Portrait. 

By ^////a^/)'^VaeA • 

A Prince’.’ of Thule. 

S-'KANGR Adventures of a Phaeton. 

Illustrate^ 

The Maid of Killeena, an# other 
Talks. 

Madcap Violet. • 

Green Pastukp:s ani^iccadu.ly. 

The Beautiful Wretch ; The Four 
MacNicols; The Pupil of Aurelius 
Macleod of Dare, Illustrated. 

Whi te Wings : A Yachting Romance. 

. Shandon Bells. j Yolande. 

Judith Shakespeare. ^ 

The Wise Women of Inverness, a T^^xb: 
T AND other Miscellanies. 

♦ White Heather. 1 , Sa'sina Zeaibra. 

By Mrs. Craih, Authar 0/ /ekn Halifax 
Gentleman.'*' 

The OGiLviEfi, Illustrated. 

The Head of the Family. Illustrated. 
Olive. Illustrated. 

Agatha’s Husband. Illustrated. 

My Mother and I. Illustrated. 

Miss Tommy: A Medi.«val Romance. 

Illustrated. 

King Arthur ; Not a Love Story. 


By y. H. Shortkouse. 

John Inglbsant, | Sir Percival. . 

A Teacher of the Violin, and other 
Tales. 

The Countrss Eve. 
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HACH)i.LjK'$ SIX-fllilLLIMG NO- 

Bf Atmie iteaty. ^ 

A X^UBTING HbART. 

Henry James, 

Ti$;$ Ambricam. | The Europeans. 
'D*AtsY ^Miller ; An Ik^I-brnational Epi* 
SOD^ Fouit MBETINGE 
The Madoj^na of the Future, anb 
OTHER Tales. 

Ropericr Hupson. 

Washington SQUAiSE ; The Pension Beau* I 
RBPAS ; A Bundle of Letters. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 

Stories Revived. Two Series. 6j. each. 
The Bostonians. 1 The Reverberator. 
By P, Afarton Crawford, 

Sa^’ IlAKIO. 1 pREIFENSTEXN. 

By Rndyard Ki fling. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. 

The Book of the Forty- Five Mornings. 

Realmah. By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” 

Old Sir Douglas. By’ the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 

Virgin Soil. By Tourcenief. 

The HakbocSHs Bar. 

Bengal Peasant Life. By Lal Bf.hari 
Day. 

ViD^: Study of a Girl, ^y Amy Duns- 

MU’*.. 

Jill. By E. A. Dillwyn. 

Ne.*:ra ; A TXle of Ancient Rome. By 
J. W. Graham^ 

The New Antigone : A Romance. 

A Lover oy the Beautiful. By the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen.! :.,r 
A South Sea Lover. By Alfred St. 
John.ston, i 

MACMILLAN'S THREE - AND - SIX- 
PENNY JTOVELS. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

By Rolf Boldrewood. ^ 

Robbery under Arms : A Story of Life aCd 
Adventure in the Bush and iifrlhe Gold- 
fields of Australia. 

The Miner's Right, 

The Squ \tter’s Dkeamjia 
Ey Sir H. S. Ctmninghatn. 

The CtERULEAN.s : A Vacation Idyll. 

The Hekh »ts, | Wheat a n i/ Takes. 

By Tlumias Hardy. 

The Woodlanders. 

Wessex Tales; Strange, Lively, and 
CoAi MON place. 

By Bret Marie. 

^ Ckessy. 

The Heritage of Dedi.ow Marsh, and 
other Tales, 



By Henry James. < 

A London Lif^ 

I The Aspern Papers, etc. 

By ^ nnie Keary. 

Castle Daly. c. 

Janet'.s Home. 

A York and a Lancaster T^osk, 

By D. Christie Murr<g^f. 

Avnt Rachel. | ^Schwartz. 

The Weaker Vessel. 

John Vale’s Guardian. 

By Mrs. Olipkant 
, Neighbours on the Green. 

Joyce. 

A Beleaguered City. 

Faitjiful and Unfaithful. By Mar* 
caret Lee. > 

Reuben Sachs. By Amy Levy. 

Mlss Krethkrton. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward^ 

kOUISlANA, AND ThA'^'’ LaSS O' LoWR|B*S. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The Ring of A.masis. By Lord Lytton. 
Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. 

Unifot^tn u>it^ the alove. 

Storm Warriors ; or, Lifeboat Work 
ON THE Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. 
John Gilmore. 

T.^es of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. 
A Year with thf. Bf^3:>s. By W. Wardb 
Fowler, lllustrate^f by Bryan Hook, 
Tales OP' THE Birds. By the same. Ulus* 
trated by Bryan Hook. 

Leavps of a T.ife. By Montagu Wil- 
I.IAM"*, Q.C. 

True 'J'ai rs for mv Grandsons. By Sir 
Samuel W. Baker, F.R.S. 

Tales oi- Old 'J’ravel. By Henry 
Kini.slp.y. 

MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING ; NO- 
VELS. Globe Svo. 2 i, each. 

By Mrs. Cratk, Author of Hjj^xhn Halifax ^ 
Gentle >ran ” 

Two Makriagks. 

Agatha’s Husband. 

The Ogu.vtes. a 

By Mrs. Olipkant 
The Curate in Ch.\rge. 

A Son of the Soil, 

Young Musgrave. 

He that will not w'Hen He may.i*^ 

A Country Genti kman. 

Hester. | Sir Tom. , ^ 

The Second Son. 

The Wizard’s Son, 
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ilACIillt^AN'S WO-SHIJt^IKG NO- 

Sf 4 li€ A U 0 ^or 9 r* 
tlOGAN, M.P. • 

ThS^Honourabi3 Miss Fehrakd. ^ 
Futtsks, Tatteks, and thbCddmcii^loe, 
Weeds. (AND other Sketches. 

Christy Carew, 

Ism ay’s Children. 

JPy George Fleming. 

A Nils Novee. | Mi race. 

The Head or Medusa. 1 Vertigia. 

By Mrs. Macguoid, 

Patty. 

Anme Kec^. ^ * 

Janet's Home. j ^ Oldbury. 
CJWtMa^V Fr.> NKI.VN. 

A York and a Lakc^->tek 

By ^NorrisP 

Mv Friend Jim. | Chrm. 

Bf Henry Tamc'..^ P 

Daisy Mu,ier; An Intkrnatiowai ^yi- 
soDE ; Fo JR Meetings. ^ 

Roderick Hudson. 

• The Madonna of tme V\ tore, and other 
Tales. 

Washington So^arb, 

Princess Ch^samassima. 

By Frame Hoilguu, Burnett. 

Louisiana, AN 1) "I mat Lass o’ Loi^f iiW. 
Two Stories. 

• Hawotjtk’s. 

By Himh L onvuiy. 

A Family Akkair. | Living ok Dead. 

By D. Christie Murray. 

Aun/ Rachel. 

By Helen yackson. 

Ramona : A ^ iory. 


A Sur iN^T^E Fens. 

MANILLA N’S HALF-CROWN .SERIES 
or JUVENILE HOOKS. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, extra, ss. 6 (f. 

OuK Year. \he Authoi of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” 0 
Little Sunshine’s Hoi.iday. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
When I was a Littlf, Girl. By the 
Author of St. Olave’s.” 

NDie Years Old. By the Author 
**When I was a Little Girl," etc. 

A Storehouse ok Stories. Edited by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. a vols. 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holi- 
days. By Mrs. Oliphant. 



The Runaway, By the Autho* of “Mti. 
Jemingham’s Journal.” 

* Wandering Willie. By tSbe Auetkor <jl 

“ Conrad the Squirrel.” 

Pansib’s Flouk Bin. Illustrated by Adrian 
, Stokes. 

Millv and Olly, By Mrs. T. H. Warri. 

lUustratM by Mrs. Alma Tadema. 

The Population of an Old Pear Tree ; 
OR, Stories f. Insect Life. Front the 
Frinch of E. Van Buuys'iel., Edited by 
Chaplotte M, Yonge IlUistrated, 
Hannah Tarne. By Mar? K- Houuah. 
IHustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

By Mrs. Moleswortk. lUnoirated Ey 
iValter Crane, 

“ Carrots,” Just Lv. tll Bov. 

Tei l Me a Story. 

The Clckoo Clock. 

A Chris tmas Child. 

Rosy. 

The TapehsTRy Room. 

GkANDM OTHER DeAR. 

IIkrk Baby. ^ 

“Us” : .\n Old-FashjjPned Story, 

Little Miss Peggy. 

Tw'o liiTTi.E Waifs. 

Christmas-Tree Land. 

• Four Winds Farm. 

The Rectory Children. 

‘ MACMILLAN’S RRADI^^GJ BOOKS. 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 

P jixner (48 pp. iSmo, awf. 

Book L for Standard I. '’96 pp. xSmo, ^d. 
Book Ifofor Standard II. (z44pp. iSmo, 
Book III. for Standard III. (160 pp.| iSmo, 6 d. 
Book IV. for Standard IV. (176 pp.’ >8mo, 81/. 
Book V. for Standard V. (380 pp.[ x8mo, i.y. 
Book VI. for Sflindartl VI. (430 pp.)Cr.8ro, aj. 


1 MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. 

*1. Initiatory Exercises and Short Lett ers. 
*2. Words con.sistin^ of Short Letters. 

*i. Long T.etters, with words coatatning Long 
Letters. Figures. 

J *4. Words containing Long Letters, d ,r 

4A. Practising and Revising Copybook fear 
Nos. I to 4. 

•5. Capitals, and Short Half-text Woitis be- 
ginning with a Capital. 

'►6. Half-text Words beginning w!^ a Ospital. 

Figures. ^ ' 

•7. Small-hand and Half-text^ with t^kals 
and' Figures. 
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iTACMILLil^S COPy-BobKS-^^te. 

* 8 . Bmail^hand and Ha^E^tetct, with Cajpitals 
' ^ figures. 

lA* FrACtmng jlM^d Revising Copybook for 
Nos.t$to 8 . 

*g. Smalbhand Sangis Head Lines. Figures. 
XO 4 Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 
*rir.' Small-hand Double Head Lines. Figures. 
ta. CommerciaLand Aritbmetical Examples, 

i^tCm ^ 

ISA. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 8 to 12 . 

Ibe Copybooks may be had in two sizes : 

(1) Large Post 410 , 4 ^?. each ; 

( 2 ) Post obloifl%, ad. each. 

The numbers marked • may also be had in 
Large Post 4 to, with Good.man’s Patent 
Sliding Copies. 6d. each. 
MAClMlILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Parti. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. ^nd Edition, 
ehWged. Globe 8 vo, aj-. 6d. 

Part II. By the .same. Gl. 8 vo. as. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE, liy A. M. C«jOK, M.A. Being 
an Abridgment of “ Macmillan’.s Latin 
Course, Part 1.” Glob^Svo i^. 6d. 
MAbMILLAN’S LATIN READER. A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 
Schools. By H. J. Hardy. Gl. 8 vo. as. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’.S GREEK COURSE. Edit, 
bv Rev. W« G. Rutherkokd, M.A. Gl. 8 vo. 

I. First GRR.iK Grammar. By the Rev. 
W. G. Ruthe:rford, M.A. G1.8vo. Parti. 
Accidence, as. , Part II. Syntax, as. ; or 
in 1 Yol. 3 ^. 6d. 

II. iLvsY Exercises in Greek Accidence. 
By £5. G. Underhill, M.A. as. 

ML Second Greek Exekcisi-. Book. By 
Rev, W. A. Heard, M.A. as. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S ^ GREEK READER. 
Stories and Legends. A First Gieek Reader. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and ICxercises, by 
F. H. Colson, M.A. Globe 8 vo. 3s. 
MACMILLAN’S KLEMENIARY CLAS- 
SICS. i 8 mo. js. hd. each. 

This Sene.s falls into two clasj.es ; — 

(x) First Reading Books foi Beginners, 
provided notSinly with Introductions and 
Notes, but with Vocairulartes, and in some 
cases with Exercises based upon the I'exlt 
^ ( 2 ) Stepping-stones to the study of pali 
ticular authors, intended for moref^idvanced 
students, who are beginning to read .such 
authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Di-ama- 
tists, and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Thucydides. * 

’ These are provided with Introductions and 
Notes, but no Vocabulary. The Publishers 
have been led to provide the more strictly 
Elementary Books with Vocahularie.s by the 
representations of many teachers, who hold 
that beginners do' not understand the use of 
a Dictionary, and of others who, in the case 
of middle-class schools where the cost of 
bookst is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, 
fitting into one another, may together fulfil 
. all the requirements of Elementary and 
Fteparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms 
^ Public Schools. 


MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLA8|* 
SICS — conimvad. 

The following Elementd^ Boolci^, fudih 
IntroductimSi Notes, and JVoca^arits^mtxd 
in some cases with Exercises, ara^etther 
regdy preparation : 

L.«tin Accidence and ExERCis)ai$ Ar- 
ranged FOR Beginners. *By William 
Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A, 
iEscHYLUs. — P rometheus Vi^nctus. Edit. 

by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
Arrian.— SELECT ioiffr. Edited by John 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. WalfOee, M.A. ' 
Aulus Gellius, Stories from. By Rev. 
G. H. Nall, M.A. 

Cajsar. — 'J'he Invasion of Britain. 
Being Stdection.s fijoni Books IV. and V. 
^ of the “ I)e Bello GallicOj." Adapted for 
Begin^iers by W. Welch, and C. G. DuF- 

FIF.I.D. * * 

— The Hki vetian War. Sela^eckTrom 
Book I. of “The Gallic Wa^^i^ranged 
for the use of Beginners by W. Weixh, 
M.A., and C. G. Dukp;[kld, MOA. 

— The G ai lk. War. Scenes from Books V. 
and Vi. J'>lited by C. Colueck, M.A. 

— The fltvLi ic War. J^ook I. Edited by 
I Rev. A. S. Wali*olk,'m.A. 

— Thm Lie War. Books II. and III. 
Ed. by Rev. W. G Rutherford, M.A. , 

— The Gai Lie War. Book IV. Edited 
by C. Bryans, M.A. 

— Thk Gallic War,* Books V. and VI. 
(sej^arately). By the .same Editor. 

— The (iALLic War. BookVII. Ed. byj. 
Bond, M.A., anil A. S. Walfole, M.A. 

'^<h<^Ra.--DK Senkct^tk. Edited by E. S. 
Shhckhvmh.h, M./W 

— Df. Amicitia. Edited by E. S. Shuck- 
IJURi/H, M.A. 

— .Si dries of Roman Hlstory. Edited 
by Kev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. 
JoNF-S. M.A. 

Euripides. — Alcf:stis. By the Rev, M. A. 
Bayfield, M.A. 

— Hecuiia. Kditoil by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and A, S. Walpole, M.A. 

— MaeoiiA. Edited by A. W. Veurall, 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 

Eutropius. Adapted for tkvif'se of Begin- 
ners by W. Welch, M.A., and C, G. 
Dufp'ihld, M.A. «■ 

Homer. — Iliad. Book I. Ed. by Rev. J. 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

— Iliad. BCok XVift. The Arms of 
Achilles. Edited by S. R. James, M.A. 

— Odyssey. Book I, Edited by Rev. J. 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

Horace. — Odes. Books I. — IV. Edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A. is. 6</.‘ each, jggf 
Livy. Book I. Edited by H. M. Stephen- 
son, M.A. ^ 

— The Hannibalian War. ^Being pert of 
the 21 St and 22 nd Books-of Livy, ^smted 
for Beginners by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 
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MACMiLlAN’S ^Ll&MENTARY CI4.S- ’‘lACMlLLA^TS 
SICS— cauHnuetl. - ; 


J%v,-^Thb Si»-b of ^Syracuse. B^)g 
pftrt of the BAth and ajth Books of LiYy. 
Aaapt^ for Beginners by G, Richards, 
M.A„ and Rev. A, S. Walpole, M.^. 

— Boc>k : 5 S 0 CI. With Notes adapted from 
Mr. ^pes' Eidltion for Junior Students, ^ 
Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E.. 
MELflULHi, M.A. 

— Book XXIT. B^the same Editors. 

— Legends osiAncientRome, »'Rom Livy. 
Adapted for Beginners. With Notes, by 
HTwilkinson, M.A. 

Lucian, Exikacts from. Edited by J. 
B(^d, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

Nefosh — Sei^ctions Illustrative oi| 
Greek and Roman HisTony. Edited 
^by O.* S. Karnell, B. A, 

Edited bv E. S. 

Skuc^uroh M.A. 

— EASk Sei ECTIONS FROM C>VlO%K Et K- 
CjAC^ERSH •Airange’i for the use of 
Begtnneri* by H. Win'iNSON, M.A. 

Stories from the Metamorphi*sks. 
Arratii^ed ft rjjJje use of Benners by J. 
Bond, M A., and A. .S. Wax pole, M.B.. 
IpHAtDRUS, -“S elect Faiu.rs. Ad ipted for 
use of Beginnere by Rev. A. S. Wal- 
pole, M.A. 

Tkucydiuf,.s.- -Tke Rise of the Athenian 
Empire. Bookol. Ch. 89 — 117 and 128— 
138. Edited by F, H. Colson, M.A. 
Virgil. — Georgics. Book I. Edited by 
T. E, Page, M A. 

— Gkoroics. Huuk 11. Edited Re# 

J. bl, Skrinf- M.A. 

— iENEiD. Bi>ok I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M-A. 

— iENEiD. Book II. Ed. by T. E. Page. 

— AEnEid. Book III. Edited by T. E. 
Page, M.A. 

— iENBlD. Book IV. Edit, by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 

• ^Eneid. Book V. Edited by Rev. A. ^ 
Calvert, M A, 

— iENEiD. Book VI. Ed. by T.^E, Page. * 

• dSNEio. Book VII. The Wrath of 
T uRNU^II^idited by A. Calvert, M.A. 

— .^NElD. Book VIII Edited by A. 
< 3 (tLVERT, M.A. 

■— ^Eneid^ Book IX. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. Stephens«in, M.A. 

— .^NEiD. Booki^X. Ed.bj 2 ^| 3 *G. Owen, M.A, 

— Selections. Edited by E, S. Shuck- 
burgh; M.A. 

Xbnopuon. — Anabasis. Book I., Chaps, 
i — vifi. Edited by E. A. Wells, M.A. 

Selections from Book I. Edited 
by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duf- 
FISLD, M.A. 

— Anabasis. Book I. Edited by Rev. 

A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

— Book Ilf Edited by Rev. 

A. S, Walpole, M.A. 


XyMOPHON.-^ABAS^" lit. Edit* 

by Re.. Oi H. Nall, 

— Anabas\« BodkalV. Edited by *iAV. 
E D. Stonl, M.A. 

— Selections Bquk 
Anabasis.” ‘Bdit. by 

— Selections F'rom the CVRoPAXtHA. 
Edited by Rev. A. H. CooKB, M.A. 

The foliowing mote advanced books tulna 
Introductions^ Notea^ but nb t 

Cicero.— Select Letters. JEdit. byRav. 
G. E. Jeans, M.A. 

HBFOiiOTUs. — S elections from Books 
VII. AND vm. The Expedition pF 
X EAXES. Edited by A. H, Cooke, M.A. 
Horace.— Selections from the Satires 
AND Epistle . Rdited by Rsv. W. J. V, 
B/rer, M.A. 

— Select Epv/Dks an^^ Arr iWriCA.'' 
Edited by jr. A. Dalton, 'M.A 

PLi.TO. — Euthvfhro and MNNBocilirus. 

Edited by C. E.' Graves, M.A. 

Terence. — Sl 3 ne.s from the Andbia. 

Edited by F. W* Cornish. M.A. 

The Greek Elegiai? PdisTS, from Cal* 
LINUS TO Callimachus. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. Kyn/ston. 
Thucydides. Book IV., Chaps. — ^bci. 
The Capture of Sphactbria* iiklited 
by C. E. Graves, 'M.A. 

OtHer Volumes to foltoto. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL , SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND StHOOLS. 
Fcp. 8 vo. Being .seletA portions of Greek 
and Latin authors, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, for the use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools, or of Candidates fee Public 
Examinations at the Universities and else- 
where. 

iEscHiNES. — I n Ctesiphonta. Edited 
Rev. T. Gvvatkin, M.A., and & & 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 5 J. o 
AEschvlub. — PERS.E. Edited by A. O* 

' Prickard, M.A. With Map. 3 jr. 6dL 

— The “Seven Against rHEBSs.” £klit* 
by W. Verrall, Litt.D., and liL A* 
Bayfield, M.A. 3 J. 6d. 

Andocides. — De M'.stsriis. Edited tyy 
W. J. HicitTE, M.A. ar. 6 <f. 

Attic Orators, Selections from txja 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus. Ed. by R. C. Jbbb, Lttt.D. fe. 
C.«:sAR. — ^T he Gallic War. Edited after 
Kraner by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rw. 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. With Maps. Ar. 
Catullus. — ^Sblect Poems, lotted tqr F. 
P. Simpson, B. A. sr. [ThoTex^t of this 
Edition Is carefully adapted to School use,'l 

Cicero.— The Catiline Orations. From 
the German of Karl HaUn. Edited by 
A. S. W4LKiNS,fLitt.D. 3 r. 6 rf. 

— Pro Lk&s Manilia. Edited, after Hs3m, 
by Prof, A. S. Wilkins, Litt J?, Sa. 
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Ocmo.— T h 9 SacoND Obatiok. 

Eiwa the Geiman of Karl Haim. Editedli 
wflSi Corrections and Additions, by ^*rof. 

J, E. B. Mayor, ^sr. 

Pro Roscio AMBRiliO. Edited, after 
Halitt,*by £. DoNKi|;|f M.A. 4t, 6d. 

— Pro Ip. Sbstio. Edited by Rct. H. A. 
Holobr, M.A. sr. 

— Sblbct Letters. Edited by Prof. R. Y. 
tVRREtl., M.A.^ 

Dimmosthbnbs.—!6b Corona. Edited by B. * 
Drake, M.A. New and revised edit. 4s.6d. 

— Aotbrsus Leptinem. Edited by Rev. ' 
J. R. Kmc, M.A. 4f. 6«/. 

— The First Philippic. Edited, after C. 

Rohdantz, by Rev. T. Gwatkin. as. 6d. 
Euripides. —H ippOLvrtis. Edited by Prof. 

. J. P. Mahaffy and J. B. Bury. 3 j. 6d. 
Medea. Edited by A. W. Vbrrall, 
Lltt.D. 3f. 6d. 

— • ilPHiGBNiA IN Tauris. Edited by E. B. 
England, M.A. 4«.W. i 

— lofi. Ed. by M. A. Bayfield, M..\. js.ed. 
Herodotus. Book III. Edited by G. C 

Macaulay, M.A. 

~ Book VI. Ed. by Prof, J. Strachan, M.A. 

— BookVII. Ed. by Mrs. Montagu Butler. 
Homer.— Iliad. Books I. IX. XI. XVI.- » 
XXIV. The Story of Achilles. Ed. by 
J. I&pRATT,M.A.,andW.LEAF,Litt,D. 6f. 

— Odyssey. Book IX. Edited by Prof. ' 
J. E. B May^r, M.A. ar. 6rf. 

— Odyssey. Boolts XXL— XXIV. The 
Triumph of Ody.ssed.s. Edited by S. G. 

I Hamilton, B.A. ar. 6 d . 

Horace.— The Odes. Edit.=d by T. E. I 
Page, M.A. 6 s . (Books 1. II. III. and 
IV. separately, a.T. each.) 

— The Satires. Edited by Prof. A. 
Palmer, M.A. 6r. 

— “tHE EpistILes and Ars Poetica. Edit, 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 6j. i 

JuYKNAL.— Thirteen Satires. Edited, fot 
the use of Schools, by E. G. Hai»->y, M.A. 

' sr. [The Text of this Edition is carefully 
adapted to School use.] 

— Select Satires. Edited by Prof. John 
E. B. Mayor. X. and XL 3s. 6 d . ; XII.— 
XVI. 4s.6d. 

LIYY. Books II. and HI. Edited by Rev. 

H, M. Stephenson, M.A. sr. 

— Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. 

W. W. Capes, M.A. sr. 

— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Ed. by G. C. 

Macaulay. With Maps. sr. 

— The Last Two Kings of M^edon. 
Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth De- 
cades of Livy. Selected and Edit, by F. H. 
Rawlins, M.A, With Maps. 3r. 6tf. 
VjUteRETius. Books I.— in. Edited by 
\\ J. H. Warburton Lee, M.A. 4r. 6d. 
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fnimued. 

Lysias.— S»L3m:t Orations. Edited^ by , 
B. S. Shucxburgh, M.A. 6r. ^ 

Mi^TiAL.— S rlbct Epigrams. Edited by 
BeY. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Oyid.— Fasti. Edited by G.*il. Hallam, 
M.A. With Maps. 5X. 

— Hbroidum Bpistulac XIIl. Edited by 
B. S. Shuckburgh^ M.A. 4r. 6d. 

— Mbtamorphoses. Books XlIX. and XIV. . 
Edited by C. SimmoNs, M.A. 4r. 6d. 

Plato. — Th» Republic. Books I.— V, 
Edited by T. H. Warrbn, M.A. 

— Laches. Edited -by M. T. Tatmam, 

^ M.A. *r. 6d. 

V 

Plawtup. — Miles Gloriosus. Edited by 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. sr. » 

— Ampmitruo. Ed. by \. PalmbPTM.IS. 5s. 

— Cahtiti. Ed. by A. Rhys-Smith, M.A. 
Pliny.— Letters. Bookf. I. and flf. Edited 

by J. Cowan, M.A. sr. 

Pliny. — Ijittbhs. Book 1 1 1. Edited by Prof. 
^T. E. bTmayor. Wi«*w Life of Pliny by 
G. H. Rbndall. sr. 

PLUTARcft.— Life of Themistokle-s. Ed. 
by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. sr. 

— Liybs of Galba and Otho. Edited by 
E. G. Hardy, M.A. 

Polybius. The History of the Achsean 
League as contained in the remains of 
Polybius. P^dited by W. W. Capes. 6s. 6d. 

^RQRBRTius. — Selecti Poems. Edited by 
Prof. J. P. PosTGA^, M.A. 6r. 

lALLu.sT.— Catiline and Jugurtha. Ed. 
by C. Meritale, D.D. 4r. 6d. — Or sepa- 
rately, 2^. 6d. each. 

— Bbllum Catulinae. Edited by A. M. 
Cook, M.A. 44-. 6d. 

Tacitus. — Agricola and Germania. Ed 
by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brotihibb, M.A. 3^'. 6 d. — Or separately, 
■r. each. ' 

— The Annals. Book VI. By the same 
Edito. s. as. 6d. 

— The Histories. Books I. and II. 

Edited by A. D. God LEY, sr. 

— The H1ST0RIE.S. Books III. — V, By 
the same Editor, sr. 

Tbrence. — Hauton Timorumbnos. Edit. 
W E. S. Shuckburgu, M.A. 3s. — With 
Translation, ^d. 

— Phokmio. Fid. by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Book II. Edited by B. C. 
Marchant, M.A. 

— Book IV. Edited by C. E. Gifi^BS, 
M.A. sr. 

— Book V. By the same Editor. Y 

— Books VI. and VII. The Sicilian Ex- 
pedition. E<fited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. With Map. ss. 
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MAqMlLLAN'6 CLASSICJUL S£RlIi^ 
tomiitmtd* 


Book| 11* #tid III.>Tj*8 
NAarativb of j^NBAS. Edited by EL' W. 
Howson, M.A. 3#. 

XBNc>t>MON, — H bujsnica. Books I. «ul^ II. 
Edited hy H. Hailstonb^ M. A. 6d, 


— CYBOFiCDiA. Book5 VII. and VIII, Ed. 
by Prof. A. Goodwiv, M.A. sj. 

— MEMORAmLlA. ' SoCRATlSi. Edited '‘y* 

A. R. Cluer, 

— The* An AB/»sis.*’ Books 1 . — IV. Edited 
^ Prole..sor& W. W. Goodwin and J. W. 
White. Adapted to Goodwin's Gteek 
Grammar. With a Map. sj. 

— il^EFO. Edited by Rev H. A. Holden, 

M..^, LL.D. 

— Owconomicor. By the same Edito:^ 
jpWitb Introduction, ii .planatory Notes 

Ipritioal Appendix, and Lexiev'n. $.t 


The jfifllcnvut^ a 7't . n p'> epu. -a. : 
r)eM^>«#HEN6^.^lN Mn.-. t. Edited tw j 
Prof. A, S. Wuk:n' ^iu.D., and IIek* ; 
MAN Hager, Ph*f>. 


EpRir.DES.- Bi^-HAii. Editml by Prof. 
R. Y. Tyrrb* M.A • 


HBEODdTUS. Book V, Edited by Prof. 
J. Strachan, M.A. 

ISASOS. — Thk Oka-' I f . ns Edited by Prof 

Wm, Ridgkway, M a. 

Ovid. — MetamoA^hoses. Books I. — III. 

Edited by C. Simmons, M.A. 
SAlX’iJRr.--jT./(.oif'i HA. Edited hy A. M 
Cook, M.A. _ 

Tacitus -- 'Vue AmiNals. Books I. a.id ff 
Edited by j. S. Re ip Litt.D. 

Other Volumet. will follow. 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 

SERIES. Edited by Archibald Geikie, 

F.R.S., Director-General of the Geologica 

Survey of the United Kingdom 

The Teaching of Geography. 'A Practical 
Handbook tor the use of T eachers. Globe 
8vo. 

Geography wf the Bpim'ih Hles. By 

Archib/ LD (lEiKiE, r'.R.S. i^mo. js. 

The Elenu^ta ky School Atlas. 24 M aps 
in Colour^ By John Bartholomew, 
g^.R.G.S. 4to. ij. 

An Elementary Class-Book ok General 
GeogrA*hy. By;Hu(.H Rober..' Mill,' 
D. Sc. Edit!. Illustrated. Ci. 8vo. 3x6^. 

Maps and Map DRAw 1 ^^c. By W, A. 
Elderton. Pott 3vo. 

Geography of the British Colonies. By 
G. M. Dawson and Alex. Sutherland. 

raphV^of Europe. By James Sime, 
.A. With Illustrations. Gl. 8vo. 3r. 

Geography of North America. By Prof. 
N, S. Shaler. 

Elementary Geography of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. By H. F. Blan* 
FORUi F.G.S. Globe 8vo. ar. 6tf. 


MACMILLAprib’^ 

BOOKS. FcpvlU. ' . 



Examples .n PitVafc.? By Prof. D. E. 
Jones, B.Sc. 

Questions Atm Exampus r och- Si^ki* 
mental Physics: Sotffid, U||bt, MeRt, 
Electricity, and Magnetism. ByB. 

F.R.A.S. Fcp. 8vo. 

A Graduated Course of NAfURAtL.Sa- 
ENCE FOR Elementary and Technical 
Schools and Coli.boes, Part I. .Furst 
Year’s Course. By the same.^ Gl. 8vo. as. 

Sound, IClementar\ Lbssoi/s on. By Dr. 
W. H. Stone. 3^. 60I. 

Electric Light .iIrithmetic By R. E. 
Da.y, M a. 2f. 

A Collection of P^xamples on Heat and 
Electricii ✓ BjfcH. H. Turner, 

AN EiEMRNi aky Treatise on Sieam* By* 
Prof. J. Perr *, C.F.. 

Electricity and Magnetlsm, Py Prof 
piLVANUs Thompson. 4jp. 6n.. 

Popular AsTRoltoMY. By Sir G. B. AutV, 
K.C.B., ’ai ' Astronobier-Royal. 4«. 

Elementary Lessons on Astronomy. By 
J. N. LockveIv, F.I.. S. New Edition. 
5G 6<f. (Que.wtions, on, rr. 6</.) 

Le.ss<’*n.s in Elfmentaky Dmbmistry. By 
Sir H. Ro.scoe, F.R.S. 4s. 6d . — ProMems 
adapted to the same, by Prof. ’’’horpE. 
With Key. 2 a. 

Owens .EGE Junior Course fp' Prac- 
1 icAL Chemistry. By F. Jonre. "With 
I'reface by Sir H. Koscoe, F. R.’S. as, 6d. 

Questions on Chemistry. A Series of 
Problems and Exerc^es in Inorganic Awd 
Organic Chemistry. By F. ^ones. 3*. 

Owens College Coursf, of Practical 
Organic Chemistry. By Julius B. 
Cohen, Ph.D. With Preface by Sir H. 
Roscoe and Prof. Schorlemmbk. as. 6d, 

Element.s of tHEMisTRY. By Prof. Ira 
Kemsen. 2.;. 6(1. 

Experimental Proofs of Chsmicax^ 
Theory p-ok Beginners. Bv Wi,xiam 
• Ramsay, Ph.D. as.td. 

* Numi^ical Tables ani Constants ik 
ELF^EN rARv SciENcii. By Sydney 
Lupton, M.A. as. 6ei. 

Phy.sical Geography, Elementary Ljts- 
soNs IN. By Archibald Geikie, F.R,S. 
4J. 6d. (Questions on, ir, 6d.) 

Elementary Lessons in Physiology. B#, 
■T. H. Huxlky, F.R.S. 4.1. 6d, 
tions on, ir. 6<f.) 

Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By 
St. G. Mi V art, F,R.S. 6s. 6d. 

Lbssone in Elementary Botany, By 
Prof, D. Oliver, F.R,S. 4s. 6d. 

Diseases of Fibld and Garden Ceofs. 
By W. G. Smith. 44. 6d, 

LssikiNS IN Logic, Inductive and 1 >S» 1 K> 
TivE.^ By W. S. Jevons, LL.D. 34.6^^ 

Political Economy for BEGiNNERSt Wm 
Mrs. Fawcett. With (JtteMdons. 





Thr OF l»fi^TjetT» By Wof. 

A. .!|I,arshau. and i|r F. f^mfULht. 

■F af. dal ft ^ 

EuBMBNTASV LES9<»«S in TH& SCIBKCB OP 

, AcpRicuLTWPAi. Practicb» By Frof. H. 

^NN|R. iS.6tL f 

Gi^s-^ok of Gbogkaphv. By C. B. 

, F.K.S. 3£. 6di^ sewed, 3f. 

Short Geography of the British Is- 
lands. By J. B. Green and Alice S. 
Green. With Maps. 3#. 6el. 

MACMILLAN*!?*'^ PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH COURSE. By G. EuofeNB 
FasNackt. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

I. First Year, containing Easy Lessons 
1 N the Regui.ar Accidence. Thorougbly 
revised Eldition. is. 

^L, Becond Year, containing An Ele- 
mentary Gramma#. With copious Exer- 
cise&j Notes, and Vocabularies. New 
Edition, enlarged, as. 

III. Third Year, containing a System- 
atic Syntax and I^ssons in Comfo- 
sj^rioN. as. 6d. 

The Teacher’s Companion to the same. 
With copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Synonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc. ist Year, 4f. 6 d. and Year, 
4J. 6 d. 3rd ^ear, 4s. M. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH READERS. By G. EugAnb 
Fasnacht. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

I. FiitS’r Year, containing €'ales, His- 
TORidUlL Extracts, Letters, Dia- 
logues. Fables, Ballad.s, Nursery 
Songs, etc. With 7'wo Vocabularies : (i) 
In the Order of^ubjects ; (a) In Alpha- 
betical Order, as, 6d. 

II. Second Year, containing Fiction in 
Prose and Verse, Historical and 
Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Let- 
ters, etc. as. 6rf. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION. By G. EugSke Fasnacht. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 

Part I. Elementary, as. 6d. — Part Ijfc. 

Advanced. 4 

The Teacher’s Companion to tme Same. 

Part I. 4L td. 

MACMILLANS FRENCH READINGS 
FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnacht. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. I 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE. By G. Eugene 
Fasnacht. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

I. First Year, -containing Easy Lessons 

on the Regular Accidence, xs. 6d. 1 

II. Second Year, containing Conversa- ' 
TlONAL Lessons on Systematic Acci- 
dence AND Elementary Syntax, with 
Philological Illiktrations and Ety- 
MOiJOGiCAL VocaiHlary. New Edition, 
Wlarged. 6d. 

T^ Teacher’s Companion to thb same. 
see Year,^ 44. 6d* } and Year, 44* 6d. 


Fasnach?. Extmllap. 

J. First Vs^,^NTA]NrNG ah IirritfeJ^- 

TION TO TIRE GERMAN ORDER OP 

WITH CopiouR Examples, Extracts 
pko.M German Authors in Prose and 
Poetry, Notes, Vocabularies* 


MACMILLAN’S, GERMAN .COMPOSI- 
TION. By G. E. Fasnacht. Extra fcp. 

* 8vo. — Part 1. First Course': Parallei. 

GeKMAN-ENGUSH h^KTRACTS, PARALLEL 
English-German SynVa}^ 3s.6d* 

MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOI. CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. iBmo. ^ 

Select works of the foreign Atidtors, 
n with suitable Notes andft Introductions 

* based ^ the latest researches of French 

and German Scholars by practical maslyrs 
and teadhers. ^ 

^ FRENCH. I.A. 

Corneille. — Le Cid. Edited Cl^j^ed 

Fasnacht. ir. 

Dumas. — Les Demoiselles de St. ’p r 
Edited hp Victor Ooer. xs. 6d. 

FffeNCH Readings from 'Roman Histok 
SelectedJrom various Authors. Edited by' 
C. COLBECK, M.A. 4J. 6d. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Books I. — VI. 

Ed. by L. M. Moriaktv. \lnpreparaHott. 
MoLifeRE.— Les Femmee Savantks. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. xs. 

— Le Misanthrope. By the same. %». 

— Le MRdkcin MalgkR Lui. By the 

saifb. ir. ft 

— L'Avare. Edited*ilpby L. M. Mori- 

ARTY. IS. 

— Le Bourgeois GentilhomMb. By the 
same. xs. 6d, 

Racine. — Britannicus. Edited by EuGhNB 
Pellissiek. as. 

Sand (George). — L a Mare au Diablb. 

Edited by W. E. Russell, M.A. ts, 
Sandeau (Jules).— M ademolselle de la 
Sejglii^re. Edit, by H. C. Steel. i«. 6dL 
Thiers’5 History of the Egyptian 
Expedition. Edited by Rev. H. A. 
Bull, M.A. 

Voltaire. — Charles XII. l^Sf^d by G. £. 
Fasnacht. 3^. 6d. ^ 


GERMAN. 

Freytag. — Doktor Loxher. Edited hy 
Francis StoHr, M.A. [/n prepesratim* 
Goethe. — GOte von Beklichingbn. Edit. 

by H. A. Bull, M.A. as. 

— Faust. Parti. Ed.by Miss J.'L be. 
Heine.— Selection.s from erHE 
BILDER and other PkOSE WoRKS. POiit. 
by C, CoLBECK, M.A. as. 6d. 

Lessing. — Minna von Barnhelm* Edited 
byj. SiME, M.A. ilnprepantHm* 

Schiller. — Die Jungfrau Von bRutAxs. 
Edited by Joseph Cost wick. a«. 6d. 



Sdlkt' OP 


taiCHIU^N'S foreign MCHOdi. 

SvJlEi^K^— Pm't. Das 
DX|wk. Edited by H. B. CcvrcifeKiLx,, 
M»Jt' ar, , , 

> MAldA 'STUAfiTi, Edited by C. Suikl^n, ^ 
U.A.,D.Ut. 

— WiiUHiaM Tblu Edited by G. E. Fas-, 

’ ^Acm. is. ed. I 

• SbucctxoVs fkom Schiu,br’s Lyricas. ' 
PoBAts. Edited by»E. J. Turner, M.A., 
and £..D, A. 1 ^orshbad» M.A. sp. 6 d. 

Uhlan0.~ Sblect Bajxads. Adapted as 
a First Easy Read in gf^ Book for Beginnera 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacki . is. 

CMIELAN’S PRIMARY Sl.RIES OF . 
“ENOH AVD GERMAN READING 4 
Edited hy 0. EuGiRKR Fas- 
!With Illustration^. Glotijp 8vo. 

O' Enfants rt T rows Amis. 

E ‘ii JI/ 'IFKY. 



^A Jkunp ' ’.>6ribnmb kt 
c 0 bTa i up »' Aostb. Edit. 
.ET, B.Sc, 'uCid. 

Lt-H^Sei Fablus. JMiited W 
Yri-dTH a. is. fsd. 9 

IfND HaUSMArCKKN. 
i and Edited by O. E. Fasnacht. 
Illustrated, w. M. 


MaHA^T (R«sr. 

WoKt.» VNO^R 

Biuft TO PtcTTAitcai Ci'Ois^v.Mea 

A of CLASsicAK<4iRE£K Ll't'lfc* ^ 

RATURE. a V »la,^ Ctrjvn avo, Vol. 1. i'Wr 
Poets. With aA AippendiY on He 
Prof, Saycr. ■Qji'— voL IL' Tb 
WfkSrs. Inal^47. 

'Greek Antiqoitxes. Intast xSraih' tls* 
— ^Euripides. i8mo. is. (>dL 

The Decay of Modern pRBACMTMa; 

An Essay. Crown 8vo. ^f. td. 

The Principles or TitE Art of Com- 

YERSATioN. and Ed. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6di 
MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
G* E.>~- Sketches from a Tour through 
Holland and Germany. Illustrated 
j. E. IvOGEr . Extra ciown &vo. lor. 
MAHAFFY {Pr, ", T. P.) and BERNARD 
(J. H.). —Kant's » upfic^L PhilosomiV foe 
II mulish Readers. A new and completed 
Edition in a voK. Crown Svo.- '*’'‘'4 . I. The 
KntTiK OF Pure Reason Expla'VwO and 
Defended. 7s. (ai . — Vol. II. The “ Pro- 
ij-roMEN/..'* I'ranAatedj, witii Note*, and 
Appendices. 64- 

MAri'I-.i\ND(F. W.).~ Pleas of the Crown 
for the County of f .otJuK.STj&R, a.d. laax* 
Edited by F. W. Maiilanu 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 
Justice ano Police. Cr.,^vcf. ^s. 6d, 


Hauff,— Die Kara vane. Edited by Her- 
man Haoek, Ph.D. With Exeicises by 
G. E. Fasnacht. yt. 

La Fontaine.- -Fables. A Selection, by 
L. M. MoriariYv M.A. With Jhustra- 
tions by Rando .r tr Caldeco r r. ax. e'- 

MOLESV ORTH. — 1' KEN f'H LlFE IN LbTTBKS. 

By Mrs. Molfswor nr, ix. 6d. 
PEREAULr, — C ontes im Fi^.es. Edited by 
G. E. Fasnacht. ix. 6d. 

Schmid.— H itiNRicH von Eichenfbls. Eid. 
by Q, E. Fasnacht. ax. 6d, 

MACNAM AR A (C.).— A His tory of Asiatic 
Cholera. Crown 8vo. icxx. 6d. 


MALET (Lucas). — M r{j. Lorimbr; ASKmcK* 
IN Black and Whitp'. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6 d, 

MANCHESTIi;R SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Eighth Bgeries* 
1876 — 77. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

MANSFIELD (C. B.).— A 'FilfeoRY of Salts. 
Crown 8vo, 14X. * 

Aerial Navigation. Cr. 8vo. loS.Sd. 

MARKHAM (C. R.).~Life op Robert 
Fairfax, of Steeton. 8vo. tzx. 6 d. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).— The Makers OF 
Modern Italy : Mazziki, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi. Three Oxford Lectures. Crown 
8 vo. IX. 6 d. * 


MACQUOID(K.S.).— Patty. Globe 8vo. ax. 
MADAGASCAR ; ^n Historical and Db- 

SCRIPTIVE Act OUNT OF THE ISLAND aSd ITS 

FORMER Dependencies. By Captain S. 
Oliver, F.S^ijJ^^vols. Mea. 8vo. tti.rvs.ftd. 

MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMKNT. 
By K#ri. Illustrated by L. Wain. Crown 
8vo. 4X. 6 d. J 

0 

MADOC (Fayr).-*~THii!i Story or Ml;licent. 
Crown 8vo. 4X. 6 d. • 

MAGDIRE (J. F.). — Young Prince Mari- 
gold. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4X. 6 d. 

MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.).— Social Life 
0 IN Giomsce, FRdSi Homer to Menander. 

6th Edmon. Crown 8vo. gs. 

— — Greek Life and Thought from the 
Age of Alexander to Roman Con- 

quest. Crown 8 VO. lax. 6 d. 

— r- l^AMBD^S AND STUDIES IN GREECE. II- 
Itistmted. 3rd Edition. Cm. 8vo. tox* 6 d. 


MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred). — P rincu'LES OF 
Ec«#nomics. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. i. iax.6^. net. 

MARSHAIA. (Prof. A. and Mary P.),— The 
Econumicsof Industry. Ex.fcp.Sv'o. as. 6 <i. 

MARSH ALL (J. M.). —A Table of Irregu- 
lar Greek Verbs, 8vo. 

MARTEL (Chas.).— Military Italy. With , 
Map. 8vo. tax. 6 d. 

MARTIAL.— Select Epigrams for Eng- 
lish Readers. Translated by W, T. WBBR,t 
M.A. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4X. 6 d. 

Select Epigrams. Edited by R«v. 
H. M. Stephenson, M.A, Fcp. 8vo, 6r.6dl. 
MARTIN (Frances). — The Poet’s Hour. 
Poetry Selected and Arranged for Children, 
xamo, ax. 6rf» ^ 

Spring-Time with the Poets. rSmo. 

3s. 6 d, 

ANGELiQUjt, Arnauld, Abbess of Fort, 

Royal. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6 d. 
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MARTIN {Fi^^ckX-^TiiiE Hi.st6«v oi^ 
Lloyd’s, akd oh- Mai^» Iksurajic* in 
Orbat Britain. 8vo. 

MARTINE/fU ‘^(Harriet). — BioiMtAPHfCAL 
Sketcmrs, i8sa — Crown 8vo. 6s, 

MARTlNEAU (Dr. James).— Spinoza, and 
EditionT Cro^n 8vo. 

MARTI l^EAU (Miss C. A.).-*Easv Lessons 
ON Heat. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

MASSON (Prof. David). — Recent British 
Philosophy. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

— Drummond of iAawthornden. Crown 
8vo. lor. 6 d. 

— — Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
OTHER Essays. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

- Chatterton : A Story of the Year 
1770. Crown 8 VO. 5f. 

Life of Milton* See “ Milton.” 

— — - Milton's Poems. See “ Milton.” 

DeQuincey. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

MASSON (Gustave). — ^A Compendious Dic- 
tionary of the French Language 
(French-Engush and English-French). 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

La Lyre Fran^ aise. Selected and ar- 
ranged, with Notes. Vignette. i8mo. 4^. 6 d. 

MASSON (Mrs.). — Three Centuries of 
English Poetry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

MATHEWS. — The Life ok Charles J. 
Mathews. Edited by Charles Dickens. 
WitkJPortraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 25 j. 

MATTH^EWS (G. F-),— Manual of Loga- 
RiTHMS. 8 VO# 54'. net. ' 

MATURIN (Rev. W.).— The Blessedness 
of the Dead in Christ. Cr. 8vo. ^5. 6d, 

MAUDSLEY (Dr, Henry).— The Physiology 
OF Mind. Crown 8vo. los. bd. 

The Pathology of Mind. 8vo. t8j. 

— — Body and Mind. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6d. 

MAURICE.^Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. Byhis Son, Frederick Maurice, 
Two Portraits. 3rd Ed. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36*. 

Ptmular Edition (4th Thousand) 2*^Is. 

Crown 8vo. j6r. ^ 

MAURICE (Frederick Denison).— The King- 
dom OF Christ. 3rd Ed. a vols. Cr. 8vo. lai. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse, and 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Social Morality. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

— — T The Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6 d. 

Dialogues on Family Worship. Crown 

8vo. 4r. 6 d. 

The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 

Old Testament. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6 d, 

— - The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament. 5th Edition. Cm. 8vo. Cs. 

— The Gospel of The Kingdom of 
Heaven. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

•i — ^ The Gospel of St. John. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

■/ 


MAURICE (F. D.)*— The %nsrtm OY By. 
John. 4th Edition." 'Crown 8 yo. 6s. ' 

.Expository Sermons oir the PEiirEE- 

Book ; and on the Lord's Prayer. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. ^ 

^(Theological Essays. 4th Edition. Cm. 

8vo. 6r. • 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced 

FROM the Scriptures, and Edition. Croum 
8vo. df. 

— ^ Moral AND Metaphysical Phii. 090 PHY. 
4th Edition. 3 vols. '8vOj 16s. ^ , 

The Religions of the World. 6th 

Edition. Crown 8*fo. 4.1. 6d. 

On the Sabbath Day ; the Character 

of the Warrior ; and on the Inysrpre- 
TATION of HlSTORVf Fcp. 8vo. OS. 6d. 

■ Learning and WoRKiNfr. Cr. ?vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Lord’s*Pravkk, the Crebd,^nd 

THE Commandments. i8mo. is. ^ 

Sermons Preached in®'*Country 

ChuHChes. and Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The Friendship of#Books,^nd other 

Lectures, 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

The Unity of the New Testament. 

^nd Ediffon. a vols. J^own 6vo. las. 

Lessons of Hope Readings from the 

Works St F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. 
J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. gx. 

The Communion Service prom the 

Book of Common Prayer, with Select 
Readings from 'ih« Writings of the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Colenso. i6mo. ax. 6d. 
MAXWELL. — Profe-ssor Clerk Maxwell, 
% .A«Li FE OF. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A., 

' md W. Garnett, and Edition. 

Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. ^ 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.).— Sound. A Series of 
Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3x. 6d. 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.).'uid BARNARD (C.)— 
Light A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena 
I of Light. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

' MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).— A First Greek 
Readier. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 4X, 6if. 

- Autobiography of Matthew Robin- 
son. Fcp. 8vo, 5x. 

A Bibliographical Clue t® Latm 

Literature. Crown 8vo. lox, 6^ [See 
al.so under “ J u venal.”] 

MAYOR (Prof. Joseph B.). — &reek for Be- 
ginners. ¥cp. 8vo. *Part I. is. 6d. — Part# 
II. and III; 3X. 6d. — Complete, 4X. 6d. 

MAZINI (Linda). —I n the Golpen Smell. 

With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4x. 6d. 
MELBOURNE.— T Memoirs op Viscount 
Melbourne. By W. TorrE^. Witl^ 
Portrait, and Edition, a vols. 8%. sax. 
MELDOLA (Prof. R.) — The Chemistry of 
Photography. Crown 8vo. 6x. >. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RJand WHITE (Wm.).— 
Report on the East Anglian Earth- 
quake of 32 ND April, 1884. 8vo. ys. 6d. 





MEUS^lGER : FirPV Po»]^ o^. Trwnslat^ 
by Wax,ter Hbaduam. Fojpt. 4<»» 7 ** 6tf. 

METOEKHAiTl <T* C.)^A Centurv or 

E%ECT|tIClTV. 0*uwniT». w. 

MERCIER(pr. C)l— The Nervous SvrTBU 
aRd the Mind. Bvo. im. 6<f. • 

MERCtJR (Prof. J.).— Elements ok the 
Art of Waw. 8 vo. 175. 

MEREDITH' (George). — A Rbadino ok 
Earth. Extra fcr.,BNo. 5J. 

— -Poems ANDaLVRics ok thf Jov of 
Earth. Extra fcp. 8V0. 6x. 

Ballads and PoeI^s ok Tragic Like. 

Crown 8 VO. 6<r. 

MEYElS (Ernst von).-i^HiSTOKY of Chbmls- 
TRV. Xipans. ty G. MacGowan, M.. 4 . 8 vo. 

MlAtX. — Lift- of EmvAF^^ MiALif. By his 
Sam, Arthur Miai.l. C'vc. tor. 6 /. ^ 

V Summary o. Modern | 
History. Trans’atecl % M M* Simp- 
son. G4iik Bvo, ^4A. tvf. , 

MILL (H. R.).— Elkmf.'' f .Kv Cla.ss-Book 
or General Geogkah-. v. Ci. 8vo. ^r. ewf- 

MIXLAR -iiBHMFNTSOF DfsCRir riM 

Geometry, and Edition. Crown 8 vo. &. 

MILLER (R. Kalley).— The RomaxNce of 
-4aTRONO^^Y. '•nd Ed. C'r. 8vo. 4r. 6ti. 

MILLIGAN (Rev. PruC M.).-The Resur- 
rection of Ouk Lom^. jnd Ed. Cr. 8vo. sr. 


MILTON. By MAiuc 8v<fc 

xr. 8 r£i 4 s«wM« is^ ^ 1 ' ' v-' 

MILTON. By Rev. fe . opi^tsd K jBliooidlB, 
M.A. -Fcp. 8vii|^ i, . 

Large Paper EditioMl at ■. aeC 


MINCH'IN (Rev.^3W. 'J. 

Veritas. Vcp. «. ^ 

MINTO (W.).— The Mediatk^h or IEalI® 
Hardelot. jvols. Crown 8vo. 3x4. 6^. 
Defob. Crown 8vo. ir. ; .•icwrd, 

MITFORD(A. Bk).— Talks Of Old 
W ith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3r,,6<C 

MIVART (St. Gecrge).— Lessons in SlE- 
went ARY Anato.MY. iBmo. 6r. 6af. 

MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).— An ij:LEMENTAE» 
Text Book ok ChbmibTry. and Editiotl. 
Crown 8 vce /r. 6 d . 

MIZ MAZE (TH’".); . r, The Winkwoeth 
Plz?’ b. a Stwry in Letters by Nina 
Authors. Crown Syo. 4r. A/. 

MOHAMMAD. -The Speeches a v ' Taale- 
Tal ' OK THU PibPHET. Tmui^l.Tced, by 
St an LHY Lank- Poole. i8roo. 4s. ^u£, 

MOT.ESWORTli (Mrs.). Illustrated by 
V/alter Crane. 

Herr Baby. Globe 8vo. , ar. 6<f. 
Grandmother Dear. Globe Bvo. ar. M, 
Tub Tapestry Room. Globe 8vo. ar. 6d. 
A Christmas Child. Globe Bvo. 2... 6<A 


The Revelation ok St. John, and 

Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 

MILNE (Rev. John ).). — Wkekiv P -onLEM^ 
Papkhs. Fcp. 8v,.> 4.4*. 6^4 •* 

— Companion to W.-bkly Pkobi ems. Cr. 
8vo. i'>j. 6ei. 

- Soi u 1 10 'jsoi' Weekly Prohi.em Papers. 
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Eiiil.is, and Portrait. 5 vols. 8vo. 4/. 145. 6d. 

RUNAWAY (THE). By the Author of 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal." G1.8vo. 2X.6rf. 

RUSH (Edward).— The Synthetic Latin 
Bbijbsctus. a First Latin Construing Boolr. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 6</. 
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. and with IbdJoeS. toy. 61/.- Appea* 
dices, znr. bdLwCoroplete in z voL 

RUSSEL L^Cyv^Jiark).—M.4y>ux>||^ Cv^Wa 

— Dampieil , Pamndt. Cp. <$vo, rpr- 6^3- 

RUSSELL (Shf Charles). — N ew YHIWE ogE 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. 4d . - 

- — Parnell Commis^sio^: Tit> 
Opening Speech 7 or the Uefeni^. $vo. 
■ tos , 6d . 

Pojfrular MdHiots , Sewed, 

RUSSELL (Dahn). — The I/IGHt 
J.„ghtpth BVBiRY Man: Sermons. WiA 
an Intri/Juction by the Very ReV. Bh 

■ Plumi-tri , TXD.* Crown 8vo< 69 , 

RUST (Rev. Gcori^e).- -Filst Steps to Latin 
Prose Comp siTiON. ,j8mo. is.td,* ' 

— - A Key ro Rust’s First 't to liaTtN 
I'ROSE Composition. By W . YatHs. 
x8mc. 35'. 6d . 

RUTH AN-> HER FRIENDS: A STq«T 
for Girls. Illustrated. 01 . 8vo. s j. 

RUTHEKb OKI. ^W. Gunion, M.A., LL. 0 .). 
—First Grpek Gramm^#!. Part 1 . Aon* 
dence, ax.; Part II. Syntax> »f . ; or in 
X vol. 3 j 6d . 

Thl New Phrynichus. Beh.i; a revised 

Text of t^e Ecloga of the Grammyian Phty* 
nichus, with Introduction ahd Qnmmdotatyf 

8 VO. i8jf. 

Babriu.s. With IrttroduciRry Disyexta* 

tions, Critical Nutee^ Commentary, and 
Lexicon. 8vo. i 25 . 6d . 

Thucydides. Book JV. A Revision of 

the '"’ext, illustrating the Principal Causes of 
Corruption in the Maauscripts of this Author. 
8vo. 7r. ( yd . 

RVLAND (F.).-®*Chronological Outlines 
OF English Liter atu^ie. Crn. JIvo. 6fi , 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.).— Damping aMoNG 

Cannibai s. Crown 8vo. 4.1. 6<f 

* A South Sea Lover : A Romance. Cr. 

8vo. ^s. 

Charlie Asgarde: The Story of a 

Friendship. Crown 8vo. 5.9. " , 

SAINTSBURY (George ).— a History 6f 
Elizaiiethan Literature. Cr. 8vo. 

Dryden. Clown 8vo. is . 6d . ; sewed, xs . 

SALLUST. — C All Sallusth Crispi Ca¥x 4 
LINA ET JuGURTHA. For Usc in Sdboo^ 
By C. Merivalk, D.D. Fcp. avo, 

The JuGURTHA and the Catiline may be 
had beparately, asr. 6d . each. 

The Conspiracy of Catiline and tee 

JuGURTHiNE War, Translated Into English 
by A. W. Pollard, B. A. Crown Bvo. 

Catiline separately. Crown Bvo. ' 

BeIiLum Catulinae. Edited, with-iDao 

troduc^on and Notes, by A. M. Cook, bLA* 
Fcp. fvo, 4' 
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SALi«oir <Rev. P«Sf. , 4 e#rg^).^ 3 »*»f. 
MniACU1.0US C«»ISTIA*I>!|% AND OTHm 
BsioMoNib snd Edition. Oto^v^nByo.' 6«. 

— GNOSl'ICISAf^ AND AONO^flClSM, AND 
OrHBft SSRMONS. Ctoym Sw. 7*. 6 d . 

$AND,(G.X— La Mark au Diabue. Edited 
' tig W: £. Hussbi.^ M.A. js. 

SANDEAU^[Jules), — M ademoiselle de la 
SsfCLi&RE. Ed. H. C. Steel. xSmo. ts. 6d. | 

Siy^DERSON (F. W.).— Hydrostatics for 
Beginners. Globe iyo. 4«. 6 d . 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAl’*T^A- 
PERS, FOR Admission into the Royal | 
Military Collkge, 1881—89. Edited by 
£. JT. Brooksmith, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

SANDYSO* E.).— An Easter Vacation in 
GeeB!|:E. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d . 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). — I he Ancient Em- 
pires of the East. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Herodotos. Books I. — III. The An- 
cient' Empires of the East. Edited, with 
Notes, and Introduction. ^Svo. z&r. I 

SCHILLER. —I >iE Ju NGFRAU VON Orleans. 
Edited by Joseph Gostwick. i8mo. as . 6 d . 

Maria Stuart. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, ^yC. Sheldon. i8mo. as , 6 d . 

—— Selections from Schiller’s Lyrical 
Poems. Edit. E. J. Turner and E. D. A. 
Morshkad. iSmo. 2 j. 6 d . \ 

—— WalLW^nstein. Part I. D^As LAger. 
Edit, by «. B. Cottkku.l, M.A. t8mo. 2^. 

WilhelSi Telic. Edited by G. E. Fas- 

KACHT. i8mo. 2 i .< 5 d . 

SCHILLER’S LIFE. By Prdf. Heinrich 
DCntzer. Tran*.lated l>y Percy E. Pin- 
kerton. Crown 8vo. loj. 6 d. 

•SCHMID. -- Heinrich vgn Eichenfels. 
Edited by G. E. FasnachA as . bd . 

SCHMIDT— WH«?TE.— An Introduction 
TO THE Rhythmic and Metric of the 
Classical Languages, By Dr. J. H. 
Heinrich Schmidt. Translated by John 
Williams White, Ph.D. 8vo- ios ^ 6 d . 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOU'PH KEN- 
SINGTON. With Illustrations. --V0I. I. 
Containing Lectures by Capt. Abney, R.E., 
F.R.S. ; Prof. Stokes ; ProT. A, B. W. 
Kennedy, F.R.S., C.E. ; F. J. Bramwell, 
C.E., F.R.S. ; Prof. F. Forbes ; H. C, 
SoftBY, F.R.S.: J. T. Bottomley, F.R.S.E,; 

S. H. Vines, D.Sc. *, Prof. Carey Forster. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s . 

Vol. II. Containing Lectures by W. Spot- 
TiswooDE, F.R.S, ; Prof. Forbes; H. W. 
Chisholm; Prof, T. F. Pigot; W. Froude, 
LL.D., F.R.S. ; Dr. Siemens ; Prof. Bar- 
rett ; Dr. Burdon-Sanderson ; Dr. 

, ILaudbrBrunTon, F.R.S. : Prof. McLeod; 
i'SirH. E.'Roscoe, F.R.S. lUust,. CnSyo. 6s. 

sidoTCH SERMONS, 188a By Prindpai 
VjaXD and others. 3zd Edit. 8vo. sot. 6d. 


SCOTT. --The Poetical Wpsira, © f. S lli 
Walter Scott/ Edited bg Prol: rj 
pAiARAVB. Globe Bvo. ‘ , 

The Lav or tks Last MtMSTiu^i mS , 

The Lady of the Lake. Edite 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. ^P, T, 
Palcravk. Globe 8vo. xs . 

MArmion, and The Lord of the Isles. 

By the same Editor. Globe 8vo. *xs. 

Marmion. a TlStettof Floddin Eidd in 

Six Cantos. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. M. Macmillan, B.A. 
Globe 8vo. 3f . 6 d . * 

Rokeby. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

The Lav of the Last MiNS^pEL. 

Cantos 1 . — HI. Edited, » with Introduction 
and Notes, by Prof. G. H. Stuart, ^.A., 
alid E. H. Elliot. Globe SVb. it. 6rf.-~ 
Introductioif and Canto 1 ., sewed, gd , ^ 

The Lady of the Lake. By the saiue 

Editors. Globe 8vo. **'"• 

SCOTT. 6y R. H. Hutton. Croy^n 8vo. 
ts . 6 d . ; sewed, is . 

SCOTTISH SONG : A Selection of the 
Lyrics ok Scotland. C ompU ed by Marv 
Car4 yi.e Aitken. i8mo?»fR 6 ti . 

SCRATCHLfY — KINLOCH COOKE.— 
Australian De:fences and New Guinea. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir *Petek Scratchley, R.E., 
by C. Kinloch Cooke, ^vo. 14^. 

SCULPTURE, SPECIMENS OF AN- 
CIENT. Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman. Selected from different Collections 
V G^at Britain by the Society ok Diubt- 
TANT?. Vol. 11 . 5/. 5^ 

SEATON (Dr. Edward C.). — -A Handbook 
OF Vaccination. Extra fcp. Bvo. 8j. 6cL 

SEELEY (Prof. J. R.). — Lectures and 
Essays. 8vo. lot. 6 d . 

Thf- Expansion of England. Two 

Courses of Lectures. Crown Bvo. 4t. 6 d . 

Our Colonial Expansion. Extracts 

from “ 7 ’he Expansion of England.” Crown 
8vo. ij. , 

SEILER (€arl, M.D.) — M icro-Photographs 
IN Histology, Normal and Pathologi- 
cal. 4to. 3 It. 6 d . , 

SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).— A De- 
FENCK OF THE ChURCH OF ENClAt-ND 
AGAINST Dise.stablishment. Grown 8vo. 
as . 6 d . • 

Ancient FA<prs ANrf P'lirTioNS concern- 

iNG Churches and Tithes. Cr. 8vo. yt. 6 d . 

The Book of Praise. From the Best 
English Hymn Writers. i8mo. 4f. 6 d . 

A Hymnal. Chiefly from ‘‘The Book of 

Praise.” In various sizes, — ^A. In l^yal 
32mo, cloth limp. 6 d . — B. Small iBmo. 
larger type, cloth limp. ts . — C. Same 
Edition, line paper, cloth. it. Hnd^’-^Axt 
Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, 
and Composed by John Hullam. Square 
x8mo. 3t. 6 d , 
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SHAtRPGotm CampbcH)‘*-^i'®N II^ssemay^ 
AND orasR Poems, Lveicae and Elegiac. 
Ed. by T- T. Palgrave, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

- BurAs. Crown 8vo. M. 6<i. ; sewed, is. 
SHAKB.SPEARE.-iii^E Works 9 Woxiam 
Shakespeare. «Oambnde« Edition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W. Alois W right, 
Ml ^ 9 vois. 8vo. — Vol. I. Jan. iSgi. 

i— • Shakespeare. • Edited by W. G- Clark 
and W. Wright. Ghbs Edition. Globe 
3 r. 6d. 

— — The Works Br William Shakespeare. 

Vdition. — V'oi, I. r'ometlies. — Vol. 
II. HistCYies.— Vol.* III. 'tragedies. In 
• iWteV'-ls. Crown VO. .6 f, each.* 

^ — S|ia«ltE;U‘EARE*s Songs and Sonnets. 
Edited, will Not*-.-,, by 1 '. T.^Palgrave. 
t8m<^ 4.<r, 6^. 

Charles Lavcj>’,, Ialics from Shak- 

SPFAKE. Fdited, 'vith Preface, by the Rev. 
A. Ainger. M, a. r8mo. 4J. 6d. 

Giobs Rsmd^mef Editum.% For ^hools. 
Globe 8vo. ar.' j\ ibrary Edttioifi Gloht 
8vc. 5J. ^ 

Much Ado about Nothing. Edited 
by K. Deighton. Globe 8vo. ar. 

— — Richaki< III. Edited by Prof. C. K. 
Tawney, M.A> Globe 8vo, QS.td. 

The Winter’s Tale. Edited by K. 

DWightun. Globe 8vo. aj. 6d. 

— — Henry V Ky be .same i.Jitoa* GJIbe 
8 vii. ss. 

Otheu o. }iy the same Editor. Globe 

8vo. 2.T. 6d 

■ Cymbeline. By the same Editor. Globe 

8 vu. a*. 6d. 

The Tempest. By the sanie Editor. 

Globe 8vo. xf . 6d. 


I SHELLEY. 'SwPiAm - ICAL 

Edited by PiM*. T>ow»%.‘ With Pfsmit. 

I . Crowitevov 

S«t»cTiONS, Ed|!feC%y STbPEpi** A. 

Brooih^ r 8 mo. # 4.L dd. , ^ A 

I^arge tss.6d. 

SHELLEY: J. SvAoNDS, 

I ' Crown 8 vd. xa 6d . ; saM, 1^ 

SHERIDAN. By Mrs,' OnyHAStT. CiKNnat 
&VO. js. 6d. sewed, ix. ' ' , 

SHIRLEY (W. N.>.— Ei ijah . Four XJm- . 
VKRSiTV Sermons. Fcp. 8 yo. ax. &d. 

SHORTHOUSEO. Ingij^sant : 

A Romance;. Crown Syo. 6s. ' 

The Little Scmooi master Mark J A 

Spiritual Romance. Two Parts. Crown 
Pvo, ax. 6d. each : complete, 4X. 6d': 

Sir Percivav. : A Siiiry of thr Part 

and of T.»r Pri(Nbnt. Crown 

A Teacher of the Violin, an© 6TwasR 

Tales. Crcwn8\o, dr. 

The Countess Eve. C- »v 8vo. da. 

SHORTLAND ^Admiral) — NAuncAt Sur- 
veying. 8vo. aw. 

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).- Pa.ssages RROM 
Latin j^utho ^ f r 'Translation into 
Engllsh. Crown 8vo. ax. 

SHUCHHARDT(Car]).—r>R. ScHLWMANIl'f 
Excavations at 'I'koy, Tiryns, MYdfiNAR, 
Orck .menos, Ithaca present :d in th* 
Light of Recent Knowledge. Trans- 
latecl bf Eugenie Ssi.LERs.j^'With Intro- 
duction by Walter Leaf. OU.D. XUhs- 
trated. 8vo. ^ Jiln tks Ptsss. 

SlIUFELDT (R. W^— The MyqlogV oe 
THE Raven {Co?y/i4S corajs Sistutsitts'). A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular SysWba 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. 13J. net. 

SIBSON. — Dr. Francis Sisson’s Col- 
lected Works. Edited by W. M. Oed, 
1!?I.D. IllustAted. 4 vols. 6vo. 3/. 3X. 


Twelfth N ight ; or, What You Will. 

By the same Editor. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 

Macbpth. By the samt Editor. Globe 

8VO. TX.' <l 

— — Tumu.s Caesar By the same Editor. 
Globe Cvo. as. 

Tilt' HJ^RCHAM' OF Venice, 'y the 

same Eu.tor. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 

— Richard II. By the same Editoi. Globe 
8ro. isP6d. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henr^j).— The MetmODE 
of Ethics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. X4r. 

£ A Supplement to the Second Edition. 

* Containing all the important Additions and 
Altmptions in the 4th Edit, 8vo. 6r. 

The Principles ok Poli tical EcoNOaty. 

and Edition. 8vo. z6x. 

Outlines of the History of 

FOR English Readers. Cr. 8vo. 3X. Mf. 
Elements ok Politics* 8vo. 


King John# By the sfwnic Editor. 

SHAKSPERE. By Prof.^IowDLN. iSmo. ix. 

SHANN (G.). — An Elementary Treatise 
ON Heat tn Relation to Steam and the 
Steam-Engine. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
^6d. * 

SHARP (W.). — Dante Gabriel Ro'.setti. 
Crown 8vo. 1^. 6d. 

SHELBURNE.^ Life of William, Earl 
OF Shelburne. By Lord Edmond Fitx- 
MAURiCE. In 3 vols. —Vol. I, 8vo. lAr.— 
VoL II. 8vo. lax. — Vol, III. 8vo. i6s. 


SIDNEY (SIR PH I LIP). By John Addin*- 
ton Svmonds. Cr. 8vo. js.6d. ; seWed, xx. 

SIME (James).— History of Gekmant. anid 
Edition, Maps. x8mo. 3X. 

Geography of Europe. Globe 8vo. 3*. 

SIMPSON (F. P.).— Latin Prose aftbethu 
Best Authors. — Part I. (Lbsakian PrOSO, 
Extra fcp. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

Kjfcy (for Teachers only); Ex; fcp. 8vo. jfsn 
SXMPSibN (W.), — ^An Epitome of the Ria* 

TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN ChUKCM.' Fqpw 

Bvo . ') 3s. 6d. ^ 
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' A Memory of Edward Turing. Crown 

8VO. < « 

SMI? IN THE FENS \A). Globe 8vo. 2 x. 


SMITH (GoW w 6A -:-THRlnt English StviTu- 
MEN. NewEdldbn. . Clown gvo. 51, 

-« — CowpsR. Crown 8vo. ; lewed,^#. 

PROHIBITIONISM IN CANADA AMC^TUa 

United States. 8vo, sewed. 6d, 


SiAAlXEY<(Geor|ce W.).— London Letters 
AN b SOM^OTHEI^. 2 VOlSMu 8vo. 3M. 

SMITH {Barnard). — Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra. New Edition. Crown 8vo. xor. €d. 

— — Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 
New Edition, Ci^n 8v6* 4J. A/. 

— Key to Arithmetic for Schools. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

-w— Exercises in Arithmetic. Crown 8vo, 
» Parts, xr. each, or complete, 2j. — With An- 
'swers, «j. 6d . — Answers separately, Sd. 

— — School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 
xBitto. 3J. — Or, sold separately, in Three 
Parts, xs . each. 

— ~ iCEY TO School Class-Book of Arith- 
metic. In Parts 1 . II. and III. ar. 6d . each. 

— T— ’Shilling Book of ^Arithmetic for 
National and Elementary Schools. 
x8mo, cloth. — Or separately, Part I. ad . ; II. 
3d. ; III. yd . — With Answers, ir. 6d , 

Answers to the Shilling Book of 

Arithmetic. i8mo. 6d . 

Key to thi^ Shilling Book of Arith- 
metic. t8mo. 4s . 6d . 

■ Examination Papers in Arithmf.tic. 
In Four Parts. i8mo. is. 6d.-- With An- 
swers, all^r Answers, Cd *' 

Key to Examination Papers in 
Arithmetuc, i8y»o. 4r. 6d . 

——The Metric SysS'em of Arithmetic. 3d . 

A Chart op the Metric System of 

Arithmetic. On a Sheet,* .si/e 42 by 34 in., 
on Roller mounted and varnished. 3r. 6d . 

— Easy Lessons in Arithmp;tic. Com- 
bining E,vercises in Keading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 1 . 
in National Schools. Crown 8vo. qd . 

— — Examination Cards in Arithmetic. 
With Answers and Hints. Standards 1 . and 
11 , In box. xs , — Standards HI. IV. ana 
V. In boxes, is , each. — Standard|.yi. in 
Two Parts. In boxes, xs . each. 

SMITH (Catherine Barnard). — Poems. Fcp. 
"gvo. 5jr. , 

SMITH (Charles). — A n Elementary Trea- 
tise ON Conic Sections. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

— Solutions of the Examples in “An 
l&LBMENTAKV TrEATISE ON CoNIC SEC- 
TIONS.” Crown 8vo. los. 6d . 

— — - An Elementary Treatise on Solid 
Geometry, and Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9^. 6d . 

— Elementary Algebra, and Ed^ion. 
Globe 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Algebra, and Edition. 

' Ci'own 8vo. ys . 6d . 

— i— ^ Solutions of the Examples in **A 
tpRSATiSB ON Algebra.*’ Cr. 8vo. lor, 6 d . 
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SMITH (Horace).— Poems. Globi 8vo. 

SMITH (J.).— Economic Plants, Diction- 
ary of Popular WeawEs of : Their .His- 
tory, Products, and ysES. 8vo. 

SMITH (W. Saumare2).--TH» Blood OF the 
New Covenant : A Theological Essay. 
Crown 8vo. as. 6d. • 

1 SMITH (Rev. Travers),— Man’s Knowsughigb 
OF Man and of God. /liDrown 8vo. 6r. 

SMITH (W. G.).— Diseases oi< Field and 
Garden 0 rops, <:hikfly such as are 
CAUCED BY Fungi. With 143 new Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 4J. 6d. * 

SNOWBALL (J. C.).— The Elements of 
Plane and Spherical ^rigoNUmetry. 

, 14th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7jr, 6d. 

SONNENSCHEIN (A.) and MEIKLE- 
JOHN (J. gS. D.). — THijj,£m,LisH Method 
of CTeaching to Rp;ad.~ Fcp. 8vo. Com- 
prising — ^ 

The Nur'^erv Book, containing all the Two 
Letter Word.s in the Language. xA , — , 
Also in J.arge I'ype on Four Sheets, with 
, Roller. 5J. 

The F'irst Course, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Single Consonants, yd. 

The Second Course, with Combinations 
4* and Bridce.s, consisting of Short Vowels 
wmi Double C<inso^its. yd. 

The Third and Fou^h Courses, consist- 
ing, of Long Vowels and all the Double, 
Vowels in the 1 -anguage. yd. 

• SOPHOCLF.S.— (Ei)ipus the King, Trans- 
lated from the Gieek into English Verse by 
E. D. A. Morshkad, M./V Fcp. 8vo. 3S.6a. 

CEdipus Tykannus. A Record by L. 

Spp:k;d and F. K. Pryor of the performance 
at Cambridge, lllustr. Small folio. X2,r. 6d'. 
net. 

By Prf>f. L. Campbell. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

SOUTHEY. By Prof. Dow^en. Crowti 
8 VO. IS. 6d. ; sewed, i.r, ^ 

SOUTHEY. — Life ok Nel.son. Edit., eidth 
Introduction and Note.s, by Michael 

Macmillan, B..\. 8vo. •'35. 6d. 

SPENDER (J. Kept).— Thi^apeutic Means 
FOR the Relief of Pain. 8vo. Sj. 6d, 

SPENSER. — Complete Works of Edmund 
Spenser. Ed. by R. Morris, with Memoir 
by J. W. Hales. Globe 8vo. ^'ss. 6d, 

SPENSER. By the Very Rev. Dean ChuCEch. 
Cr. 8vo. IS. 6d . ; .swd., is. — Library jEd*^ 5*. 

SPINOZA: A Study of. I^ JAME®^MAR- 
TiNEAU, LL.D. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. . 

SPOTTISWOODE (W.). — Polarisation of 
Light. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3x. 6d, 
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$!rAiri:^li;y (VeiT< it«v. a. athi^- 

nasiAh CiucBix Cxowa Bvo. as. 

lH^TifBNATfbKALTHANicsiGiviNG. Sftrmons 

««AOhed in Weatminstar Abbcg^ .md Ed. 
CrOl|p!i 8vx>. as. ^ 

— *-* Ai^jdrbssbs anx> Sermons xjeltvbReu a* 
St^ Andrews in 1872-75 und 1877. Crown 
Svo. 5*. • 

Adokbsscs and Sermons delivered 

DURING A. Visit t o th e UmrKO States 
AND Canada in iSfff^Ctowx^ Svo. ts. 

STANLEY (Honu* MaudeX — C lups kor 
Working Gi:ft,s. Crown Svo. ds. 
STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK (THE). A 
Statistical .oid Historical Annual of tie 
StaMSt of the Civilised World for the year 
1890. , Twenty-sev€nth Aunuid Publication. 
KevisQd after OfUcial ReturuA Edited W 
J* Scott Keltif. Cr<j^wn 3 vo» lof, 6^. 

S^ATHAM XR.),*— Blacks, Boras, •and 
Jh<RiTIS||*«a»CG»wn Svo. 6j. 

STEBBK NG (\V .) P.J, f Kwxtutov H* pjrt-ait. 

C ’•t.'-Wfi '^'O. 2% 6«f. 

STEPHEN (Sir J, f Q.C, K.C.S.L). j 

- A Digest i.r *i hk T,aw of Evidence. 
5th Edition Svo. 

— A Digest of 'iuk (Criminal Baw: 
Crimes and Punish mlnts. ^th Edition, 
Svo. t6r. 

— — A Digest ok the La\\ of Criminal 
ProcEoukic in iNinc iabif Offences. B> 
Sir James K Siiiii HFN, K.C .S.I , etc., and 
Herbert Si 1 1'HEN, LL.M. 8vo. lar. 6<f. 

A History of tle Criminal ok 

E-vgland 3 vela. 8.0. 4)!!,. 

— — Phi Stokv , »!■ Nuncomar \no u'lff: li^ 
I’KACHMK" I I -1 'u Elijah Imvky vols. 
Crown Svo. ; 5J. 





PHV.SICS. By ^ H 

S*raWART(Prof. GEE(W. W. 

Haldaa^ -Lessoi^in JS.ementahy 
tical Pwv;tc«. C»owu Bvo. Illusiudad. 
Vol. 1 , Gknej^ Pmy ftlcAt ProCESSESL fijT. 
^Vol. 11. EtMTRIClTY^KD hj^AON^THSM. 
Cr, Bvo. fs. 6rf.— Vr.l. Hem'. 

ANDi Sound. ' o . 

Practical Physics FOR,%xiOOLs atnd 

THE ^NioR Studen rs OF Culliv rEt, Globo 
Bvo. vol. I. Electricity and Magnetism. 
.rt. SA — Vol. II. Heat, Light, and -^und. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and T AIT £P. GA 
—The UnsbeSv'^ Universe; or, pEysicaJL 
Speculations on a FuTbKK State, vsili , 
Edition. Crowh Bvo. 6r. 

STEWARI. (S. A.) and COHRY (T. H.).— 
A Flora of t 'e ># 5 >rtm-East of Irel.^D. 
Cr'wjj 8vo. 5. , 6'’^, 

STOKP'S (Sir GeOrge G.J—On Light. The'" 
Burnett Lectures. Crown Svo 6^. 

STONE (W. H.) --%lfmentary Lw.sson« W 
Sound. Jlltmtrated. Fcap. Svo. 3^. ’ 

STRACHAN (J. S.) find WII.KINS (A. S.X-~ 
Analecta. PaLajies Vor Translation. Cr. 
S^'o. qf. 

4* 

STKACHEY (T.ieut.-Gen. R.>. — LitCTURfCS 
ON Geography. Crown Svo. 4s. M. 

STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. With 
Portrait. X’rown Svo. .'c. 6 (i, ^ 

STRANGFORD (Vi.sLouiitess). Egvft2an 
Sm'ulchrks and Sviuan Shrines. Nifew 
Edition. Crown Svo. ys. 6d. 


A ("’kneual View of ihk Criminal 

La-V' 02. Fni.i.and. and Edition. Svo. 145. 

STEPHEN (J. K,). — Internx\tiona'- Law 
and Ini icrnational Relations. Crown 
Svo. 6 s 

STF.PHEN (T.e.slie), - Johnson. Ciown 8vo. 
jj, 6ir. ; sewed, u. 

Swift. ''Vown Svo. ns . 6 J . ; s^rwed, ir. 

■■ Pope, c ' >wn Svo ji ( ui , ; ht'nved, is , 

Stephen (Caroline E.). — The Service of ^ 
The Poet RCrown Svo. 6a-. 6r4 

STl^HElMS ( J . B .). — Cunvjc. r Once, and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. 7a-. 6 i /. 

STERJME. •By H. ». Traill. Crown Svo. 
r^. 6t/. ; sewed) Hr. 

STEVENSON (J. J.). — I^u’sk Architec- 
ture, With Illastrations, a vol.s. Royal 
L Architecture. Vol. 
II. House Planning. 

STEWART (A-ubrey).— The Tale of Tkoy- 
DdBe into English. Globe Svo. 3^. 6d. 

S'lreWART (Prof. Balfour). - Lessons in 
Elementary Physics. With Illustrations 
and Coloured Diagram. Fep Svo. 44. 6d. 

- Primer of Physics, Illustrated. New • 
Edttioii, with Questions. iSmo. ts. 


STRETTELT. (Alma). — Spanish and Ital- 
ian FooH Songs. Illustrated. Royal t6mo. 

12.V. 6 d. 


STUAK J’, REyes OF THE ROYAL • 
HOUSE OF Jllu.strated by Forty Plates 
in C'olourti drawn from Relics of the StiHUts 
by WiLiiAM (Jiuii. Witn Introduction by 
J Skelton, C.B , T^L. D., and Descriptive 
•Note.s by W. Sr. J. Hopf. Foho, Imlf 
morocco, gilt edges, jl fs. net 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.). — Fon Christ and 
City. Sermons and Addressess. ( 'r. Svo. 


SUR(iERY, • THF INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF. A Systemadc 
Treatise on the Tht-ory and Practice of Sur- 
gery by Authors of V’^ariou." Nations. Edited 
by John Ashuurst, fun., M.D., Profmttbr 
of Clinical Surgery in the University.of 
.sylvania. 6 vols. Royal Svo. 314. 6d. 1 ‘ 


SWIFT, i»y Le.slif Stephen. Crown fivo. 
If. 6 d. ; sewed, ijr 

S^^ONS (Arthur). — D ays and Niomt8« 
Pqems, Globe Svo. 6i. 

SYMOKDS (J. A.).— Shellev, Crown jBvcL 
I If, 6d.l sewed, ts. 


-Si&'Philip Sidney. is. 6d.; sewed«>Jro . 



: i MAClftLLA^f AKD CO:*S 


tiS;Ctirt;s; 4 »E Woiucs by A. T. 

CHVmCMf M.A., and W^J. Brodkis^j M.A 

^ Tms ‘History of Tacitus. 4tli Edition. 
Ctown 8vp. Rfif. 

Tkfi Acricola ani%Germania. a Re^dsed 
Taxt. With Notes. Fcp- 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

• - .The ^GRicouA and Gbiqmani a may be had 
se]|iM^telyf zs. eaclii^ 

Th^e Annals. Book VI. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Fcp. 8vo. ar. 6^. 

The Aoricoua and G^mania. With the 
Dialogue on (^tory. Trans. Cr.Svo. 4s,6d. 
Annals of Tacitus. Translated. 5th Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. td. 

-—The Annals. Edited by Prof. G. O. 
Holbrooke, M.A. 8 va. i6f. 

— The Histories. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, by Rev. W. A. 
StOONER, M.A* 8vo. 

——The Histories *Books I. and II. Ed. 

by A. D. Godley, M.A- Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

— — The Histories. Books III. — V. Edited 
J>y A. D. Godley, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. sj. 

TACITUS. By A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Bkodribd, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. if. 6«/. 

TAIT (Archbishop).— The Present Position 
OF THE Church of England. Being the 
Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 
3rd Edition. 8vo. 3f . (>d* 

— Duties of the Church ok England. 
Being Seven Addresses delivered at his 
Second Visitation. 8vo. 4^. td. 

Tw.; Church of the FuTfitE. Charges 

deliver#!! at his Third Quadrennial Visitation, 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. fid. 

TAIT, — The LiFEyoF Archibald Campbell 
Tait, Archbisitof ok Canterbury. By 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Wind.sor and 
Rev. W. Benham, B D* 2 vols. 8 yo. 

TAIT. — Catharine and Crawfukd Tail, 
Wife and Son of Akchibatd Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury: A Memoir. 
Edited by the Rev, W. Benham, B D. 
Crown 8vo. 

Popular Edition, abridged. Cr. 8vo. zs.fd. 

TAIT (C. W. A.).— Analysis of EnglIsh 
History, basf.d on Green's “ Short Hi^ 
TORY of the English People."^ Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

TAIT (Prof. P. G.). —Lectures on some 
Recent Advances in PH-fcicAi. Science. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. gf. 

Heat. With Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

TAIT (P, G.) and STEELE (W. J.).— A 
Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. 
dth Edition. Crown 8vo. rzs. 

TANNER (Prof. Henry). — First Principi.es 
OF Agriculture iStno. ir. 

— — The Abbott’s Farm ; or, Practice 
WITH Science. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Alphabet of the Principles of 

. Agriculture, Extra fcp. 8vo, 6d. 

Further Steps in the Principles of 

1 Agriculture. Esetra fcp. 8vo.- if. , 


TANNER (Rrttf. Henry), — 

School RbadhIgs m the PiuiirciHss oy 
Agriculture for the* Third ^aos. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. *xf. 

Elementary Lessons in the Maaikcm 

ov» Agricultural Practice. Bva 

^»6d, ^ 

TAVERNIER <BaroiO : Travels in India 
OF Jean Baptiste Tavernier, BarOn of 
Aubonnb. Traael ^ ed by Vt Ball, LL.D, 
Illustrated. 3 vols^ ^ 8 vo. 3/. zs. 

TAYLOR (Franklin). PgiMSR OF Piano- 
forte Playing. i8mo. xs. 

TAYLOR (Isaac).— ^HE Restoration of 
Belief. Crown 8 vo. Sr. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Isaac). — Words and Places. 

^ gth Edition. 'Maps. GlohweSvo. ‘dr. 

Etruscan Researches. With Wpod- 

c®ts. 8 VO. i4f. 

Greeks anp Goths : A Study of the 

Runes. 8vo. gs. ^ 

TAYLOR (Sedley), — Sound and Music, and 
Edition. Extra Crown 8 vo. Bf. 6d, 

— A Sv^EM OF SlGI^fS^GING FROM THE 

IIjstablished Musical Tsotation. 8vo. 
5f. net. 

TEBAY (§.). — Elementary Mensuration 
FOR Schools. Extra fcp. 8 vo. 3F. 6d. 

TEGETMEIERfW. B.\— Household Man- 
agement AND Cookery. i 8 mo. xs . 

TEMPLE (Right Rev. Frederick, D.D., 
Bishop of London).— Sermons preached in 
^ Chapel of Rugby School. 3rd and 
CHtaper Edition. ,^tra fcp. 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

Second Series. 3rd Ed. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 6 f. 

Third Series. 4th Ed. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

The Relations between Religion 

AND Science. Hampton l.cctures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TEMPLE (Sir Rd.). — Lord Lawrence. Pot- 
I trait. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 

TENNYSON (Lord). — Complete Works. 
New and enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown^Svo. 7s. 6d. 

School Edition. In B'our Parts. Crown 
8vo. zs. 6d. each. 

Poetical Works J^oci^ Ediiton. 

x8mo, morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6di ngt. 

WoR^s. Eibrary Edition. In 8 vols. 

Globe 8vo. sf. each,^ Each >^lume may be 
had separately. — P oem%. 2 vols.— I dylls 
OF the King.|!-The Princess, and Maud. 
— Enoch Arden, and In Memoriam. — 
Ballads, and other Poems. — Qubbn 
Mary, and Harojld — Becket, and other 
Plays. 

Works. Extra Fcp . 89 o . Editi^, on 

Hand-made Pap>er. In 7 volumes (supjmed in 
sets only). 3/. 13F, 6 d. — Vol. I. J^ELT 
Poems ; II. Lucretius, and other PemMs; 
HI. Idylls of the King , IV. 'The Prin- 
cess, and Maud; V/Enoch Arden, and 
In Memoriam ; VI, Queen Mar^ and 
Harold ; VII. Ballads, & other Poems. 



rftNNlF^N (I-<ml)r^THS Ooiutserii^ 
Woftit& Kdtticm, m x4Vol8.» ,viK. 

Works, to m. hcac, 

ax4 , — The ^RAMA'T'ic works, 4 vdbi^Mt a 
boat. 

Lyricai. Poems. Selected and Anno- 
tated by Piof. F. T. Palgrave. x8mo. 4 s . td , 
l^irge Paper Edition. Syp, pir* 

— — In Mem^riam. r8mo. ^, 6 d. 

Large Papbr EdttioMM^vo. gs . 


The Tennyson J&irthday Book. Edit. 

by EmiiiY Shaisesfear. z8mo. ar. 6 fi . 

— — The Brook. With ao Illustrations by A , 
Woodruff. 30010. *jr. 6 d , 

SEfcitcTiOKs FROM Tennvson. With In- 
troduction and Notes, byF. 1 . Rowe, M. A., 
and W.*T. Webb, M.A. Globe Bvo. v 

A CoMI'ANlON TO ** In M-scmoriam,'^ 

^ Elwabbth R. Ci'AVMAN- G|obe 

— /'he 9^!^Heti ^.ditioit^ Fcp, bvo. 

P0EM$*^^. • 

AND OTinER PoR 7 «u; 3r. td . | 

TA»Pk)NCF.SS. V. (> d - 1 

IdVW.0 of (Collect«|^.) 6«. 

Enoch Aj< oen, etc. 3^. td . • 

The Holy Grail, and ni her PopMs. 4r.6^. 
JBallads, and other Poems. 5j. 

^Harold : A Drama 6t, 
touEEN Mary : A Prama. ts . 

^HE CUF, AND THE FALCON. 5^. 

TKET. 6x 

^IREMAS, AND (Vr-JKH PuJ-.MS. 6 j ^ 

CICSI.EV Hai I. SIXTY years AFTER, e 

Pemeteu, and othlr Poems. 6 j. 

The Mova-l Editiott , i vol. 8vo. i 6 s . j 
■KI FC'i JONS FROM TeNNVSON’S WoRKS. 
Square 8v<^.. ^s. 6 d. 

— ~ Songs from Tennyson’s Writings. 
Square 8vo. ar. 6 d . 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Selec- 
tions from Lord Tennyson’s Poems, F.dited 
with Notes, bv the Rev. Alfr3-,d Ainger, 
M.A. i8rno. a. net. 

TENNYSON (Frederick).— T'*e Isles of 
Greece: S^jm-ho anti Aicaeus. Crown 
8vo. jsMti • 

TENJjjTYSON (Hallam). — Jack and the 
Bean-stalk. With 40 Illustrations by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, ^^'cp. 4to. 3J. W. 

TERENCE,— HAift-oN Timm UMBNOS. Edit, 
by E. S. Shuckburgh, ^.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
34. — With Translation, 4^. td . 

— — Phokmio. Edited W Rev. John Bond, 
and A. S. Walpole, Fcp. 8vo. 4J. 6n?. 

Scenes FiibM the Andria. Edited by 

F. w Cornish, M.A. tSmo, ts . 6 d . 

TERESA (ST.): Life of.* By the Author 
of “ Devotions before and after Holy Com- 
munion.” Crown 8vo, 8j. td . 

THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. 
Crown 8vo. . xs . td . ; sewed, 14. I 


THKOCRmfejkoN, 

Penderad into nSmh Ptostf, 



'tury Essay, by A*,Ant , 

Lasge Pipper Edition. 

THOMPSON (Edithl^HisipSwHr or Smo 

LAND. New EitL* imut Maps. ^8|iKb 


rHOMPSON (PJIt P.>.--«EtBCtKi- 

CITY AND Maonbtism, IL 

lustmted. New Edition. 44 .^ 

THOMPSON <G. Carslafce).-^PDELiC Opi- 
nion AND Lord. Bbaconsfublo, id75'-*-8o. 
a YdSs. 8va yts . 

THOMSON (HughL— D ays with'Sjr RoffigJi' 
DE CovBRLEv. Iilu$tiat«d. Fcp. 4 to. dt. 
THOMSON n. J.).— A Treatise on thb 
Motion of vortex Rings. 8vo. ts . 


Applications of Dynamics -to Puysxc' 

AND Chemistry. Crown 8vc. 74, td . 
THOMSON (Sir WmA - -Reprint op Papkes 
ON Elbctrosta' res and Magnetisihi^ Sad 
Euiti-^u, ♦ 8vo. ios. 


Popular Lkci ures ans^ Addresses. Id 

3 ’'Ols.— Vol. 1. CoNSTIVUriON OJ- M.'tTTER. 
Illustrated. Cro^ Bvo. 6 j.- \ 'jU HI. 
Papers on NAvrr^vTiON. 


THOMSON (Si C. Wyville).— The Depth* 
OF THE Ska. An Account of tlie General 
Results of the Dred-^ ’ig f>ul* “ss of H.M.SS. 
“Lightning” and “Porcupine” during the 
Sumnier.s of T86&-69-70. WJIh Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, and Edit. 8vo. 3x4. td. 

The V -yage of the “Challenger” 

The Atlantic. With Illustrations, Coloured 
•Maps, Charts, rtc. a vols. 8vo. 

THORNTON<W. T.).-A Plea for^basant 
Proprietors. New Edi^ Cr. 8*0. js. td. 

Old-Fashioned Ethics and CoMMOir>* 

Sbnsb Metaphysics. 8vo. lor. td . 

Indian Public Works, and Cognatk 

Indian Tones. Crown Bvo. 8j. 6<f. 

Word fok Word fro.m, Horace ; Thb 

Odes Liter ALLY Versified. Cr.Bvo. js.td, 

THORNTON (J.).— First Lessons in Book- 
keeping. New Edition. CrqwnSvo. as. td 

Key. Confining all the Exercises fully 

worked out, with brief Notes. Oblong 4to. 

, td . 

Primer of Book-Keeping. i8mo. xs. 

Key. Demy 8vo. as . bd . 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.). — A Series of Pro- 
BLEM.S, FOKU^ JN COLLEGES AND ScMOOiLS. 
New Edition, with Key. i8mo. as. 

THRING (Rev. Edward). — A Constrgino 
Book. B’ep. 8vo. as . td . 

A Latin Gradual, and Ed. zSmo. as.td. 

. The Elements of Grammar taught 

;n English. 5th Pidition. i8mo. as. 

Education and School, and EklitioxL 

Crown Bvo. 6f. 

A Manual ot Mood Constructions, 

Extra fcp. Bvo. xs . td . 

Thoughts on Life Science, and Edit, 

Crown Svo. js. td. 

A .Memory of Edward Thring. EV . 
J. H. Skeine. Portrait. Crown Svo. da 





THROW# THE RM^iCS T 0 A COM. 
MISSION., New^fL Cv,Zvo, su, 6 d, 

THRUPE (®t<-V. J. XNTRdOUCTWiN TO 

* TBa* Study amx> U«e of Tits ,P sa;i.m 6. and 
Edition. 2 vm$. 8vo. axa. 

ft 

THUCYDIOES. -The Sicilian Expedition. 
Hooks.Vl. and Vll. Edited by the Rev. 
PSEC^fAL Fx^).ST, M.Afc Fcp. &VO. 5^. 

The Rise of the Athenian Empire. 
Beina Selections from Book I. Edited by 
F< H. Colson, M.A. xSmo. is . 6 d . 

The Cap^he of Sphacteria. Book 

IV. Chaps. I — 41. Edit, by C. E. Graves, 
M.A. x8mo. IS . 6 d . 

Book II. Ed. by E, C. Marchant, M.A. 

— - - Book IV. By the same. Fcp. 8vo. 5^, 
— — Book IV. A^ Revision of the Text, illus- 
trittii^ the Principal Causes of Corruption in 
^liie' Manuscripts of this Author. By W i lli am 
O. Rutherford, M^A., LL.D. 8vo, ys . fui . 
— Book VI JI. Edited, with Introduction 
and Commentary, by H. C. Goodhart, 
M.A. 8vo. 

THUDICHUM (J. I.. »^.)aud DUPR^: (A.). 
— ^I'reatisk on the Origin, Nature, and 
Varieties of Wine. Medium 8vo. 25^. 

TODHUNTER (Isaac). — Euclid for Col- 
leges AND Schools. i8mo. 3^. 6 ii . 

Key to'^Exercises in Euclid. Crown 

8vo. 6r. 6^. 

— — Mensuration for Beginners. With 
Examples, i8mo. 2s . td . ^ ^ 

Khv to Me.nsukation for Begin- 
ners. By Rev. Fr. L. McCarthy. Cr. 
8vo. 7i. 6</. 

— • Algebra Fofi Beginners. With nu- 
merous Examples. i8nio, 2s . td . 

Key to Algebra for Beginners. Cr. 

8vo. ts . 6 d . 


TODHUNTER (I.^^-'SoLVTioNft and 2^^- 

aUSMS CONTAINED IN A TREATISE ON PXANE 
Co-ORDtNATB GEOMETHM'. By ^ j W. 
Bourne, M.A<, Crown 8vo. 

A Treatise on the fhFl^ENtUAL 

Calculus- Crown 8yo. zor. 6^. 

- — >.* Key to Treatise on the Difperential 
Calculus. By H. St. J. Hunter^ M^A. 
Crown 8vo. Itof. 6d, 

A Trkatise^j^the Integral Calcu- 
lus. Crown 8vo?"*!tctf. 6 d . 

Key to Treatise on the Integral 

Calculus and its Applications. By 
H. St. j. Hunter, M.A. Cr. Bvo. tos. 6A 

Examples of Analytical Jjteombtry 

OF Three Dimensions. Crown 8110. 4J. 

The Conflict oy Studies. 8vo. lof. 6 d . 

4 An Elementary TRteATisIt on La- 

place’^ Lam^V . and Bessel’s Functions. 
Crown 8vo. ictf. 6d. ** 

A Treatise on Analytmeal Statics. 

Edited by J. D. Everett, M.A., F.R.S. 
5th Edition. CroWn 8vo. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An 
Old Boy. 

Golden i^'reasury Edi^^ tSmo. 4r. 6d. 
illustrated Edition, crown Bvo. 6s. 
Uniform Edition. Crowm 8vo. 3Jr. 6d. 
People’# Edition. i8mo. 2s . 

People’s Sixpenny Edition. With Illustra- 
tions, Medium 410. 6(f. - Also uniform 

with the Sixpenny Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the 
Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days." 
^ Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6 s . 

^^Sjniform Editio?^ Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
TOURGfeNIEF.— Virgin Soil. Translated 
by Ashton W. Dilke, Crown 8vo, 6r. 
TOZER (H. F.).— Classical Geography. 
iSmo. IS. 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges 

AND Schools. Crown €vo. 74-. 6 d . 

Key to Algebra for Collkgf.s and 
Schools. Clf'own Svo. tor. 6 d . 


- Trigonometry for Beginners. 
numerous Examples. i8mo. 7r. 6 d . 


yith 


Key to Trigonometry for Biuginners. 

Crown Svo. 8r. 6 d . 


- — Plane Trigonometry for Colleges 
AND Schools. Crown 8voi» sr. 

Key to Plane 'rRiGONOMETRV. Crown 

Svo. lor. 6 d . 


A Treatlse on Spherical Trigonome- 
try for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Crown 8vo. 4r. 6 d . 

Mechanics for BEtiiNNERS. With nu- 
merous Examples. i8tno. 4r. 6rf. 

Key to Mechanics for Beginners. 
&r. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Equa- 
tions. Crown Bvo. ys. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. Crown Svo. ^ s , 6 d . 


TRAILL (H. D.). — Sterne. Crown Svo. 
IS. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

— — Centrai. Government. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

1 WiliiamIII. Crown 8 vo. 2S.6d. 

— Strafford. Poi trait. Cr. Svo. 2S.6d. 
I Ccr.ekidge. Cr. Svo. ir. 6 d . ; sewed, is. 

TRENCH (R. Clienevix), — Hulsean Lec- 
tures. Bvo. ^s. 6d. • " • 

TRENCH (C^t. F.).— The Russo-Indian 
Question, Crown Bvo. 7r. 6d. 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto^ — CaWnpore. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. • 

TRISTRAM Outram). — Coaching Days 
AND Coaching Ways. Illustrated by Her- 
bert Railton and Hugh Thomson, Extra 
Crown 4to. 21J. 

I TROLLOPE (Anthony).— T hacker^. Cr. 
Svo. IS. 6d. ; hewed, is. «(p 

TR UM AN(Job. ). — A FTER-THOUGHT.S ; PoEMS« 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

TULLOCH (Principal). — The Christ of the 
Gospels and the Christ of Modern 
Criticism. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4r. 6 d >. 



g:RS USER S'rUDIORUM. A 
* iou And a CatBlogue 4 w. G. 
|didiam 8vo. tat wL - 

,^arles Tennyson). — C oljlb<^tbo 
LD AND New. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 7*.^. 

NER (Rev. Geo-).* Samoa, a Ht/NDRto 
Bars ago arfb i.ong bkporew Pwlkee by 
KL B, Tyijor, 1 ^.R.S. Crown Svo. at . 

SrNER <H. H.).— a Cjj^CTioN or Ex- 
ON Heat andTCTecteicity. Cr. 


LOR (E.* B.). -^Anthropology:. With 

Nstrations. Crown Svc* js, 6tf, 
SRWKIW (rev. R..St. John). — Our 
KketchAto Club.* 4tIi^Ed Cr. 8vo. ^ s . 6d , 
P- Freb FjpsLD. Lyrics, chiefly I >«scriptivc. 
iGlobe Svo* 3f. ^ 

p— ifi^TTLE ANO AKTEiC C-^nceminjjf Sergt. 
il'houias Atkins, Grenadier Guavds: anff 
hthcr VerjMMi^'^iohe 8vo. 3^- 

'HLAl?r>, -'^teLECT lJALLAr' 5 . Euitda hy 

G E. i' ASNXCHT. %Smo. I 

NDERUILL (H. G.a ' asv Exekcisep 
IN Greek Accidence, t.lobe S' c). a^, 

•PPINGHAM B^^fk SI:A. By J. H. S» 

Crown 8vo. :,r. 6d. 

AUOHAN (Very Kev. Charles J.X~Notes 
FOR Lectures on Coi.fikmatiun. 14th 
Edition. Jcp. Svo. iS. 6d. 

— Memorials <^k HieKKoiv Sundays. 5th 
Edition. Crown Svo, lor. 6<y. 

— LYCTUKE.S on TNiC EI'iS'/I.E TO THE 
PftlLiPf’iAN.s. ith Kclitioii Cr, Svo ys. 6d. 
i-- LEcruKriS on 'j t k RicvELAnoN of 
John. ,ili Idition. Crown Svo. tos. 

EnVHANY, f.l^NT, aKD EaS I'ER. -jrd 

Edition. Crown Svo loj. 6/i, 

< — HbkoJ'S of FAiTH. and Kd. Cr. Svo. dr. 

— The Book and the Ijfk, and other 
Sermons. 3rd Edition.. F'cp. 8vo. 45. 6</. 

— Sr. Paui ’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The Greek 'I'ext with En^ii-sh Notes. 7th 
Edition. Crown Svo. ys. d/. 
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